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ABSTRACT 

Eleven papejtrs given at a conference on issues in 
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Fredericks, et al.). Service delivery issues are examined in the next 
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Although severe handicaps have existed as long as mankind has 
■ existed, it has been largely within the past ten- years that society 
has gained a real awareness of the basic human rights and needs of 
severely handicapped people. A national cbiranitment . to support 
these rights and meet these needs began to develop during the past 
decade and is. still evolving. 

.HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Initiated by unselfish individual efforts, this commitment 
was also joined by civic, religious, and community groups whose 
combined work has generated a concern that is truly national in 
scope. A manifestation of this concern was the enactinent in the 
recent past of substaative educational laws and other legislation 
providing assistance to this population. When the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped (now the Office o£ 'Special Education) 
was established in January 1966, a national agency assumed an 
advocacy role in behalf of this population, with responsibilities 
for the development and evaluation of programs addressing the 
variety and complexity of their needs. It was in keeping with the 
Bureau's national directive to provide services to the 
handicapped, and with its assigned responsibility for 
administration of special federal programs designed to meet the 
needs of this group, that its leadership in education of the 
severely handicapped emerged. An April 17, 1973, memorandum from 
Robert B. Herman, Acting Deputy Associate Commissioner of 
Education, announced the Bureau's thrust into this challenging 
field (Herman, 1973)'. This memo referred to . adoption of a new 
Bureau-wide objective in the 1974-1978 Five Year Plan: to enable 
the most severely handicapped children and youth to become as 
independent as possible, thereby reducing their requirements for 
institutional care and providing opportunity for self-development. 
The memo also announced that: 
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A t««k force haa baen appointed to develop 1974 objectives for 
achiaving tha long-range goal and to outline a BEH operating 
plan for 1974 which includes appropriate milestones. Task 
force members are: Paul Thompson, chairman; Bob Dantona, Bill 
Johnston, Larry Lieberman, Herman Saettler/ Ed Sontag, and 
Emit Hairston, (p, 1) . 

The task force met officially :^r the ^irst time on May 1/ 
1973, to review ^ita objectives and pi ^f or their accompUshment, 
A position paper developed by the tasMorce and released on July 
31. 1974, made painfully clear the educational condition of 
■evetely handicapped individuals at that time, e,g, : 

We estimate that nearly one million severely handicapped 
children and youth are totally excluded from the educational 
system of our nation. At least 300,000 others, are not 
receiving adequate services. One of the pri^icipil causes for 
this lack of service benefits to the handicapped appears to be 
the lack of appro^>riate legislation making educational and 
related services to such persons mandatory or at least highly 
suggested. Currently, only five states {Maryland, Missouri, 
Montana, North Ciarolina, and Tennessee) have mandated service 
to severely handicapped children and youth, feiw^idditional 23 
states have adopted legislation which implies support for 
such services, while 13 states have legislation which implies 
lack of support, and six states do not allow for state 
reimbursement to such efforts {Alabama, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, New Jersey, New York — w;ith the exception 
of New York City itself). The ^states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Pennsylvania have no mandatory special 
education laws. 

The principal problems delimiting the delivery of effective 
educational/training services to . severely handicapped 
children and youth, in those areas v/here such services are 
mandated or supported, include: {a) extensive deficiencies 
in personnel with expertise and experience; {b) lack of 
adequate functional facilities; {c) general void of appro- 
priate curricula, methodologies, and education/ training 
programs; {c) scarcity of specialized materials and equip- 
ment; {e) limited child and youth identification, diagnostic, 
prescriptive, and placement services; and {f) a general 
apathy or lack of concern for the needs of such persons, as 
well as the near nonexistence of advocate groups organized and 
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functioning on"th«ir behalf. (BEH Tftsk Fprce on Severely 
Hundicapped Children, 

This paper further indicated that, despite. programs ad^ninistered 
under such legislation as Public Law 89-313 (an amendment to Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act which provides 
services to children in state-operated and state-supported 
educational programs) and Part B, Education of the Handicapped Act 
(Vhich provides service^ to children in local school districts), 
many thousands of severely handicapped children were being denied 
their rightful educational privileges. The specific- strategy 
proposed for implementation by BEH during fiscal year 1975 as an 
initial step toward meeting the educational needs of these children 
was to develop and refine a national compact between BEH and ten 
selected states on educational and training for the severely 
handicapped. This action envisioned active dialogue with the 
selected states to develop baseline data to be u^ed tentatively in 
a preliminary assessment of the scope, quality, and breadth of 
viable planning for the severely handicapped. The task force was 
given the responsibility of initiating discussion with various 
state officials and implementing the strategy. 

Early in the work of the task force, estimates of the number 
and types of severely handicapped children were developed on the 
basis of information provided to the Bureau by states in their 
Annual Projected Activities Documents {OE 9016) mandated by the 
Education of the Handicapped Act {Public Law 91-230), These data 
reported the existence of approximately 460,000 severely and 
profoundly mentally retarded, 5,064 deaf -blind, 40,900 multiply 
handicapped, and 90.0,000 seriously emotionally disturbed — a 
total of 1,405,964 children aged 0 to 19 years. It was estimated 
that, of these children, only 352,142 were receiving some services 
and among these services were many deemed inadequate in relation to 
real needs. Even more serious, the remaining 1,053,822 were 
reported unserved. 

Another early endeavor of the task force was the development 
of a working definition of severely handicapped children, a 
definition that would morie sharply focus Bureau efforts on those 
minimally functioning children and youth who appeared to be most 
of ten neglected in the development of educational programs. After 
considerable deliberation, the task force proposed a potpourri 
definition which included ' references to service needs, to 
traditional categories of handicapping conditions, and to behavior 
characteristics. This definition was later to appear as part of 
the Program Regulations: 



"Stv«r«3,y handicapped children" are those wl^Jbecause of the 
Inttnalty Of ttieir phyaical, mental/ or emotional problems, 
or. a combination of such problems, need educational, social, 
piychological, and' medical services beyond those which are 
traditionally offered by regular and special educational 
prograWB, in order to maximize their full potential for useful 
and meaningful participation in society and for seif- 
€Ulfillment. 

<aj The term includes those children who are classified as 
seriously emotionally disturbed (including children who 
are schizophrenic or autistic) , * profoundly and severely 
' mentalJ.y .retarded, and those with two or more serdous 
handicapping conditions, such as the mentally retarded 
blind and the cerebral palsied deaf* 

(b) "Severely handicapped children" (1) may possess severe 
language and/or perceptual-cognitive • deprivations, and 
evidence abnormal behaviors such as: (i) failure to respond 
to pronounced social stimuli, (ii) self-mutilation, (iii) 
self-stimulation, (iv) manifestation of intense and prolonged 
temper tantriiras, and (v) the absence of rudimentary forms of 
verbal control, and (2) may also have exti?emely fragile 
physiological conditions. {21 U.S. Code 1401 17); 45 Code of 
Federal Regulations 121.1) 

. The task force next set about developing a Request for 
Proposal (RFP) which would provide funding for demonstrations of 
services to the severely handicapped. By October 3, 1973, Draft 
No, 1 of the proposed RFP had been developed and> in January ia74, 
it was issued in final form and officially announced to the field. 
This Request for Proposal was followed in the same month with 
development of a second RFP concentrating on the provision of 
educational services to the homebound severely handicapped 
child/youth- through telecommunications. Funding for the first of 
these procurements (totalling $3.8 million) came from monies 
assigned to the Regional Resource Centers Program and the 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Program. Funding for the 
telecommuriications models ($2,247 million) came entirely, from the 
Media Services and Captioned Film Program. 

Request for Proposal 74-5, "Telecommunications for Severely 
Handicapped Children and Youth," sought to explore the effec- 
tiveness of modern telecommunications technology in the provision 
of education and. training services to those severely handicapped 



children imd youth who w«re homebound due to restricted mobility or 
to other aspects of social performance or physical involvement. In 
response to this RFP, nineteen applications wepe received and five 
were selected and funded as of July 1, 1974. Included in these 
early projects were: ' . r 

» Videotaped presentations for . assisting pa^rents of 

. severely- handtcap3E)ed d:p£«nfciifa*ttd^^^ 

» Counseling and instructional packets for' parents 
living in rural areas, distant from project headquar- 
ters, with telephone service available at no expense 
to parents from the home to 'the master teacher; 

* Closed-circuit television programs for children of 
slightly higher functioning who become captivated with 

^the teaching antics of puppets; 

* Stimulation programs for severely handicapped children 
and infants in Appalachia; and 

* Closed-circuit., computerized home instruction for 
severely emotionally disturbed children. 

"Programs for Severely Handicapped Children and Youth," RFP 
74- XO, designated funding for projects which would provide, in 
conjunction with relevant public and private agencies and or- 
ganizations within a state, (a) a plan for comprehensive services 
designed to meet identified developmental needs of severely 
handicapped children and youth; (b) a model demonstration program 
providijig direct educational and/or training services for these 
children and youth which cou?d ultimately be replicated st^fewide 
and throughout the nation; and (c) a dissemination strategy whereby . 
information about exemplary program activities or elements would 
be made widely known to both professional and nonprofessional 
personnel working with or interested in the education and training 
of severely handicapped children and youth. Of the- forty-tvo 
proposals that responded to this RFP, ten were selected for 
funding,. beginning on July 1, 1974. 

Soon after the announcement of these RFP's, U.S. Coiranissioner 
of Education, T. H. Bell, prepared a memorandum to Chief State 
School Officers indicating the priority status assigned by the U.S. 
Office of Education to the initiation, expansion, and improvement 
of training and educational services for severely handicapped 
children and youth. In the memorandum, br. Bell indicated that he 
had asked the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped to develop 
. management objectives in this area so that he might be personally 
inforined of the progress being achieved natiqrifclly toward 
provision of adequate and appropriate services to this population. 
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He also. «rticulat*cl the objectives against which the Office would 
be assessing progress In this ares of national concern: 



1. Reaffirmation/ as eVideSced by enactment of permissive 
and mandatory national: and state legislative action 
supported by the appropriation of adequate funding for 
service implementation, of the right of all handicapped^ 

^•■^H . '^^^ including the severely handicapped/ €o tk l^ik^knpporli:6<i 
and appropriate public education. 

2. Establishment of effective programs for"^identif ication, 
testing, assessment, and appropriate placement of such 
children. Such activities shall be free of racial, 
cultural, sex, or other discriminatory practices. 

3. Establishment of appropriate and effective e^iucational 
environments. i,e. . neighborhood schools. , hospital 
schools, and classes and intensive educational, care 
units for severely handicapped chilcJren. 

4. Provision for and encouragement of participation of 
parents, families, handicapped youth and adults, as well 
as other citizens from the community at large, in 
activities supportive to the central thrust of educa- 
tional services to severely handicapped children and 
youth. (Bell. 1974, pp. 1-2) 

Dr. Bell assigned the Bureau the responsibility of monitoring 
progress in this niational initiative and invited participation 
from the states in a coordinated effort. The content of this 
historic memorandum was communicated to states at several national 
and regional conferences. 

Having stimulated some national response through the issuance 
of RFP's 74-5 and 74-10 and the subsequent award of fifteen new 
pr^jpat sv.^ vtask force; r representatii^n wa«:tvfinvi t^e%' to t 
fountain Regional Resource Center's topical conference. "The 
'severely. Multiply Handicapped — What Are the Issues?". The 
conference convened in Salt Lake City, with addresses by Dr. Edwin 
W. Martin. representing the Bureau of Education foj^ the 
Handicapped, and Paul Thompson speaking on behalf of the task force 
in particular. Participants at this early conference included a 
number of professionals who were soon to become increasingly 

a:ified nationally in the £ield of the severely handicapped: 
IS Bellamy. University of t)regon; Albert perkowitz. 
ichusetts Department of Mental Health; Lou BroWn. University 
of Wisconsin-Madison; James Crosson. Northwest Regional Resource 
Center; Elsie Helsel. United Cerebral Palsy Association; Fred 



Kr«UM, PttBidtnt'i Co»jiitte«\ on Mental Retardation? Pcancli ^ 
Lynch, U.S. DiviiiOn of Developmental Diaabilities: Philip Roos, 
Natiorxal' Association for Retarded Citizens; Richard Scherr, 
Lancaster-Lebanon Intecmepliate Unit of Lancaftt;er, Pennsylvania; 
and Bob York, Dniyersity of Wiscbnsin-Madison. 

The.ne«t step was taken by the National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education, Ini, , which sponsored (with a ^rant 
from the Bureau of Education i foi the Handicapped) a training 
session on "Strategies of Pli^nnii^g fpr the Severely, Multiply 
Handicapped/' at Tampa, Florida! July 8-9, 1974, Representatives 
from 29 states, the Virgin Islands, «nd Washington, D.C, were in 
attendance" to plan steps for impleft^enting the strategies discussed 
at the Salt Lake City meeting. Paul Thompson and Ed Wilson 
represented tha Bureau at this evJnt, taking the opportunity to 
explain further the Bureau's new naVional emphasis on educational 
needs of the severely handicapped. \ 

In October 1974^ the Bureau gave organizational status to its 
efforts for the severely handicapped by ar^Aincihg the initiative 
for their education as an official program, of the agency and 
assigning its administration to the newly created Special Services 
Branch in the Division of Assistance to States. This designation 
ascribed to the program the importance of other federal activities 
serving the severely handicapped in state operated and supported 
programs under Public Law 89-313, and to locally administered 
prjs^ams receiving funding under the Education of the Handicapped 
Act, Part B. 

That interest in severely handicapped children was growing 
nationally beca^tae evident in January 1975 when the Bureau invited 
the submission of proposals in resppnse to six RFP's (75-14 through 
75-19) designed to direct attention to specific types of severely 
handicapped children. More than 1,200 requests for copies of the 
RFP's were received, leading to the submissi6n of 69 formal 
proposals. Their collective focus was on specialized services for 
the severely or multiply handicapped child with auditory, visual, 
orthopedic, or emotional impairment as one of the primary 
handicapping conditions, and on the profoundly retarded child or 
youth, SeVen new contracts were awarded. 

Requests for Proposals issued during the next two years 
continued to direct attention to the learning needs of* severely 
handicapped children for whom primary handicapping conditions had 
been identified in the- fispal 1975 procurement requests. In 
continuing the focus on such children, the Bureau was not seeking 
to further perpetuate the concept of categorization amon^ the 
severely handicapped but, rather, through provision of federal 



asaistAnc*, to encourage the active participation of many ongoing 
service prograitfs throughout the nation --- both residential and 
public school based — to conceptualize and develop exemplary 
"model" approaches to the education of their children. During 
these years, contracts were awarded to three model efforts 
stressing services to the audi torially impaired (severely 
handicapped), to seven projects ' addressing the education of 
.emotionally disturbed children,, to six whose concerns were with 
orthopedic impairment, to five in the area of visual handicaps, and 
to twelve serving the severely/profoundly mentally retarded. 

^^^^^^^"^ significant changes were incorporated into the 
program 111 fiscal 197B, First, it was moved to the Special Needs 
Section in the Division of Innovation and Development. At that 
■po-ini;, the affiliation with Innovation and Development more 
accurately reflected the purpose of the model program design and 
development with which the program was soon to become more 
identified. The model program concept -was to become a strategy 
intended to change both service delivery and knowledge in the 
field. . ' 

Second, the Requests for Proposals were dramatically chang3^ 
ed— from the reinforcement of service programs to the engineering 
of innovative, forward-reaching efforts to demonstrate new, more 
effective methods of reaching , the severely handicapped, ' The 
essence of this new thrust was incorporated in RFP's 78-9 and 78« 
10, under which six awards were made: 

A third major change, in the current fiscal year, was the 
initiation of a federal effort to support innovative educational 
programs for the deaf-blind. Since 1969, the Bureau had funded the 
Centers and Services Program for Deaf-Blind Children, This, 
educational support . program, begun in 1969 with a $1 million 
funding base, had by this time increased to a $16 million federal 
effort to serve the deaf-blipd. The designation by the Bureau of 
set-aside monies for this program, for purposes of launching « new 
plan to support innovation in education for this population, was a 
major endorsement of the model-building concept, . 

The distinguishing element of the federal Program for the 
Severely Handicapped, as it emerged with the RFP's -initiated in 
fiscal 197& and 1980, was the concerted attention to large, 
systematic issues related to the education of the severely 
handicapped. Of particular concern had been the problem of 
facilitating the integration of severely handicapped students into 
attendance centers which also serve non-handicapped students, 6j[ 
deinstitutionalizing these children intp least restrictive 
eiivironments, and of promoting their acceptance into normalized 



community aattirvgs. An additional area of attention was the' 
d«veXopraeht of a procurement request to fund model educational 
projects serving the autistic-like child. 

Still another set of endeavors bridged the years from 1974 to 
1380: tliie annual project directors' meetings, the development of 
conferences, and the subsequent publieation of conference reports 
and oth^r docxunents. The annual meeting of project directors was a 
mechanism utilized early in the history of this program for th^, 
sharing of information between projects,, and also for the 
instruction of project personnel in contracts management and 
procedures. The first such -session, called "Interchange Session 
I." was convened in Kansas City', Missouri, November 11 and 12, - 75 
(preceding the first meeting of the American Association for the 
Education of the Severely/Profoundly Handicapped) , Other such 
meetings followed: October 12 and 13, 1976, in Kansas City, 
Missouri (again preceding the annual meeting of AAESPH); August 11 
and 12, 1977, in Washington, D,C, (following the topical 
conference, "Developing Effective Individualized Education 
Programs for Severely Handicapped Children and Youth"); and others 
on October 4 through 6, 1978, in Washington, D,C,, and November 25 
through 28, 1979, alsp in Washington , 

Conference documents and other "publications were limited in 
numbers but significant in content. In cooperation with the 
Coordinating Office of the Regional Resource Centers, the document 
E^irly Childhood Programs fx)r the Severely Handicapped (Coor- 
dinating Office for the Regional Resource Centers, 1976) was 
produced in- April 1976. This publicatiQn contained abstracts 
and specific data on instruments and methodology for assess- 
ment, encompassing identification and screening; diagnostic, 
prescriptive, and child-progress evaluation; data on inservice 
training program^; and a section on books, ^ articles, and other 
publications generated by the individual projects. Eight of the 
first fifteen projects funded for severely handicapped children 
under this program addressed, at, least in part, services to 
preschool severely handicapped children and were included in the 
publication. 

A second major publication. Developing Effective Indivi - 
dualized Education Programs for Severely Handicapped Children 
and Youth (Haring, 1977) was produced as a report of the special 
topical conference addressing this theme in August 1977. This 
document consisted of chapters by twelve jprominent -educators 
and researchers in the field of education for the severely 
handicapped. 
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Th« Katibnal .Conf«r«nc» on Innovation in Education for D^af- 
Blind Childran and Youth iti Decamber 1978 also provided substance 
£ox conf arance proceedings (National Conference on Innovation in 
Education foy Daaf-BXind Children and Youth, 1978), Authors of' 
art±cl<e« appearing in this p\^lication carae from the fields of 
•ducation for the severely handicapped and education of the deaf- 
blind. Most recently, the Coftference on Critical Issues in 
Educating Autistic Children and Youth, held on February 6, 7, and 
a, 1980, generated a contribution to literature in the field of 
autism (Wilcox and Tliompson, 19B0), 

■ ANALYSIS 

. Between 1974 and 1978, the Special Needs Section issued 24 
separate RFP«» (see Table 1), Six additional RFP's issued->in 1979, 
but encurobared by a set-aside provision from the Department of 
Labor, were reissued ,in 1980, At the close of 1979, a total of 64 
projects had been funded in 32 states (see Figure 1 and Appendix A) . 

The activity of the Office. of Special Education's Program for 
Severely Handicapped Children and Youth is probably best ref lected" 
in the nature of the RFP*s over time. Federal level policy changes, 
the increasing capabilities of the field, and the relative 
importance of various problems at different points in time are all 
represented in the RFP workscopes. In retrospect, - both the focus 
and the standards of the procurements have changed dramatically. 

Change in Focus - " ^ . 

The goal of the early procurements (1974-1977) was the 
provision of basic educational services to severely handicapped 
children and youth. Contractors were funded to provide direct' 
services and to collect and disseminate information regarding the 
learning potential of these children,- as well as to disseminate 
effective teaching techniques and procedures. The Special Needs 
Section used the powers of a contract program to bring attention to 
a group of students who had long been ignored by tlie public schools 
and the educational system in general, "The request made of 
contractors was, in a very literal sense, to show and tell:' show 
that severely handicapped students could le?irn and tell that' to 
Others, With the pagsage of Public Law 94-142 and the guarantees of 
a free appropriate public education to all children, regardless of 
their degree of handicap, it was neither necessary nor appropriate 
for the Special Needs Section to continue the basic education 
focus, The- comprehensive services identified in early RFP's were, 
as pf October 1, 1978, the responsibility of .state and local 
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Tabte 1 

Hiitofy of ProGuramtnts Rtkrttd To 
Stvaraly HindiotppMl qhildran and Youth 



RFP \ TITLE 

74.f TilNommunicationf for wrmty handiotppwl chiklrMi Mid youth who ire 

homtbound, 

74*10 KtHnmt for NMftlyhandlwppadchiWrtnind youth. ' 

76«14 Profrwni for.itvmly handictpp^ chiMrtn and. youth with iuditory impiirv 

imnt II OM of thtk prim^ hmii»ppln| oofldFtioni. 

75- 15 Proirami for imraly handieififtd chifchw and youth with imotioiul diftuijb- 

■no* It oiM of tiMfr pfknary hvidktppini conditions. 

76- 16 Profimi for mtntf h«ndkopp«d childran and youth with orthopedic impfilr« 

nwnt II on* of th*ir prinwry handfcappinfl oonditioni. 

75.17 Profrwni for Nvanly handloippid children ind youth with viwal imptirmant 

It on* of th*ir primvY handicippini tonditlons. 

79^11 ProfTims for profound ty/NVtrtly rttwdad children -birth t^oufh awly chiid- 

" hood. " * 

76- 19 hroirwni for profoundly/itvaralv ntirdid youth. 

7S.17 nofTMni for i«v*r«ly handkapptd thildran and youth with iuditory impair- 

nwnt II on* of th* priridpl* handicippini oonditiont. 

7g.1g hroflrimi for i«var*ly handicappad childran and youth with amotlonal diiturb- 

anoa ai on* of th*tr prindpl* handicapplni conditioni. 

7t-19 Pvofram for aavaraty han«ilcapp*d childran and youth with orthopadic impairmant 

at ona of th«ir prtndpla hand icapplni oonditiont. 

70^ rrojgprama for lavaraly handlcepptd childran and youth with viwat impairmant 

•t ona of thair principla handicappinff oonditiont. 

7t^1 Program I for tsvaraly/pfofbundly ratardad childran birth through aarly child- 

hood. . 

7%-22 Proflram for aavaraiy/profbundly retarded youth. 

77.10 Profiam for aaveraiy. muitipiV handicapped Children and youth with auditory 
imoalnnent ai ona of their primary handicapping conditioni; 

77.11 Progrwni for aaverely, multiply handicapped children and youth with emotion- 
al dtaturbanoeatoneof their primary handlcappinfconditioni. . 

77- 12 Programt for aavenly, multiply handicapfitd childran and youth with ortho- 

pedic impaimwntat one of their prtmery handleappini oonditiont. 

77*13 Prptramt for tevaraly, multiply handicapped. children and youth with viwil 

impakinant aa 90* of their primary handlcappint toiMitiont. 

77.14 Programi for aaveraiy/profotindly mantaily retarded childran and youth. 
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Table 1 Continual 



TT-M frofrwii for wtftrtly muMply hmrilMpfMd chlMfw •nd youth:; Dtmon- 

7M . Pw imi for Mwrtly hmiktpvU yoMth. 

Tt-IO Pn>i«Mi for jmwntf hwidiMpfNd chiMrtn mmI youth: Dtmonilratlon-out' 
rwith phoN* 

TM MoMiNojMts for dMf-WM youth, 

7t^1 MoMproiMlifwrM-blMihMrWv . 

7M4 innovMlvt voMllof«l modote for dttf-HInd youth, 

' 7%». ImwvatiwwhiMtlwMlprMtiwfordMr^ilinddilMjrMandyo^ 

T%4Z limgrattd MTvico d^hrtry modtb for Mvtrtly handictppwl ohtldrtn and 

youth. 

7M3 -^rinsthutioMlkvtloit modik f or-Mnnly handioipiMd ohildran and youth. 

D^ititutioralbaikHi/lntfvitkmnwdtltfordMf 
7M0 K^dtt flduoitloMi Mrvl«M for autiMic chltdrm and youth. < " 

IS' • ■ 

•04 IniimatlvavocatkM^ 

90S Inln^rLd aducatkMwl mviaa dtlhrary modak for daaT-Uind chlkhran and 

youth. 

90-% DaiOitHutlonaliKationmodtIt for daaf^blind youth. 

•07 hnovativaaducatlonal practf^at for diaf -Mind youth. 

my% . Modal progranti for autistic childran ami youth. 

•0-12 ImplanMntation of quality aducatlonal nrvica lyrtimi for Nvartly handicap- 

pad childran and youth. . 

10-13 Evaluation of tha Impact of inmratad aducatlonal larvicas for MVfraly handi- 

c^NNd childran and youth. 

•0-60 lntir>tad larvica dalivary modali for MvmJy handicappad Childran and youth. 

I0«1 Dainstitutlonalization modali for Mvaraly handicappad childran and youth. 

9M7 Modal aducatlonal iwogrami for autistic childran and youth (RFP tO-l, ra<- 

iliUKl). 
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FIGURE V 

DMibutlan of piDgmi for th* mtnty hindio*p|Nd fumM ki flwil 1070. 
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education Agencies. Beginning with 1978, the RFP's for Model 
Programs for Severely Handicapped Children and Youth began to focue 
on quality educational services. Nuw -that' access to an education 
waa mandated, the discretionary: funds of the Special Needs Section 
could be directed to the design of innovative educational 
practices. Such practices would have the effect of stretching best: . 
practice efforts to improve the impact of the newly mandated 
educational services. An extension of the "innovative jpractices" 
focus was obvious In the procurements for 1979.. These. RFP's (for 
integrated educiitional' .services, for deinstitutionalization 
models, and for comprehensive classroom models to serve students 
labeled '^iautistic" )' demanded that project activities extend beyond 
design and implementation of Isolated techniques to address larger 
systems issues in the provision- of services to the severely 
handicapped. In the relatively brief period of six years,- RFP's ^ 
have moved from isolated demonstrations of student learning to 
concern for innovative practices — to procurements that focus on 
the design of overall systems change. 

Correlated with this shift has. been the increasing content 
focus -of the RFP's. Early procurements supported the broad 
curriculum £ocus that accompanied the notion of comprehensive 
-services. Later RFP's. (1978 and 1979 ) reflected -judicious use of 
the Special Needs Section's contract program and specifically 
charged offerors with developing materials -to teach communication, 
social and vocational skills, domestic living, Or leisure/recce*, 
ational skills. These content domains are those that had been 
relatively ignored by the earlier broad band efforts to develop 
appropriate educational progj^«ma^ 

Two additional curriculum features have accompanied -the trend'' 
to target specific curriculum domains. One is the stipulation thkt 
the curriculum be functional; that, is, that the curriculum deal 
i^ith. those behaviors that occur frequently and are important in 
f^tudents' natural environments. The* second is the emphasis on age- 
appropriate tasks and materials.^ Whilfe early IJFP's might call for 
general training irt the basic cognitive and affective domains, 
essential motoric and communicative skills, and social adjustment, 
more recent- procurements Would request vocational^ training to 
reflect "specific work demands" in the most integrated vocational 
placement or a curriculum which trained social skills necessary to 
interact with peers in integrated educational settings. 

The earlier RFP's (1975-1977) focused on categorica:i sub- 
groups (retarded, visually impaired, orthopedically impaired, and 
so on) of the larger severely- handicapped population. The 
categorical approach reflected leas the Bureau's eclectic defi- 
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pition than thm organization of regular special education. More 
recenf RFP'» (1978 and 1979) were, by contrast, basically non- 
categorical i inviting offerors to approach the design of innova- 
tive practices for severely handicapped student;s in general. 
Against the general trend to .noncategorical procurements, the 
Special Needs Section did target two specific subpopulations : the 
deaf -blind and the autistic. The former were the focus of separate 
procurements because of funding requirements: the contracts were 
supported by the Centers and Services Program for Deaf-Blind 
Chil'dreA and Youth, Despita the nominal separation, the titles and 
content of the RFP' s for the deaf-blind were identical in content 
anc^ spirit to those designed to benefit severely handicapped 
children and youth in general, A separate procurement for autistic 
children and youth was. designed because of the federal tealization 
that classroom service delivery models for educating autistic 
students we r.e not generally available in regular public school 
programs. The short-term use of categorical funding was, in 
effect, intended to develop public school programs that would 
facilitate the eventual integration of students with autisirr into 
the schools and the community. ThUs, the long-range goal of these 
categorical RFP's was th^ design of noncategorical services. 

Dramatic changes are apparent in the Special Needs Section's 
procurements over the last six years. In large part, the^e changes 
reflect (a) an increased . experience in the field in educating 
students with severe handicapping condition^, (b) increasingly 
sophisticated technology, and (c) the support of demonstrations of 
values inherent in Public Law 94-142. These changes in program 
focus have 'been matched by changes in standards for f untied 
projects. 

Changes in Standards 

From inception to the present day, the federal Program for 
Severely Handicapped Children and Youth has developed increasingly 
rigorous project standards. In the first- RFP's, offerors were, 
guided only by the general giission fe^at all severely handicapped 
children and youth should^laen^f it from a full range of compre^ 
hensive sejcvices to assure their appropriate growth and develop- 
ment. The means by which one waa: to evaluate the existence of 
this "benefit" were similarly vagal:* Recent RFP's, by contrast, 
specifically direct offerors to explain not only the mechanics 
of project activity but also how those activities relate to a 
set of quality standards that include integration, interagency 
cooperation and coordination,, applied research, and the demands 
* of adult independent functioning. Value statements that were 
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initially v»gu« b«c«M« qui tt . explicit .as the model programa 
d«valop«d. (Smm Appendix A for # raview of projects. ) 

ParhApa nowhars is tha increased demand for sophistication 
more apparent thsn in the evaiuati'ori sections of the RFP's. Early 
"offerors were directed to employ standardized test measures to 
evaluate the impact of project activities on the children served. 
Later procurements requested; offerors to delineate instruments, 
the evaluation schedule, and procedures for data analysis. The 
most recent RFP's go further atiil in setting evaluation standards. 
Respondents must describe instrumentation for specific evaluation 
questions posed in the workscope, evaluate each project component, 
provide cost-effectiveness data, utilize design procedures that 
permit the attribution of change to project activity, and evaluate 
project impact on the overall aervice system — not only on the 
children served. 

While dissemination has been a component of all Special Needs 
Section procurements, there has 'been a subtle shift in the 
standards for project dissemination. This shift supports . trie 
effort to engage in true model development, .rather than good 
services alone. The early directive to "show and tell" included 
dissemination as a major component throughout the life of the 
project. Recent RFP's, however, ll^nit broad dissemination eX^rts 
to the final funding year after project componenta and their 
evaluation have been carefully reviewed. 

THE FXJTURE 

Historians tell us that, to predict where we are'goin^, it is 
useful - to tajow where we have been. Regrettably, but under- 
standably, funding programs are ever looking into the future, 
drawing next year's plans and programa, often without careful 
consideration of the nature mn4 impact of their current effort. 
The need for pause and xref lection is especially great when there ia 
rapid growth and a growing sophistication in the program field. 
The circumst^inces in which original plans were made and directions 
se€ for programs for severely handicapped children and -youth have 
chanered dramatically in the past six years (see, for example. 
Sailor, Wilcox, and Brown', 1980). In light of those changes — many 
of which were effected by the Special Needs Section itself — it 
seemed appropriate to review the program history before charting 
the course for a new decade. 

Towar-d this end, on November 1 and 2, 1979, in Restore 
Virginia, the Pureau of Education for the Handicapped and Inter- 
national Business Services, ^nc, sponsored 'an invisible college 




to addrtts* .th« itatt of the art . in educa1:ional services for 
■ev«r«ly handicapped children and youth. The conference, ini- 
tiated by the Special Needs Section, had three interrelated goals . 
Tlie first waa to review project* .funded by the Special Needs 
Section since its inception. The second was to use this history to 
define cur^rent "best practice" in educational services to severely 
handicapped students. The third and final goal was to use past and 
present practice to anticipate future program issues and set new 
directions. In short, the conference was to be both retrospective 
and prospective . 

This volume represents the compendium of papers presented at 
that conference-. Topics were chosen to reflect the full range of 
elements and issues in the design and delivery of educational 
services to severely handicapped children and youth. Conference 
presenters and participants were selected so that each had special 
expertise in one of the designated areas. Prior to the conferences- 
authors were forwarded project reports from a sample of the Special 
Needs Section's demonstration projects, each author receiving a 
different set" of materials* Because of the interest in a 
comprehensive and systematic appraisal of both the projects and the 
general state of the art related to each issue, authors were 
requested to structure their presentations around a generic 
outline. The analysis section of these chapters provides an 
introduction and the authors' general conceptualization of their 
topics; In the section on appraisal i authors establish their 
. q^^ality standards foir the particular topic and evaluate the sample 
project materials agaiAst thi>ae quality features. From there, the 
chapters move to describe the state of the art and extend their 
discussions beyond the stimulus materials provided for review.. The 
summary reviews trends, makes general recommendations, and 
identifies directions for future work. 

As a whole, this volume has realised the goals of the Reston 
conference. It represents one of the rare instances of voluntary 
self-review by a federal program. Each chapter establishes current 
best practice standards. As a whole, they preseht a clear 
definition of quality services to severely handicapped students. 
In a sense, these materials provide a g^teneral prescription for a 
truly exemplary program. The last goal -of the conference — to 
identify both promising new directions and issues in need of still 
more attention is accomplished by the chapters individually and, 
in summary, in the final chapter. 

It ii our hope that these papers will give the reader a sense 
of history and a glimpse into the future. More important, however, 
we hope that they present the standards against which one might 
judge the programs of today. 

. 
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APfENDiXA 

PROGRAMS FOR SEVERELY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



Wobft CMwfa, PrtjMt Din i 
PraiMtFEArr 

Jmnrn Tawnty, Projtct pinctor 
Ufi{v«niCv of KMittidcy 
Itofltinh FoHndaUon 
Luiinfion, Ktmucky 

Jmhm M«rrilo« Pn>|«ct EHrtctor 
RtiMitt of lh« UnimtHy 

•f lh« SMi of Nmv York 
N,Y. SIM IVipt of EdufittJon 
AINmy^NmvYoflc 



PmI Sttllino, Projact OhrMtor 
Ri mrc h l^ndatJbh 
City Univarilty of N«w York 
N«w York^NwvYoflc 



Alan Hofmalitar, Projact Oiractor 
Exoaptional Child Cantar 
UtahStataUntvanity 
tjofan, Utah 



I for Savarafy HmmUmpM CMMtanmd Youth" 

An inttni cti baal pfayim for parantiof ttvaraly/handi« 
caypad, tiwa t lbuwd ahlilrao, utHizini dowd circuit 
tatavirion p fy ww wini. Produaad tO vMaotapai ad- 
dranint arMaal laatnlnfl naadi of pranhool aavaraly 
handtwp p a d ahlMran aiad 0>3. 

An alactronlnHy proframroad anvironmaftt for aduca- 
tion of praichool. layaraly/profoundly mantally ra- 
taniad ahMran afad 0*21 through tha uaa of a tata* 
phwto Ikikaia lyMam ki ramola Appalachia. 

A aomputar^baaad proiram of indivkkiai Initruction 
vi| ckiiad circuit talavliton which utilizad oommar- 
cially avalabta aoftwara. for aavarafy handlcappad 
chHdran and 4-21 whoaa physical impairmanta wara 
•o aavara that thay wara unabia to attartd public 
•choolt. 

An Intaractiva ratponaa ayitam ampkiylni cabia tala< 
vision obuplad wHh vidao-tapad, comput^rUad aduoa- 
tibnal proirammini faaturini puppat charaotari, for 
initnjctini aavaraly amotiohaliy diKurbad diMdian 
afad3-21. 

A train Ini prograni utilizini ricMI area taachfm padcati 
and a talaphonic communicationi ayMam to train par* 
anti in niral, ramota araai to aducata thair aavaraly 
handlcappad, homabound chNdran agad 3<21. 



RFP 74-10, "Prorami for Savaraty Handicap pad ChN4ran and Youth" 



lobby Palk, Prolact Oiractor 
Unlvaraity of Alabama 
Unlvaraity, Alabama 



Don Aihurit, Projact tiiraetor am 
Diafnostio School for Nauroloolally 

Handlcappad Chitdran 
Lot Antalai, Californk 

Dannli Knapczyk, Projact Oiractor 
tndIana.Univarilty Foundation 
Bioominfton, Indiana 



A modal iarvic«dallvary program for a Tri-Mod pop* 
ulatlon of lavaMy handlcappad chiidran in a lural 
araa. Davak>pa(l| and flald taitad paokagad curricutar 
modulai^ provkta^lndividualizad parant aarvlcai. 

A paycho-adueational^ modal which davalopad intar* 
vantion itratagiai and an amMmant battary of ordinal 
icalai for avahiation of aavarafy amotiondly disturbad 
chtMran agad 3*11. 

A oomprahaniiva aarvioa dalhrarv ayitam for achool 
agad wvaraly amotionally dlaturbad children In a col* 
laga^baiad damonitratibn school aatting for pupHa 
agai 1*12 yaart. pavalopad ralavant curriculum* af* 
MMmant procadurai, pararttal aarvlcai, and taehnlquaa 
for Intar<agancy involvamanl In lEP pfenning. 
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PROGRAM* FOR IfiVi REtY HANDK5AP«b CHILDREN AND YOUTH (ContlmiwJ) 



RFP 74-10 Confd 

ChMiai SptUman, ProjMt Dktctor 
PnHMtMESH 
' Httont SMi Hoipitil and Trainlnt Carrtir 
Parioni, Kannt 



UwiwMt Tufton, Project Director 
UnHnriity of Michigan 
AnnArboc,Midii|Wi 

Ruby Luna, Project Director 
Eipefpnai Pan Nuemos Ninoi 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 



Victor Baldwin, Project Director 
Teachinf Rewerch Diviiion 
Orefon State Syttam of 

Hlfhar Educetlon 
Monmouth, Oregon 

Barbere Fuzzano, Project Director 
' Meeting Street School 
Providence, Rhode liiand 



Norrli Harinf , Project Director 
Univerihy of VVeihington 
Seettie.Weihington 



Tim Crowner, Project Director 
Mediwn f-.S. District 8 
Medijon, WiKoniin 



A deoKHiftratloh ian|U«te training, wrvlvrf and dom*i. 
tic ikilii trainint. and popll aieeeiment for leverely 
mentally retarded children agei 4*tl yeert. Coordine- 
ted with local public and private ichooli in development 
of a community baaed model. 

A demonitretlon .project of educational and aHeMment 
•ervlcat for averely mentally retarded children, aged . 
3.11. Incorporated home programi in the curriculum 
of the daiaroom. 

A model progr«n for billnguel muhiculturad, leverely 
handicapped children and youth aged 0-21 veer*. Fee- 
tured itaff and perent training end their active Involve* 
ment In ImpUmenting project activltiei and In advocacy 
for Mverely hendicipped children. 

A oomprehenrive lervice delivery prograpti for severely 
emotionally disturbed end f^ltl -handicapped children 
aged 8-1t yean with emphaUs on curriculum ideveiop- 
ment, teacher preperatlon, perent Involvement, and 
group borne development. A JDRP*velidated model. 

A Mrvice delivery model for crippled multi- handicap- 
ped chndran aged 2-12 years which included child dl* 
agnostic eveluation curriculum development, parent 
consultation service, iniarvice staff training end coor- 
dination with related agencies. 

A demonstretion^ service project providing screening, 
diagnostic end prescriptive services for severely/pro- 
foundly retarded, emotionally disturbed end multiply 
handicapped children and youth aged 0-21 years. Em* 
phatized* curriculum development and staff inaarvica 
training. 

A public school *unlversity cooperative preservice/ln- 
sarvioe trelning program providing direct services to 
severely/profoundly handicapped chUdren aged 0-19 
years. Developed aseessment procedures and curricu- 
lum based on Individual Child needs. 



RFP 75*14, "Severely Handicapped Children with Auditoty Impeirment" 



Dorothy Coleman, Project Director 
Baltimore City Public Schools 
Baltimore. Rtaryland * 



An interegency coalition of educational, medical and 
social agencies providing a community 'SchooMwsed, 
Interdisciplinary training project for audltorlally Im- 
paired, multl* handicapped children aged 0-21 yeers. 
Developed strategies for deinstitutionalization. 
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PROQRAMI FOR UViRELY HANDICAPf ED CHILDREN AND YOUTH (ContimiKl) 
nn Ti-U. "Smrvly HtNi«p(Ml ChHdran wWi Stvtr* Emotbiwl Oiilurbinot" 



UMVMikvof Kmm 

KHMMCIty.lCOTM 



A puUhi adiQol dimonMratioii pcojfct for iiv«r«)y 
MnotkNMHv diitMrbMl diMran «|mI i-1t yMrt. D«. 
MioiMd currhiuiuin. MWMnMM prootAirat and Initni- 
ifMntatkNi, Mid ttchnlqun for ihliiratint Mvmty 
vnotloMlly dMurbM chldran kilo homa mviron- > 



JIFFW-W, "Smraty HandlMppMl ChMren with OnhofMdhi Impak^am" 



W>ymt.aiMorwid 
Ray Fonw, Proiaat Olraelori 
Unimaityaf Kaniai 
Naufolofllaal IniUftitt 
Lawftnaa, Kanaa 



A damonitration prajaol ulKUini a bto-faadback ap- 
proaih to motor trai^lni for lavaialy handlcappad chS. 
dran wHh onhopadio impakmaht^ afad 3-1ft yaart. 
Produoad aiaaMmant, aurrkuimn, itaff and parant ma- 
tarW*. ^ 



RFF7S.17/'lavaraly Handkappad Chldran with Viwd Impakmant" 



Slanlay L. louiiault and 
Randan Hailay, Projact Oiractori 
GaoriaPiMbodyCDUafa 
NaihvHa» TannaMaa 



A diainaitk/avakiathra and aducattonai Mrvicai dalivafy 
modal which proykM a racraattonal. provoeattoiwl and 
vooattonal trainini proram for lavaraly handlcappad 
chldran with vliual Impalrmant, aiad 0-18 yaart. Da- 
valDpad curriculum, ainwnant, parant and itaff tralnlna 
matarialt. 



RFP 7S-i%, "Savairaly/ProfoundtY Ratardad Chldran" 



Diana Briakar* Frplaat Dlractor 
MaMman Cantar for Child 

Davalopmam-Da66ia School 
Miami, FlofMa " 



A modal proram of auaumant, curriculum davalop- 
mant, and ancMlary aanrioai for Infanta and yourif chH. 
dran and 0-iYaf«i. Damonilraiadafricacyof aarly in- 
taivantton with Mvaralyyprpfoundfy ratardad chldran. 
A prolact validatad by tha Dapartmant of Educatton'i 
Joint DiMamlnatkm Raviaw Panal, 



RjFf TC-ia, "Savairaly/Profbundly Ratardad Youth" 



Joaaphina Dotaon, Projact Dlractor 
Maryland Slata Dapanmant of 
Educftion.|aair Miool 301 
Baitimora. Maryland 



Floyd DanniiL Projact Dlractor 
Gaoffa Paabody CoHan 
NaAvMa,T 



A pubtio day ichool proflram which provkM icr^inf 
and diainoitio mvlcai and prascrlptfva Inttniction 
for Mvaraly/profoundly ratardad youth and 1-21 
yaara. Faaturad dalnititutionallzatton and Intw-aiancy 

coordination. 

A damonMration prpjact dailinad to mo«a lavaraly/pro- 
foundty ratardad chlldran and youth agad 0-21 yaar 
from a raildantlal to a puMIc ichool aatting. Davalppad 
and rafinad a curriculum of indapandant and group liv- 
ing ikllt. 
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MIOOMiillFOII«IVfllil,¥HANOKVPiDCHILOnEN ANDYOU^ (CMitffiiiM) 











Ntw Ysfffc, t 


9W .Yttrtt 


wMlMtlfvMyinv^ 


htipitui tMJrm ■|Ml'3>1lyiHn. 








imI Dimihmm" 



'A flOHHMMlitV hMMi MfflrttS. pfVf#4( liMi^WrtMl fMNi* 



SilMsl WMiIn. ^cIii^Im!^ 



NAi Mtlhww, Fr*]«M OirMCcr 

fraiHtREAL 

Dipt* Mintil Rflfli4Mi9ii 

CVmmn, fwlh CiroliM 

Th* LMmini PiiM 
SyraciMft Unhrtnity 
. tyriMMi, N«w York 



itwit'llyMrt. 

A NKNltl #f ioivi^riiivfiilvt MrviiM! dfi|noiti$, ptiyii-^ 
• Ml, mi j^iliMrics vvaliMtiM, and aiuii U it n l pro* 
irammlni ti mmnlY mm tt oMHf 4i m i M «hMrMi, 
■l»i 3-21 yNfi. OtMltptM «urrMHlar, Miff wii ptrwic 

A rMlhy thwnpy himM whWi ivovUM ip u li l fatd 
ptiyiMr oatepitiorar, tpiiih ami KMriftf tha^apy; 
woaa ti onai trabilnt; raaraatkm; aommunfty laniaat; 
and payaholoaiaal mmI adMaatbnal nniaM to atvaraly 
aipiotlanally.fHiiHrbad chMran agit ••21 yun, 

A paycho^aduaatlomil modal school profram for iavara* 
ly amotioiiaXy diatur^ cfiHdran afad 3-10'yaari, 
fa«turlh| bttatnrtiop of parioudy xJiMurbad and typical 
chHdNn. . Utilkad obiarvatlonal approachai w atudy 
{maraation of handlaappa d wHh non-hand(aipppad. 



RFP 7t ' It, "Savaraly Handlaappad ChMran wHh Orthopadic |mpttrmant" 



Pairiaia Momeamary, Froiaat Dkaaior 
FroiactVIF 

Mapandant Sdwol DMriat laS 
J paa i al Edtnation Dapartmant 
Sl Paul, MInnaaola 



An Intandva proirani of praaphool and homabound mr- 
vlaat for noiivarbal, non-moblaahldran Inaludlni thon 
who omnot atlind ichool for complax madlaal raatpni. 
ProvWad jndhfMuallHd prdframminf throii|h a mMlti- 
diaclptinary approaah for lavaraly handlaappad, ortho- 
padleaHv imparad ahlfdran aiai 0-1t yfairt. 



RFP7l-aO,"aayaraly Handleappad ChUdran wKhViwal Impairmant". 



Piny Moialy , Prajact Dkactor 
Proitat HAND 

UfayatlaParWi Sahool loard 
Lafayatla, LaiiWana 



Guru P. Shama, Pioiaat Diractor 
ri!ihdilS»yS!fi^ CNkkan 



A modal praiahool Inlarvantibn profram to vlmally 
- Impalrad Mwraly handlaappad ahHdran afad 0-t yaart. 
FoeUMd on makiKraamlni of handlaappad wHh non- 
handkappad paart and davalopmant of daily Ihrini, 
■oaM,andnioMlftyiidlla. 



A indlviduallBad, laquantal, aduaatianal proiram 
vidini idanll fi aa t ton, aaraanini, dia^ioflia and 
acrlpilva lanriaa for a Hually impMrad, aavaraly ' 
aappad ahtdrah a|ad 3-1t yaan. .Oavafopad 
i&tt vMan aducatian and* aaaohlni malarialt and 
niquaa. 
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PROORAMt rOR «fVKRl^LY HANDtCATfEDCHlLPREN AND YOUTH iContimiMl) 



RFP7t.21.*'8wtft«y/rr»foun*y Rtttrdtd ChlWitn 



Und« LaM. froi«ct DkMMr 
fioiMC CHAIN 

p*pt of ChM Otwloprnwit " 
T«fflpt» AciaoM 

Carol Nttfion, Proiict DirMtor ^ 
Univ«r«lty of fllln^t M Chtwto Circk 



A oomprtlMniiM tduMtioMi prorim to m%X dif- 
ftrbii riMils of ehUdrtn durinf hifaiky and ih« pra- 
. idiool iMTlod. Providwl diiinottic and prttcriptivt 
MTKioai for MVtrtly, profoundly ralardad chNdran agMJ 
0< < yMrt and Uainiifii for thflir parantt. 

A muHfdiaipliiMcy wrvlaa dalivfry nwdal for infants 
and praiahool afad iav»ra4y/profoundly ralardad chH- 
dran. afad 0-t yatn, and thalr familiat who war* oon- 
fronlad With atnnpllaatloni of povaity, muitHinfuallinl 
and muHiculturallMn. . 



RFP7i-22,*'Sawalyyfrofoundly Ratardad Youth <tf 21 Yaarrf^ 



Ed Doucharand 

Richard Lyon, Pro]aat Dirfdonr 
Muitl^Handioappaii Cantar of 

PwwbMMtVaUay 
■amor. Malna 



A proiact for dayaloplnt noimaiiaatlon in inititution- 
altead nvaraly/profoundly ratardad youths aiad t'ZI 
yaari. DavalofMl a ourrlaulum in aalf-haip, lantuafla, 
motor, aoeiaU and Iniillaetual davalopmant 



RF? 77-10, "Savaraly Handicf ppad Audttorially Impalrad" 



Thomas Goutdar. Pro jact DiractoP 
Bavaraty Sehool of tha Oaf 
■airaraly, Mamahusatts 



Riahar4 Nowall, Projact Diractor 
.PanniyivanJa Stata Univarihy 
Univariity Park, Panniylvania 



An aitaMishad modal ptyahp adua«(onal aantar to 
provida oooparativa aara plus traatmant and adubation 
to auditorially impfirMl, muttl-handiteppad chMdran 
jita<|t-12yaan. 

- ProvkM nrvioas to aitdhorially Impairad, multi-handi- 
eappad diildran and .youth, afad f-ZI yaarp, using tht 
Chitd-laiad Infohnatkm Syttam,^ oonoaptuaU stand- 
ardizad proaadura for racording fWdant prograst whiah 
was uiad in daiitnfnf inatruetion on ait indhrldual basis; 



RFP 77.11/'Sa»ar»ly Handlcappad CmotkKMliy DtMurtiad" 



Patricia* Williams, Projact Okap^r 
ProMECXJCATE 
lndlana.Univarsity Foundation 
Dtvaiopmtntal Trainini Cantar 
Bioominflton, Indiana 



Mark Stawart, Proiact Diractqr 
DWrskin of ChiM'Psychiatry 
Univariity of Iowa, 
Iowa Cfty, Iowa 



■artran Rutianbari, Prajact Oiractor 
DavalopAwntal Cantar for Auttki 

ChSdran 
Phlladalphia, Pannsyivania 



Dambmtralad that savaraly amotionally diiturbad ohU- 
drtn agad |r21 can ba afkidatad thiouflh davakipmantil 
aiaaiamant and ourrloutar itrataiias; parants of thasa 
cNldran can ba trainad as activa partMpants, and lodal 
■workars'ara aWa to aaitt famiiias in pn adaaatkmal c«« 
poaity. 

A modal' proram to datarmlna tha adiioatKHMl/traininf 
synam which can bait avahiala autlttki youngslKs agad 
•<21 and ooordinata tBa homa and achbol oNaetiyas^ 
Sarvkws indudad aystamatki ayahwtion and a bahavk>rat 
- approach to ktitrtictlon of aach diMd. 

Utillaad auxiliary sarvicasjto.maKimlza tha makiitraam^ 
rna of wvaraty amotionally diiturbad muttihandkappad 
chlldran and youth agad t-ltyaart. 
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rtgaWAMi rem WViHiUY HAKD»CAPfeDCHILPmN AND YOUTH iQpnthm-) 



I^lcit Lwtt, Project 



iMbwa FszMtio.froiMt EHrtclor 
Proittt PROMISE - ^ 

MMtinf tlr»»rSchool. EiUtt SmI 
tociHyornho^litand 

JoVM $*«ffUr. Proitct DirHtoT 
QspHol ATM RthabiUtitition CMitor 
Auitin,T«xai 



IhtwiMt HlHi RHtomt Ctnttf 
fnitituti.WMtVirflnia 



An miH -HW "«hW whljh P^J^*"*^^ 
Ml/MkMitkMMl ••itMm«nt/pl««mki|, Mid Irainini wwm 

ijftn ifid rai ytwrtomoft normrt plt^^ 

IMTtntt, tnd iKtiwtat and feiinrltt trakihn for itirt , 

mM chlWrw M«l • 21 YW« who w«rt vJrtoillv ta- 
Mnloti. Tht proi«et •ttwipttd to rtduc. inititiitlcmjH* 
tnvlronimnts. ^ ^ 



RFP 77.13. '•fcwilv Hindl«pf*d VIumIIV ^"^^2 



JoMphmt Pall. Proi«ct Dktctof 
OtkHiU School 
Hirtford, Coniwctlcut 



pMl Ytniw. Proitet DIrtctor 
UtttnM inlthntdhitt Unit 
KNiton, P«nniylv«nlB 



utirSnpiktd Yoummri and 8-18 V»«i bV modify. 
thlKrad^^ •ducrtlpnal/ti.lnljB pro. 

tibml polwtfaU. « oompr*MilWi,ti«i«n«nt tTKl dW. 
SSSIc SoSdur.: XKl , SriKriptlw. IndlvWudlzwl .du • 
cation Md tratoiini profram. 

A pronm to protW* IndlvkkuHwd iiduijtlpMl 
Vioti to chWrJo^ 8-21 y«*i-thrpoth Intanilvt, 
vSinSi pKHMmmhir lnchid«l ti.lnlni for mwUmuj 

MHMf MMtlal trakilmi In frbti md tint motor, oonoap- 

IiS'JIo3wl!l dcllli: orl.ot.tlon. mobility, prwocrtlonri 
■ltd vocitloiMl trainlni. 
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PnOOAAMt FOR IIVIRILY HANOICAPf B^HIILOREN AND YOUTH (ContliHifd) 



RFP 77.13 Court 

M«rth«Miirra«l, ProiMC DkMtor 
MHViPrtjMt 

TMM$ilMK)<fbr«wilind ' 
Atittlit,T«cu 



A>rblM« to prMtnt and/or rimWitit pttonM 
••MiiMitil tnd tAMttbnal May* in viwdlv im- 

tf>mi#i fltld MniMliitiQn io|MrtieifMt(h| ciiMrM m4 
«•« MiMurtfift wHh praiwit iMimy of mvImil In- 
ihNM ifvMnf of iliff,«urrl«ilum |uM«Mt,4ii«iioilt 
Md tMfcNKiim, •oonllfMCiwi of inlMifMtey tfforti; 



RFP 77.14, "Stmly/rrofMndty MtnMly natmM^NdrMiMd Vo«A" 



aMrofi fnmon, Prolaet DkKiior 
Nonlwn lllkioN Unimiitv 
0«|it.orSpMWEducati(Mi 
D«kalb, IHinoii 



CfMrf«« Sptllman, Proifet Dirlctor 
ProjMt PRIDE 
Parmni RtiMroh Otmw 
Paraont Ho^iital Ik Tfiininf Cwtir 

HriialMfKmmt 



MksfHiri lafHitr, Projwt Oirtctor 
John F. KwrnKfY Instituli 
MtJniort.Mvytand 



KtHh Uraon, ProjMt Oiractor 
SpmW Education Dapanmwt 
Portland Stall Univtrahy 
Portlands Onion 



Nathan Fama, Projact Dkaetor 
Pn^Mt for Initltutioflalfead Sararalv 

MantaHy Ratardad 
PhKadalphia, Panniyihmnia 



All aaoloiiaal ihiaryantipn modal aoor^thadni homa 
and Mhool amlronamnf* of aavaraly ra^vdad yoMni. 
ilarfaMMtyaara. Indtvidbaliiad lalwoi and homa 
aduaation and m a napma n t progfanii waifa laaad upon 
todap» acologlpii aKwmanta d a»a|op<M for aarfiiw* 
iMpant with tfia ohMiva lo anhanaa aaah imdfnfa 
daly^ livlm, aomnHinlaation- and p^avoMtional h^itt. 

A pjiWia Mhool damonicratkm prola»t'for maraly 
handicappad ahWtwt afad S.21 yaaritJfvN in a rural, 
^larialy populalad araa. Pravldad taMinlaal wppwt to 
rural lahooli, itata dapartinantt, and unkaraHiatda« 
airbii ataiManaa Indavalopintaduaational »ibir«n*for 
•avatafy and profoundly handiaappad atudantt in rural 
araai. ■ . / ■ ^ ' ' 

Oavalopad i atanroom lyMam for profoundly ratardad 
Kudanti aiad t.21 yaari for raplloMlon in tha "aval- 
aia^ puUia Mhool utim only "avarata" raiouraat. Tha 
Mudanta wart providad ln.dapth iiMaamant and dlai* 
noaii upon whkh (ndfvMuil t>biacttvaa and vraaarto* 
tipniwarabaMd. THa modal liH^dad modtflaatiofr 
of danroom faalHiai to maat Individual laamini 
atylat, 

Davalopad a modal for'ti^ininf aavarafy handlamd 
indfvlAialt aiad 1.21 yaarf Ip ae<|uira pr«*«aational 
and voaational akN|« whWi would aHo^v tham la ha 
l^onJobiinlhaapiiMmity. Inaludadapraaarlp. 
thra pfoirim haMd upon indhiidual aMaaaman^ Mm.' 
lor modification, job tralnim and lob plaaamant. Da. 
valopad an aaaaaamant inabunMnt, « voaMiwNl aurrlau. 
him, a irainini poakat for profaaaionala and a manual 
fortrafniniproaaduraa, 

A pfojact whkh aaaurtd aommunhy pl aaaman u far m. 
vardy moniaHy ralardad ahlMmn aiad 4.21 yaafs and 
danlopad a modal fiar rapliaatlMi. Offarad laaidanta 
avduMbnArafnlni In tha araaa of iaif . halp, aammuiil- 
cation, and bahavloral complianaa aa a praparaiory 
maanira for axplorlni ahamailva Ifvlm anramaman^ 
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PliOQIIAMt FOR •KVinit.V HANOWAWPEDtSHILOBEN AND YOUTH (C«i»lifHWd) 



Jm GmMtnu, ProiMt Dir«cior 
'F»(rf«xGo«Mty PuMkSdwoli 
ViMMt.Virfinia 



Al Lynch, Pi«iKt Dinctor 
WMhinitoii Stan DtiMrlnNnt 

of hiMta InimMtioii 
Olyivif^WMliingioii 



ipywprim, Mif-lniciM intorwiion bMNatn^^ Hi* 
w n V ily/iirt f ymOy wnHWy n m494 ihN pfwi 1-21 
ymnimihkmminnnmt, IimIiiM jmiMVict amt in> 
•mlM imwHtiMi trainini for ittTf and p&tmU, and 
■ufMnlwl iMitMirwtiont 

A moMI proinMn of MpMtlon/tratnlni for tavtrtfy/ 
profoimdlV MM riiXdrw iMidI yqulh tftd f-1t 
VMTf. iMiiMM pro n *ift» for dMormininf fligibility. 
•MNiini wni dtorMim «Nh. HiHlMt'f yhytlwl and 
mtfrtri fiMiatiofiIni IMrovUad Mhridua) Nrvtoa 
triam wMi Ihraa iiarU: ami an MhrMual aducation 
^n. IrMirMiirf had* plan, and kidhridiial 90c! I lar* 
vieaplan. 

>rairidad an InHrdtiiiplhiaiv laam io iniit paranu and 
Maahari to davalop an Indfvidual aducation protram 
for iiudanu nad •^21 yaary afiir laihartni lnfoniia> 
tlon akout aaah itudanri lavfl of pavformanoa^ and 
wraanini aach piaititipant for problami in haarinf, 
viiion, bahaviwr physical and oral functioning. 

Pr6vidad iyiiimatic,pra«ooational/aducational nrvioai 
ttTMiidanis aiad 13-21 yaari with attantion to antfy- 
laval bahavion for vdaational and INinii placamahti; 
providad avahiation and ongoing aManmant of studant 
aompatanaiai; aoofdinalad a oohtinuwn of larvicai to 
homa, ichpoli, and raland oomtnunity atanckii. 



RFP 77^20, "Outraach Pniframi for Savaraly Handicappad Chldran and Youdi" 



DonaM AdNMrit, Froiact Diractor 
Di^MMlie Sflhoot for tfia 

NaurolotiMNy Handiaappfd 
ljatAnfil««,Caiifomia 

Victor Mdwin. Proiact DIractor 
Tavhint flaiaartli Dhrlilon 
Manmoiith, Onian 



Vdaria Lymh, Projact DIractor 
Exparimantal Education UnK 
UnKranlty of Wadilniton 



An outraach projact raplicatinfl oomponantt of a dif-. 
faranlial, ptycho-aducatiortal aManmant prosram 
through iCaCawida damonitration and training t)f pro- 
fact and othar paraonnal. 

An outraach projact providing^ technical aidftanca in 
tha aducation of Mvaraly handicappad chldran and ra- 
plicating Mcbanful oomponanu^f tha original damon- 
itration modal which kidudad praicriptiva programi. 
indivldualizad {mtructlon for t>ahavior. aitf -haip. Ian- 
guaga, motor, and oognHiva akilt. 

An outraach pn4act provMWif tadmlcal anlitanca to 
wlactad itata and loorty fundad programi for 4ha «• 
varaly handicappad wHhIn public ichoolt MttlnQi In 
tha Itata of Wadiington; throuilh lystamatic Instruction 
and an Hitardiiclpllnary taam approach. 
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nMKKUMI FOR MVlRltY HANDICAmD CHltOfREN AND YOUTH (Contlmi«4) 



IfeiMb IMkMt^ to^^A^ ■»« ■■ 

w^OTipf ^vri^^M W^Wt 

Ummlcy •! HmmH it Mmim 



- AvVM McLmiI( PlTilwt Dif MiOf • 
Vmw Vf CMM RMMfiii 
UniffnHif of Kmmm . 

SandTYi AHm^» PiNM Din^r 

Unirai. /•IMlMMici-CDhimWt 
GoiuNiM^MlMwri 



To<n ItNtmy^ frojfct tHrfcior 
CufiMi.Or«|0<i 



prawn nd 
Lm Qiii«n#waW, PYoltet Dfraclore 
IMImiityofWliM«nriii 



OMtloplni.i Mlwrt t]m«.wtiviti«i curriailuni tompo- 
nwit wh Ml ma b»uMd wHhln ih« fltMroom to mpplf. 

V hamiitip p tJ wMtmnt, atari 13-1 1 y mti. 

'MMtirykif tral a mw l ni th« ptrnte iniirtatlvt and 
proaaNing ikMs whWi ara antniM to iha toqHfiMoii 
of n«w ilcMi ami lh« uroAietWt iiia of a "normatM" 
amrlronmant, ttr itvaraty fiandiaappa^ youth ai«l 
14*1tyaart. - 

Providihi vocational liaMitatioii itrvfaai io wvaraly 
hanrfioipiMl youth, aiad 13-ft yaan Mliii\n$ aa* 
(luWtkm aiMl makilMianaa of voaattonal ikXIi. traiw- 
far of thaw ikMi of work arttima ami adaptivt/xcial 
ikMi ralaiad to walaMful haMttation, 

rrovUini larvlaat to mdtJply handli^tpad/aavtraly 
ratardad adblaioants-afMi 13-1» throuth dira«t as- 
ihlaiiaa to taaahari; davatopinant, takim and dh- 
«>mln8tk>n pf a Huwtk vocational domain of tha . 
Oraton StiiiWfUa StudantrroflNit Raaord. 

Davaloplni Mrataf lit for datlgnlnf an approprlala 
auirkular aonttnt In puMU ichool jarviipa datlvary 
rnodals to prapara a wida rtnta of Mv«rtty haridi- 
aappad jtudanto aias 13-11 yaar'i to function a» 
tndapandaniy and, at producthraly a< poMttria In 
poiC-«ehoo| community, vdortlonal. domaitle. 
ahdraocaatlortalantflronnMnts. , 



RFP Tt-IO, "Proframs fpr Savaraly Handkippad ChMran and Youth 
Oomattlo-Outraach" ^ 



Randdl Hariay. Projact Dlmior 
Gaoria Paabody Collafa 
NadivHIa.TannaiiM' 



ProvMIni taahnlaal anlitanaa tn itaf^ tralnfni, ooopf ra- 
tion and eaordlnation wHh community aianclas, and 
-parant aarvlaaii, Hi tN rapllcatlon of tha ofHnlzation'i 
modal vlibn damonitration projact. 



RFP 7i-30, 'Wodtl Proiactt for Daaf -Blind Youth" 



David Tamplaman. Projact DIraetor 
Taacfiint Raiaarch 
Monmouth. Orafon 



Damonttratini that daaf-UInd itudants, aiad 13-21. ' 
can ba aduoatad In a non-eata|orlcal daiaroom. Plana 
to Idantify practical, functional trainlni mathod^ pro- 
oaduras and mattrlali.for pravocatlonal training of 
daaf - blind ttudanu tpacKlo to work aattlngs. 
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rnOORAMS fOn KVERELY HANOICAPf EO CHILDIiEH ANt> YQUTH (ContkwMl) 



■■yA<»><mfityllw<li^pii/ drtni|Mir^12Viwr«, lltf«rti«iMlto1h«koii|k^^ 

FraMt Puifc Fw ni Ul iii towini wfonmil^Htii of IEP» wmI «ra wt^ Inlwih* 

•mFramliiOeC^W»yii<< iralniniprotrOTiiMlNpNMtiMt. 

OMlMMllMMrAMvlTraMnttMitK |ip«»orKi*«»^MItMtNmi!(*lthpMtiuhiWi»^^ 

an^ Mmtlfwini •pmrnant of Iht M-Wind «tu- 
dMit and inaorporMH teUd family ihvolv«mnt to ai* 
' ^ litt famVIti in the davatoprnwi) of thak handicafHMd 

chMdran, a«ad 3-1 V yaari. 
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CHILD ASSESSMEKT 



, ANALYSIS 

According to tha Sncyclop«dift of isducational Svaluation (Andaraon^ 
Ball, ana Murphy, 1975): . ' 

.«a8«aamant> uaad praciaaly, haa-a niirrowar naaning than 
avaluation but a broadar naaning than naaauranent. In. ita 
aarivatioh, tha word "aaaaiia^ aaana to *'ait baaida" or *to 
aaaiat tha judga,*' It tharafora aaama appropriata. . . to limit 
. tha tarm *^aaaaaanant" to tha procaaa of gatherinig data and 
faahionlng thaa into an intarpratabla form. . . (p. 27) - 
\ ' '■ - . 

In contraat, maaauramant ia hald by moat paopla to be tha aimpla act 
of quantification (a. g., Coolay^and Lohnaa, ^1976; Sax, 1974), and 
evaluation i» ganerally ball evad ^o axtand directly into deciaion- 
making (e.g., Andaraon, Ball, and 'Murphy, 1975! gtufflabaam, 
Foley, Gephert, Guba, Hammond, Merriman^ and Provua, 1971;' White, 
Note 1), That i a not to aay that aaaeaament ia divorced from 
deciiion-meking, for, ea Andereon, Bell, and Bfurphy (1975) are 
carefUl'to point out: "^.^the entire aeeeeement proceae may be 
planned In light of pleueible elternetive decieione" (p. 18). The 
difference between aeeeesment. and eveiuetion liee not eo much in 
their orienteti on toward decieion-mekinig, but in the degree to 
which the deciaion iteelf ie ectuelly e part of .the proceee.. 
Aeeeeament leade up to the decleion, but only "eeeiete the judge," 
who mey or mey-not beee the finel decision polely on the informetion 
provided by the eeeeeement. In eveiuetion, elnce the decieion ie 
pert of the predetermined proceee, the decieion muet' follow 
directly from the. informetion provided*. 

^ Educetore who heve etudied eeeeeament and eVeluet;Lon in eome 
depth would generelly tend to egree With the dietinctione mede 
above (e.g.. Salvia and Yeeeldyke, 1978| Stufflebeam, Tolay, 
Gephart, Gube, Hammon, Miirriman, and '^roviif, 1971) -Isut, if one 
examinee the coinnonplece ueagee of the terme, an . intereeting 
problem arieee. By eeyinq *chiid eeeeeement * one imoliee e 
aomewhat imperfect reieti'onship between the proceee oi collecting 
information and arriving at a final deciaion. By referring to 



■ program »v»lu»tlon , on the Qther .hand, one* impliea that the 
final decision wU I bt a diract and prediqtaWe outcome Of the 
infocmation Colltcttd. Are decisions concerning children so 
much less predictable than those involving programs? Perhaps, 
and, indeed, the differential application of those tejrms may say 
something very profound about 'our t r ad itionza perceptions of. 
individual pupil-oriented education. 

Historically, education haa been perceived as more of a. 
privilege than a right (White and Liberty r 1976) ♦ Programs were 
generally inflexible in their approach to instruction and the only 
decision concerning individual children of any import was whether 
or not A given child would be allowed to participate in a prograirf at 
all» Up to a certain point, that decision could be made much more 
profitably on the basis of economic factbrs, political influences,, 
and social status than through any . concern for the pupil's 
characteristics per se . When interest in pUpil performance did 
begin to materialize on a large scale, it still took an elitist- 
form norm- referenced tests were developed so children could'be 
identified (and excluded) on the 'basis of their presumed inability 
to benefit from the educational system as it then existed (Binet 
and Simon, 1916; Colvin, 1921; Woodrow, 1921). Although' 
•ducatiQnal practice did become more child-oriented and flexible 
over 'the next' half- century, a basic exclusionary/segregationist 
attitude continued to dominate. Concern still focused on the 
- development of "generally better" programs capalsle of serving 
"most children." Those children who fell too far oUtside the 
established norms were grouped together in speciaX classes, 
separate schools, or residential facilities. If educational 
services were provided at all, they still tended to be "class- 
oriented" with each "type" of pupil receiving a basically uniform 
program. In 1971 the Congriess of - the United States attempted to. 
deal with that problem by providing economic incentives for the 
improvement and expansion of speCi*,! education and related 
services (P.L. 91-230, the Education of . the Handicapped Act), 
Incentives alone did not seem to be effective, however, so the 
Congress becfame more directive in 1974 by mandating the 
identification and evaluation of all handicapped children and the 
establishment of full educational Opportunities for those children 
no later than 1981 (p.L, 93-380). Finally, in 1975, the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L, 94-142) was passed with even 
stronger admonitions and ^ regulations/ to "assure that all 
handle apjied children have available to them a free appropriate 
public education which emphasizes special education and related 
services designed to meet their unique needs ." 
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Th* impXicntion* £pv qhild ass^^iment of th« latest f«d#ral 
law *r#*nUiBti?QU»* Moit importantly, thi law straeaes tha ne«d for 
daaigning individuali&ad adUcational programa to meat individual 
naada* 94-142 not only forbida axclusiori frpm educfutipn, it^ 

alap disparagaa tha'use of "standard" programa for pupil a with 
"atandard* handicappjLn^ conditions . Each childmuat be assessed aa 
an tndlviduar and .treated educationally aa such. "Three points in 
the law are especially . relevent to thia chapter.' First, 
aasessments . must be npn-r«Cially and npn^culturally; di«i, 
criminatory. That ia, tests oxr procedurea cannot bemused if their 
results will place a pupil at a disadvantage simply because of hia - 
or her racial or cultural background. Second, the-lndividualized 
Educational Plan (lEP) must include a statement of the. pupil 'a, 
present levels of educational performance. Third, .tl^ere must be an 
explicit Btatement of each pupil's annual goal a. and intermediate 
objectives, including criteria and evaluation procedures for 
determining^ at least annually, whether those goals and objectives 
are being met. Thoae three provisions imply that an individual 
pupil ' a ^eeds will actuaJ-ly be taken into account when developing 
and -^implementing special programs to meet- those needs. 
Unfortunately, implications might not translate into reality. 

While the law says that discriminations cannot be made on the 
basis of culture or race, it doesn't really say that educators must 
discriminate pupils on the basis of true educational need, either. 
A statement of the pupil's present levels of . educational 
performance is required, but the law does not really say how that 
information must be used in actually - developing a program. 
Similarly, while the law says that the progress of the pupil must be 
monitored, it does not require that the program be changed if 
progress is found to be less than satisfactory. In short, the. law 
is quite explicit in defining how information must be -collected and 
treated (assessment), but leaves the issue of decisioi-making 
(evaluation) open to question. Why? There seems tojbg^^oneral 
concensus of opinion that, for the most part, w/'are still in a 
process of learning how to use the information we collect and treat 
so precisely to make equally precise and effective decisions. One 
cannot mandate what we. all too infrequently know how to do. For 
that reason. I am reaigned to the hopefully temporary necessity of 
using the term child assessment rather than child evaluation. I am 
not resigned, however, to the exclusion of decision-making from 
consideration altogether Jmd so shall include that element in the 
definition of child aasessment aa it will be addressed in this 
chapter: 
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Chnd MMUftmtnt^i mm it wiU b« ui«d in thl« chapt.r; r«fer« 
to tht proc«i» of 9f«th«ring, organizing iind analyzing infpr- 
. iiation In a manna r which will facilitata tiwaly and apprd- 
priata decAsiona jcpncerning'prograwa daaignad to |naat tha 
naada of an individual puf&l. 

In tha ramaindar of thia^saction, aach elament of- tha dafi- 
• nition providad abova will hm diacutaad in aopia datail, aapaqially 
aaitpartaina tomodal prog'rama. In tha rama^i'ng aactiona of thia 
chaptar, attantion will turn- to apacific aaiaaamant iaauaa,. 
currant aaaaaamant . practicaa in modal prograraa> and apparant 
tranda in tha stata of tha art. . 

" . . . Individual Pupil** - . . * 

Judging from tha daacriptiona prapa'red by many * modal pro- 
^ grama, aducatora ara prona to-confuaa cl^ild asiTaafimant and program 
. avaluation or to-aee ona as an aXtehaion of tha othar. Tha purpoai^a 
of tha two ayatams raally -do not lend thamaalvea to auch ah 
iaojnorphic interdepandancy. 

Program evaluation , daciaiona involva tha devalppment, 
implamantation, ref inemant/ and/or tarmination: of ganaral programa 
daaignad to aarva whole^roups of childran. For axampla/ program 
avaluationa might ba aat Up to help dacida which building. «nd 
facilities naad to ba constructed, what ataf f muat be hired, how 
the staff should ba trained, or what general curriculum materiala 
ahould ba purchased (e.g.,' Stufflebeam, Folay^ Gephart, Cuba, 
Hammond, Merriman, and Provus, 1971) . In some cases, the deciaion 
will affect all children in a program (e.5r., all children might be 
iJlacad in tha same facility), while in other caaea deciaiona will 
affect ohly subgroups of children (e.g., not all childreh will 
require all of tha special service options a program offere). in 
aach case, howavar, the overall purpoae of program ayaiuatioh da to 
help the aducator make informed choicea while deciding how to aet 
up a general framework for meeting the naada of aome target 
population. • * 

In child aasaeament, the focua ahifta from the overall 
effectiveneaa of a general program to the apacific neede of each 
individual child. Perhapa, for example, a certain approach to 
teaching self-help akilla works with most children, but one child 
may need something different. Most children in a particular 
program might progress wall with only a half-hour of apecial help, 
but one particular pupil may need conaidirably more time. Within 
the general framework establiahad through careful program 
evaluatfon, it is . the purpose of child assessment to help in 
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a«cldin9 which, iptqi«iC options shoaXd t)e employed for" each 
individual child «nd^ Whtn none of th« general option* appear 
adequate, to guide in the developnent of new programs which will 
meet the child* a individual needs. 

Some of tha alamenta of a ayatem deaX^ied to facilitate an 
overall program avaluation might be borrowed from an existing child 
aaseaamant ayiktam or vica ve'raa. Perhaps a test used to. evaluate 
ovarall program success is also useful for daciding which pupils 
should ba t^ansfarred to another program. Planned overlap between 
systams should be encouraged but/ for at least two reasons, it. is 
unlilcaiy that a child assessment syatem would adequately meet all 
program avaluation needs or vice versa. First, in most prograA^ - 
evaluations^ 4t is desirable to collect comparable dajba on ail 
children within the program so a comprehensive and meaningful 
picture of overall program success can be formulated. When making 
decisions concerning individual pupils, on the other hand, the 
system must be flexible enough to allow the collection of whatever 
information is of most use in that individual case eVen if some 
or all of that information would be of little or no use in making 
decisions for other children. Secondly, appropriate child 
assessment will frequently lead to rapid program changes and 
modifications, whereas meaningful program evaluation often 
requires thai: the program be consistently applied over some 
predetermined period. If a pupil appeared to be having 
difficulties during the first few days of a new vocational program, 
chiM assessment might prompt a change in the program. If the focus/" 
were on the evaluation of the program itself, the program might be 
continued without change in order to give it every opportunity to 
work. In short, even if the same basic information is being 
collected, the functional outcomes of child assessment and program 
evaluation can still Be in virtual opposition to one another. The 
role which each system plays in the development and conduct of a 
program is entirely different from that ^f the other. 

. .Decisions. 

Since the purpose of child assessment is to help the educator' 
make decisions about individual pupil programs, the developmei^t^ of 
a child assessment systMn must begin with the specification o^-the 
actual decisi^s that*n^d to be made. Some care is required, for, 
if this step in the process of system development is not properly 
completed, the whole system will be directionless pr^ perhaps 
worse, misdirected. For example, one model program reported that 
^wSks" developing a system to help .educators decide which of a 
pupil's prevocatxonal skill development needs was greatest.' 



Tbtt t«a90n«blt> hut on closer inspection^ knowing- a • 

pupil *ftop«tfOrmanc« dafiolts will not nacessarily resulf in any 
particu3,ar actio^i concerning his or her program. Instruction 
might begin with skills which relate-to those needs, but work 
Might; just as easily pi;ooeea with other, seemingly less impor- 
tant skills prerequisite skUls, skiijls, of immediate concerh 
to the parents, (or even skills which ace obriousrly unimportant, 
but which can, serve as siapXe:. instrQctton#l targets during a 
^riod w^en the t«*chet and pupil "get to Know^ one another." 

"Deciding" which of a, pupil's iiMds aire greatest amounts to 
lit more than artiving at some conclusion, 'discovering pome fact 
or bit^ ot information, or making some statement of- belief, Hftny.of 
the presumed purposes of child assessment fall into that. type, of* 
category. While. such iixformation may have tremendous impact on the 
pupil's program, then again it might not. It i» iinqportant, 
therefore, to make .a -distinction between "determinations" (the ^ 
process of documenting- 'or diacoveriiig something) and "true 
decisions'^ (the process o^making a choice among possible actions 
which will direaii:ly . affect the future course of a.child' s program) , 
On* may lead to the other, but,. , in the long run, it is the 
decision — the action — that counts. A few examples might 
illustrate the point more clearly: 

One might try to determine a child' s skill development needa 
as one piece of information useful in* deciding where in- 
struction should begin. ' ' V . 

If we could determine whether a child h^d a hear ihg deficit, 
*^it might be easier to decide .which of • several communication . 
* programs we. should try with the pupil first. 

By determining whether a i^upil is having trouble in a regular 
class, we can begin the process necessary for deciding whether 
the ptipil should be sdmitted into a special education program. 

In other wofds, when describing the decisions' which an assessment 
system is designed to facilitate, calre should be taken to make 
explicit reference to the actions vhich should result from, the 
decision. . 



Th» <JU«».tion p« vh«thtr it ditQimion in "^appropriatf" i« ter- 
ribly coaplM «nd «xi)j*et to a nu»b«r of qualifications. It i* 
■ipplft •nough, for «xm»pl«, to mmy that a progrrammatic d«ciaion i» 
apprpprimt* to •xt«xit that it ramiita in an iwprov'amant in tlia 
pupil lifa (Stu£flab«aM» Fol^y, Cepbart/ Cuba, Hawnond, 
Harri»anV and Provua, 1971). DafiniJ^g "inprovewent" and Waighing 
tlia- ral-ativa «arit» of diffaraht aorta of imprbvartiant ara com- 
plataly diffarant inatta^a. P,L. 94*»l42 attawpta to daal with thoaa 
problaw* by at laaat diatributing tha raaponaibility for mtjor 
daci«ionaa amonq aavaral peopl*! including taach^ra, ' local 
adsiniatratora, r#lavant apacialipts, paranta and, whan poasibla, 
tha i^upil hiwaalf or haraalf . Still, tha group dynaadcs of that 
procaaa ar* fraquantly laM than aatiafactory and often aubject to 
claarXy inappropriate inf luancaa lika paraonal praaaure, 
ava$.lability of prograraa and reaourcea, the pupil* a aex or race, 
and the veated interests^ of aocial agencies and advocacy groups, 
(Holland/ 1980). Clearly, the resolution of all those problems is 
'beyond the scope of this chapter. It may be possible^ however, to 
outline at laaat a few considerations which might be made when 
trying to determine whetdier an aasessment process has led to an 
appropriate decision. 

Borrowing from /traditional testing theory, one might aaaume 
that a decision ia valid 'to the exrtent that it accomplishes what it 
was 'intended to accomplish (Anderson, Ball, and Murphy^ 1975; 
English and English, 1958). Before an assessment process is im- 
plemented, therefore, it would seem wise to obtain a clear con- 
aenaua of opinion concerning the desired outcome and to test the 
validity of the process through an examination of the actual 
outcome. If, for example, the purpose of k screening and referral 

♦ process is to identify those children who have a high probability 
of needinq^ the types of ..services a program offers^ one might 
examine the results of more detailed f OlXow-*up assessments to see 
just how many referred pupils . actually turned out to need the 
services in question. If pli^cement in the program is found to be 
appropriate for only 30% of^ the pupils, .the screening process is 
obviously not a valid p^redictor of need. Of coursa^ even if all 
referral* appeared, to be appropriate « ohe would ^till have to. 

. examine at least a sampling of pupils who not referred to make 

sure that pupila in need were not being overlooked. 



Th« QUtcon^ of u. dtciaipn-making'proc^aa might alao v«li- 
d«t«4 at?, an •vtn mavm basic l«v«x. Sine*, aa daf£n^d above,' 
d#cialon« «uat ralata to claar-cut action*, ona might almply aak 
whathar tha action actually took placa. if, for axampla, a child 
atudy taui dacidad that a program muat b« devalopad in a particular 
curricular araa, it.ahould be. safe to assUma that the program waa, 
in fact* developed and impleraente'd. According to Alper (Note 2), 
that may not be a aafe aaaiwHptio^ at all. In a study of the- lEP' 
proc4|aa in California, Alper diacoverad that a larsfe|;i9arcentage of 
the prograwa deacrihed on individual pupil "itjf^u ware not 
iapieaented at any obaervitola level in the'clasaroom. While such, 
poor correapondence between the lEP and claBsroom actiyl-tiea might 
b4 attributed to a aimple lack of skill ot professionalism on the 
part of the teachera involved^ it might just aa easily iae laid at 
tha fa^t of the deciaion-making proceaa itself — the decision 
reached by the group may have been uninterpre table, vague, 
inappropriate, or imposaibie' to implement! ofie should ask, 
therefore, whether additional information should have been 
conaidared' by the group or treated in a different manner to arrive 
at a more realistic and appropriate decision in the firat place. 

Tha- reliability of tiie deciaion-making process can also in- 
fluence the validity of a decision. What Salvia and Ysseldyke 
(1978) aay about tests should alao be true of decisiopa: "Re- 
li'ability is a necesaary biit not a sufficient condition for valid 
meaaure»ent...the reliability of > teat limits its potential 
validity (p. 104).'* As applied to assessment decisions, that might 
be translated to mean ^ that if the. aame basic assessment 
information, treated in the same basic way, does not lead con- 
aiatently to the same decision, then the decision itself * may be 
invalid.' The word may needs to be emphasized, howevei;. The 
relationship of a. test to a test score is considerably more direct 
than the telationship between a body of information ''arid an 
educational decision. While we might assume that the same teat, 
given to the same pupil, should always yield the same, information 
regardleas of the person administering the . test, we cannot as 
easily divorce the role of the person in the total decisionrmaking 
process. Different people will have different, backgrounds and 
experiences with the pupil and may, quite legitimately, arrive at " 
different conclusion^. Still, to the degree that an assessment 
process does actually guide decisions in a clear-cut, replicable 
fashion, some confidence in the basic validity of the process might 
be gained. 



"...to fiicilltiit#. « .** ^ ; 

Hany •ducatoyn Umit th«ir concern fpr formal> w«H doqu- 
»ttiit«d child aasttssMnt »y«t#li« t;o Vh«ra con»iat«ntly «p- 

pjropr4*t« d«ci»ionii at* difficult to r«*cb. ff , for •xunpl*, th« 
fttaitf in « particular program to li«v« »om« difficulty in 

d«Qiding •xactiy wh«r« pupil** inatructton ahould ba^in in a 
curricuiair ■•qfuanca, aom« attempt might hm mad* to d«valop » mora 
pracrtaa. approach for making thoaa dacialona. If an inforwai 
approach appaara to ba Vorking in aoma othar ar«a. of tha program, 
trying to impo aa additional atructura might dp moxa harm than good. 
Evan if a naw ayatom'would not disrupt tha aatabliahad pattam of 
aucpaaa^ tha reaourcaa^uoad to davalop that ay at em might ba apont 
mora profitably al«awhara» Still, when adopting a laiaaaz faira 
attituda, it ia important to raalita , that the daciaion not to 
davalop a mora formal aystam is almost certainly going to ba 
influenced by individual skills and competencies. Other people 
might not enjoy the same, success as. current staff 'and previously 
unnoticed problems, may come to light when someone leaves or a new 
person is hired. That may be of only limited concern with some 
programs, hut it should be of paramount importance to model 
programs* 

Model programs are not funded simply to aeryo the pupils in a 
given .locality. They are funded to demonstrate an exemplary 
approach to the education of some group of handicapped pupils and 
to encouraga the adoption and replication of that approach by other 
programs working with similar children. Even if the model 
program* s staff" does hot appear to be- having any problems with a 
particular type of decision, a careful analysis should still be 
completed of the competencies and skills which might be responsible 
for that success. If the analysis reveals the need for skills and 
competencies that are unlikely to be shared by the staff or 
programs adopting the modal, then the development of formal 
assessment systems to offset thosifc deficiencies should be 
seriously considered. The role of child assessment systems in 
model programs is not limitad to the task of facilitating timely 
and appropriate decisions concerning individual pupils. It 
.extends to a concern for making -tjie basic program, itself mora 
easily and efficiently repiicable by providing explicit guidelines 
for making the day-to-day decisions required to implement the 
program. 

" . . .The Process. . . " 



Despite^the fact that many decisions "seem -obvious** or are 
made on the* basis of **8nap judgments,** the proCtsss of areaching 
virtually any decision can be" analyzed in terAs .of several dis- 



cr«tt »tfpK.(Aml«riion, Ball, «n4 Murphy, X975; Cool*y und hoimmm, 
1976; Irlokton, 1976; »«)^, 1974; Stuff l«b«»m, rol«y, G«phiirt» 
Gu]9«« HuMKond/ MtrtiwAn, and Provu», 1971)} information ga th«r-*' 
inqr# * organization analy sin, and cjKooaing lunong aittrnativas; 
C*qh sttp in tha pt6c%nB is importaift and, as with tha casa of tha 
vaak link in a chain, a faiXura to ponsidar carafully tha best- 
mathod for complating tach stajp can rasult in ui^rtdictabla or- 
inappropriata Qutcomas, . 

Information qatharing « Batora any' valid dacisipn can ba 
raachfd concarni hg « pupi % * progruif information Wst ba gathtr^d 
to dcaccib^s the pupil and othfr factors that night influence the 
outcome of the decision* 3acausa the need for precise .and 
meaningful information is so obvious > this step in the decision- 
making lirocearf^ has received ample attention ' in', the literature. 
Literslly volumes of materisl .have been ' compiled discussing the 
types of information that should be sought and how it should be 
cblXected* Indeed, so much attention has been concenttrated on 
this step in the process that educators are prone to reduce 
their concern for chiXd assessment to the question of "which 
test should I use?**. Even if we ignore the fact that such a 
"^question grossly Qversimplifies* t:he overall assessment pr ope ss, 
the ap'Wer is still not simple. The selection of a test depends 
on the decision one wishes to make (a test that^ proves useful ^in 
child screening may ptove worthless in developing an Instruct 
tional plan), the types of pupils involved (methods for asse'ss-^ 
ing object permanence in a sighted child Me inappropriate for 
use with a blind child) ^ and a host of other situational factors 
(who is available to collect the information, when the informal 
tion must be colleQted, how deunaglng small errors in assessment 
results will be,' etc* 7 ^Salvia and Ysseldyke, 1978) . • ,A formal 
test may not even be necessary or approprlatis* Perhaps a ques- 
tionnaire, a formal intecvlew procedure, or even casual observa- 
, tion will serve as- well or better In some situations^ There is 
'not panacea, no single type of information or procedure which 
will meet all of one's needs. Host important,^ one mw^t bear in 
mind that while the Information w^* collect can havs a tremendous 
Impact on the decisions we make, information .gathering' is stilj 
only the first, step in the complete declslon-^rtaklng process." If 
the information we gather is not amenable to systematic organi-^ 
"zation and analysis, or does not have a direct relationship to 
the program options among which we must choose, all of our ef- 
forts will have been Wasted. It will help, therefore, to get a 
more complete picture of the entice decision-making- process be^ 
fore trying to reach any firm conclusions about the types of in-' 
formation which might be most useful^ : ^ 
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. Or ^^r^^yj^if^f t^ft information / *^R«W 4*ti|," Ai it co»«i from a 
;tt»t o> Qb*«mt4onr i^i fraqutnU^ datail*4 ojt cowpXax to 
^diractly. t!hm iii^portattt fMtura*. of that lnfpi*»a1;ion wiat :b« 
tr«n«fot««4 and/or r«<iuc#d to »aka it mor# •••iXy undarstood and 
int«rpratabXa. Tor ajyuipla, daily bahavior counta and obaarVation* 
ti»#t J»igHt ba tr*rtalatad into atatamanta of "rata par minuta" to 
pXaca tham aXl in a poBiwon parfpactiya . . Thoa* rataa might than ba 
qhartad or grjupbad in aowt W%y to maJca ovaralX tranda and daiXy upa- 
and-downa in .tha pupiXVa. parf ormanca mora obvioua (Whita and 
Harin^, 1980). SiwllarXy, tOia itara ac0raa from a atandardijsad 
aqhiavamant taat might . ba atupmarixad according to i«««na, 
parcanttlaa, or grade^lever equivalenta- (•taXlftiadga/ 1977), and 
ralatad itama on an aptituda .acala might ba plbttad togathar on a 
profix'a to maka cartain araaa of apaciHil intateat mora apparant 
, {Hanaraon, Morria, and Fitas-Gibbon, 1978). Many commarcially 
praparad aaaeaamant inatrumenta includa deacriptiona of how. 
information can be tranaf ormed br displayed to make interpretation 
of .raliulta eaaier, but care^hould be taken to uae only those 
• pfcocadurea which are truly related to the decision one wiahee to 
make. If, for example, the-decision qo^ncerna acceptance of a child 
into'aoraa general pr6gram; percentile data which ahow the pupi 1 * a 
overall atanding 4n major developmental areaa may be useful . The 
aama aumroariea might obscure the specific item jperCormancea of 
greatest value to a teaoher trying to decide where a pupil's 
instruction should begin. 

Analyzing the information ^ Analysis, for al^ intents and 
purpoaes, amounts to little more than placing information into some 
meaningful perspective comparing it to some preset standard or 
level of expectancy. Without a dompariaon,* most information will 
be meaningless*. For example, if someone were to «ay a particular 
pupil got a "12," we would not know what to make Of it. Even if we 
learned that the '"12" repreaented "12. digits per minute written 
correctly to answer math-facte," most of us would still be in the 
dark as to whether that were good or bad. If , on the other. handi we 
learned that most of. the pupil* e peers were able to complete at 
least 45 digits per minute on the same assessment probe, we might 
begin to reach a point where we could make a decieion about the 
possible need f ot a Change in inatruction. 

. 'iThe standard of compariaon used in an analysis Is likely to 
have a tremendous' impact on the eventual decision reached. In tha 
"example provided abov», the pUpil'a peers were used ae .the 
atandard, and the results of the comparison would lead someone to 
- conclude that a change in the prbgrara: ia adyiaable. A compariaon. 
might aljso have been made, however, between the pupil's. 



CUrrtnt? Xtv-tJ qi p#rf9niinnce and him Qr. her average performance 
Xa»t W**H. That cowparieon might Indicate that the pupil ia 
actually improyind very guiqkXy and the program ahould be Xeft. 
axon*. Neither comparieon ia neceesariXy better' than the other. 
It depeiw^a aoXeXy on the decision one Wishes to make ^ and tha 
aa^ptiona upon which that decision wiXX be formulated. , If the 

.decisi^oh concerns the integration'of the pupil into a regular math 
program, and one makes the aaaumption that the pupil should be able 
to compete with hi a or her peers after integration, then the peer- 
raferenced comparison makea aenae. If, on the other hand, the 
^eciaion concerned only the pupil's current program and its ability 
to facilitate continued progress/ using previous performances as 
the standard of comparison is nioat defensible. Despite the fact 
that^uraeroua articles have been. written attacking norm-referenced 
inatrumenta (e.g. /Wilcox, 1979; JTones, 1973; White and Hating/ 

- X978) and even the use or misuse of standardized Criterion- 
referenced or . achievement ^.tests^ (TaXXmadge, 1977; J^enkins and 
Pany, X978), the point remains that such discussions in the absence 
of a CXearXy defined decision-ob;iectlve are meaningless. 

Choosing among alternatives. The final step in a decision- 
making process amounts to a choice anlqng-alterAativest will the 
pupil be integrated into a regular math program^ or continued in a 
special program? Will a pupil's special -education math program be 
changed or left intact? At least two -factors will influence thm 
outcome of this step and the overall, success of the assessment 
system per se . 

First, the actual alternatives available to the decision- 
maker must be clear ( stuff lebeain, Foley, Gephart, duba, Hammond, 
Merriman, andPtovus, X971). Information gathering, organization, 
and analysia designed to clarify whether a pupil is miking 
reasonable progress in his current math program implies that an 
option exists to change that - program. . la that really the case? 
VpQn close inspection, many model programs are so tightly defined 
that virtually no options .exist concerning the way in which in- 
striaction proceeds. In order to change instruction, therefore, a 
complete transfer of the pupiX to another placement would need to " 
be arranged*. That decision ia likely to require information and 
authority not typically afforded to a teacher simply seeking a way 
to improve instruction within his or her own class. Even in a case 
where options do exist, care must be taken to ensUre that the 
decision rules, for example. Liberty (Note 3) found that a common 
excuse for ignoring a rule designed to prompt- program changes was, 
"I dldn»t know what else I coUid try, so I left the program alCne." 
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S«Con4# on* Bust consid*!^ vhet^h^r thci (i«ci8ion«-making process 
i« rflatiytly ^cXOMd'^ or ''ojpfn***. as sxplalnsd earlier, -ytte very 
term *^chi Id assessments is usually, appropriate because no explicit 
rul4is «xist to define exactly ^ow the information that is gather e*^« 
organized, and ^alyzed sliould be used to arrive at a definite/ 
repXiqsble decision^ . While that need not be the case,(e.g.^ White 
and Haring/ 1980; Ra'ring and Liberty^ Note 4) , it is coinmoh. Even 
wher* decision rules appear to 'exist, they may he quite open«^ended» 
For exemple, a group may state that a decision to integrate a pupil 
into a regular math, program Wouid not be made until he or she could 
complete work about as rapidly and as accurately as the normal 
peers in -Uiat program, . Does that mean a level of performance equal 
to the mean peer performance? The median peer performance? Within 
one standard deviation of the mean? At a level equal to or higher 
than the 25th percentile of the peer group? Without getting more 
specific, there is obviously a great deal qf leeway in the finals 
decision that might be reached. That leeway may simply mean that 
all. of the releveint variables cannot be specified in advance. It 
might , also mean, however, that decisions will be capricious, 
postponed indefinitely, or inappropriate. Whenever possible, 
every effort should be made to provide specific guidelines for 
choosing among various program alternatives. If that seems 
inadvisable, the need for "clinical judgment" should at least be^ 
recognized and justified. 

Addi ti onal factors . There are essentially five factors to 
consider in the design of each step in a decision-making process: 
(l)the general outcome to be achieved, (2) the person or persons Who 
will be involved, (3)the timeline for completing the step, .(4}the 
specific procedures that will be employed to complete each step 
and, (5) the overall balance and efficiency of the process. As with 
the steps themselves, each factor represents a critical element in 
the overall process and must be considered carefully. 

Each step in the decision-making process should produce some 
definite outcome: information gathering should result in a precise 
statement of some one or more characteristics of the pupil ^ or 
situational variables which must be considered in making the 
decision; organization should help to clarify the important 
elements and features of that information; analysis should place 
the information into som^ meaningful context and. result in an 
appropriate comparison with a standard or expectancy; and the 
choices made at the end of the process, should result In some direct 
action being taken to influence the. pupil's program. Before 
getting too specific about those outcomes, however, it^ is 
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U»u«}iXy wiM to. l^ffin w4th gftnarai atat«m«nta of what on* wiahaa to 
«ccc»|^i4«h* tor AXuplt^ bafor* »tatin<r that inforwationnrtXt-Ba 
gatharadi uaing tH» Wise (and thitt tyying to datarmina whathar tha 
WZSC ill aft. apprqpri^ta taat Cor uaa with tha pupil irwolvad) , tt 
ptght ha . battajp to conaidar whather any sort of information 
con^arning ganaral cognitiva fxmctioning ia daairad.. Similarly, 
baf or* trying to datannina whathar a maan laval of parforaanca or a 
•adian Xavat of „ parforitanca laight ba Jnora appropriata for 
suma^^i^'ing tiha data^ tha naad for aoaa aort of avaraga (aa o^poaad 
' to ita« acoraa) ahouXd ba conaidarad* Many debataa Ooncerning 
. datalla will ba avqidad li ganaral iaauaa ara raaolvad first* ^ 

Tha graataat aingla limiting factor in fny daciaion-maHing 
proeaaa la liHaly to b« tha paopla involvd . How many ara thera? 
Ia ppawunipatton. a problam? ■ How much tima do thty haVa?' What 
axpartiaa ox. axparianca dp tha y hava? Bafo^a tiiose quaationg are 
raaolvad, any aarioua conaideration of apacific prdcedurea will: ba 
pramatura* Parhapa, for exampla, information is clearly n«ddad 
conaaming a pupil ' a. ovarall davalopment , If taat "X" will provida 
tha moat praciaa and raliabla maaaure . of that development, one 
would certainly ba tamptad to liat iita uaa in the procedures for 
dtnformati^on gathering. I£, on tha other hand, that teat were so 
eonq;>licatad that only specially trained perspnnel could administer 
it, and no auch people were available, alternativea Would have to 
ba sough€\ Problems in axperience and axpartiae are moist likely to 
.crop up when more than one person ia involved in the process. 
Schematic profiles of hearing impairment expressed in de<^ibeia on a 
log chart of the auditory spectrum may be fine for a meeting of 
audiologists, but in a meeting with taachers anid parents some 
additional "organizational" or "analysis" efforts may be reqfuirad 
to make the implications of the losses clear (e.g., the functional 
impact of the hearing losa might be demonstrated by apeaking at the 
levela which the pupil can or cannot hear) * Time factors may also 
place aevere restraints on the viability of various options. For 
example, teacher? found it difficult to employ one decision rule in 
their classrooms that only took 20 seconds to apply (White, 1971), 
but had no difficulty in applying a similar rule that took only 2 or. 
3 seconds (Liberty, 1975; White and Haring, 1980). The difference 
in time may seem rather small, but, when one conaidera that the 
decision rule^' would have to be applied to as many as four or five 
programs on each of 20 or 30 children each day, the difference 
between 20 seconds and 2 or 3 seconds for each application la 
substantial. 



Atidt U<m ^ht tim iftqqicta to cbuplete emy given instance 
q£ th« assAMMtnt pcoetiAiV timing „in a broader sense is o£ten 
critical — exactily wh<ft and how often - auat the aasessment be 
conducted > For example, pupil performance oa any of several 
Standardized achieyement tests might prove useful f Qt making 
dtoisloni concerning referral to special programs^ but such in- 
formation is most likely to be inter pre table only at certain 
times during tlie^ year (Tallmadge, 1977) . SlmiXsrly, decisions^ 
involving majpr curriculum changes are frequently "most ef£i-". 
cientiy made at the end of a schoSl quarter or year, while de- 
cisions Involving the modification of .instructionzU. strategies 
may have to be made daily or weekly (White and Bar iil^^ 1976; 
Baring and Liberty, Npte 4)." Broad temporal constraints will 
have a tremendous influence on the usefulness and appropriate- 
ness of specific procedures and should be considered early in 
the deyelopneht of any assessment system. , 

After the basic parameters of '€he system have been outlined 
(i,e.^ the "what, who, and when"), it should be possible to iden- 
tify and select specific procedures for completing each step in 
the assessment process, the level of detail actually necessary 
will d<qjend in large measure on the degree to which the procedures 
represent "standard practice" anc^ are commonly known. For example^ 
it might be suffi'cient to state that "teachers will test each pupil 
during the last two weeks of October, using the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills and following the procedures as outlined in the test 
manual," but it would not be sufficient to say that "teachers will 
summarize the salient features of the pupil's social development." 
The best way of determining whether procedures have been adequately 
specified, of course, is to .have several people attempt to 
implement the procedures and then to examine the results, Edwin 
fNote 5) has suggested that the steps taken by an individual during 
the process be recorded (perhaps virf vifleotape) and then analyzed 
by "experts" to identify wh°ich of the operations used were 
definitely part of the prescribed procedures, which were '.'neutral" 
(not part of the prescribed procedures, but Still acceptable ),- and 
which were actually contrary or antithetical to the prescribed 
process. If most of the prescribed operations were followed, it 
might be assumed t)iat the process is relatively well defined. As a 
further test -of that assumption, ■ howeve^; Edwin (Note 5) advises 
that the persofi whose behavior was recorded also be asked to 
analyze the record. If that person accurately identifies which 
operations were part of the prescribed process and which were iiot, 
. then it might be asatimed that the process was tnily well defined 
(even if the*^person chooses not to employ those operations in all 
cases), but, ilf the person involved identifies operations as part 
of the prescribed procedures when they were not (or vice, Versa)', 



th«n it wnmt tm aviunttd thut th* prQc«ss was not clsarly dttfinsd or 
•xplalntd; «v«n if th« p*r«on just •♦happened** to fpU.ow the pro- 
cedure* relatively well . 

. Pihally, the overall balance and efficiency <^ thm ^opera- 
tion* »u«t b« considered. While it ia important that the overall 
outcome of each step and the entire decision-making process be 
valid (accomplish what it is supposed to accomplish) and reliable 
(accp'mpXish results in a consistent manner) « it is also important, 
that the assessment bs conducted for .the X^astv possible cost in .■ 
^tetms of dollars and time. At least two srrors are common. Fifst, 
the overall cost of the iystem may be so great that it cannot (oij^ 
Will not) be widely replicated. In, one case, for example, a model 
program developed a pupil -tracking system that allowed teachers to 
make very precise predictions about; pupil prx>gres.s and,, there- 
fore, proved to facilitate appropriate decisions concerning 
pupil placements, and prograinmihg* The system depended upon a 
very complex computer program to realize its full benefit* how- 
ever r and could not be translated into languages used by other 
computars for less than tens of ''thousands of dollars. Obvious- 
iy, the usefulness of that system in many situations is severely 
limited* A related r but more subtle, problem can arise when 
j^here is an inherent imbalance* in the cost, effort* or sophisti- 
cati^on of tha various steps within a single as siessment process. 
It is often said of computers, "Garbage in, garbage out" — re- 
Iccring to the foolishness of developing sophisticated analytic 
procedures for information of cpaestionable value. Th^ reverse may 
also be true. One model program actually used 41 different 
assessment instruments with every referred pupil. Aside from the 
possibility that a system might have been developed to choose a 
smaller number of instruments for use with any given pupil (thereby 
reducing the cost of the overall system), there was still, a^ 
fundamental problem of actually using all the information 
collected. While the information-gathering step in the process was 
clearly defined, ;,'t^e organization euid^ analysis steps were 
described only as "getting all the testers together to discuss the 
results." . As a Holland (1980) points out, a si^SUatlon as loosely 
defined' as that is very unlikely to produce replicable, or eveft 
meaningful, results. If the information-gathering phase ^T'^ 
decision-making was of such great concern to warrant 41 testa, the 
organization and analysis phases should ^have received equally 
extensive attention. 

Summary . \ • ^ 

Child assessment jshould lead to decisions that have a direct 
impact on the future course of an individual pupil's program. 
Assessment systems are important for every educational program", 

.' 44, \ ■ ' * ■ 



toUt« «tnc« t^xmtiX niMftSMnt ayftttMa can incrtaa* th* r«pUc«- 

Wlity of « prbgrmm^. thuy ar* ot npmc^kl QonQ^xn to modml progriimp. 

In devising fchild a«a«aait«nt ayatama, cara ahpuld hm takan to. 
Cltarly dafina daairad butcoaaa, tha paopla who muat or. ahould ba 
XnvoXvmd, timtlintta and tanpori^l conat^ainta^ and tha apacific 
procadurea to b* employad,: In aoma caaa*^ : ganeral procadural 
atat#ment» may auffd^ca for tha.#ntira daci^ion-raaking procaaa^/but 
it will / fraquantly ba naqaaaary to qonaidar tha atapa of 
informatio|;i gatharing, organisation^ analyaia, and chooaing among 
aXternativas aaparataiy. In aithar avant^. tha ovarall procaaa. 
and/or iAdividUaX atepa in tha procaaa ahould be ^valuatad in 
terina of.thair validity (ability to accompli ah tha daairad 
outcome), reliability (conaiatency . of outcome), and overall'* 
balance. and efficiency. (abaoluti. and relative costs). 

APPRAISAL ' 

' . ■' ■ ^ ' 

In this section^, attention turns to specific child assessment 
issues of special interest to model programs. Generally/ each 
issue is analyzed in terms of the £act(^rs described earlier. It 
^Would.not be possible to completely exhaust all of the possi- 
bilities in the space available, however, so the reader is advised 
to treat the : discussions only as general outlines, rather than as 
definitive treaties. Since child assessment should be decision- 
oriented, each discussion will focus on some decision which model 
programs would generally wish' to giake regarding individual pupils. 
Before beginning^ it might be helpful to review the criteria which 
can^be applied for identifying those decisions warranting formal 
child assessment systems and to pre-review the specific decisions 
selected for discussion. 

Which Decision? ■ ' 

Educators are^ continuously making one decision or another 
which. could have m direct impact on a pupil's program. Some of . 
those decisions obviouttly deserve the support of a formal i well- 
defined assessment system/ and some are obviously best left to 
whatever inforthal System seems easiest at the time. For example,* 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) makes 
it pretty clear that decisions concerning the- pupil's placement and 
overall program goals do warrant a formal assessment process, but 
no one is likely to really care^how a parent decides whether the 
upholstery for a child'« wheelchair will be blue or green. There 
are some decisions in the middle where the need .for formal 
assessment is less certain. The following joints might be 
considered when trying to make, that choice. . 

The law . Obviouslyi any aaae;78ments recjuired by state or 
federal law should be conduct<6d^.a8 systematically as possible.. 



Wh(in •xnmintn^ l«g*X r«quirtm»nt:** how«v«r, it. might be 'wi«» to 
rememlbtr the diltinctioq, between determinetione end decieiohe. 
Many lew* govern ' only the typee of injfonrtetion that mimt be 
collected concerning each child end> perhaps / the people who should 
bet invQlyed in making the decision. As mentioned earlier^ £ot 
mnitmptlm, P.t. 94-142 ^states that an Individual, Educational Plan 
mu«t contain a description o£^ how - pro^fx^ess toward intermedii^te 
objectfives will be measured. 2t does not say that anything' has to 
be done With that inf orination> While there is an iinplica- 
tion that a program will be modified if the pupil does not appear to 
be making adeg[uate progress^ it will be necessaxry .to^ go beyond the 
basic requirements of the law and develop a system which leads 
directly to som* meaningful point of decision in order to ensure 
that the intent ojt the law Is truly fulfilled. " 

Cfetiong / In order to make a decision ^ s^me one or more options ■ 
need to exist. If, for e^ample^ a particular program involves only 
one class and* one teacher/therapist^ ho **placement decision" 
system will be re<pLii red beyond the initial step of deciding that 
the general {urogram would be appropriate fot m. pupil. With a 
program^ involvix^ seveval different service/placement optioni, a 
system which only f^^^lized the process of initial acceptance 
might not be enough. slmliarly, a model which' required that 
instructional; programs be conducted** for a minimum ojf two weeks 
before any modifications are- c6nsider9d might find little use for 
an assessment system '^designed to prompt and facilitate dail/ 
program .Change decisions r but a. program which emphasized a rapidly^ 
changing approach, to instruction might find such a system *v«ry 
useful . - ' i / * ^ 

It is best to thiSjk beyond the immediate rang^ii^ of the model 
program per se when conlideri*ng options. Perhaps, for example, a 
particular model program* offers only one approach to physical 
therapy. That would seeni to obviate the need for a formal approach- 
selection assessment system. If other sites are likely to offer 
several options, howevep, it might be wise to delineate, those 
factor;s which might bel considered when selecting ainong those 
optib'ns (e.g., relatiinfejhip to the overall model,, pupil 
characteristics most often associated with success) . Even if that 
selection process is never "actually implemented at the original 
model program site, the outline of such a system would make it 
easier for other sites to integrate the program into their existing 
structures, - * 

Probable Impact . Decisions which have the highest probabil- 
ity of having a profound impact, on a pupil's eventual success or 
failure should be given the greatest attention when developing 
assessment systems. Major program decisions^ . like transferring 



thm pViPtl ta * ntw pro^rriMif co»« most quickly to mind an4'iir« *»oii; 
eomMonlv 0on*i4tic«d *« q«n4ia»1;«« fpr formal ««««««ii«nt; *y^U««.. 
Cat* •houid t«k«n, how»v«r> not to overlook tli« cuiiul*tiv« _ ,^ 
pff.ctm of .«»aU«r,. »or« £r#qu«ntiy< m*di d»ci«i ror»Al 
liwiwnt «y*t«»« .hav« provitn .of ai^^ •^•n wn^n 

appU«d » to daily ciaaaroom inatruotionai daciaion* - 
Bohi^Ptt/ Nota 6y Harin^r and Hbarty, Nota 4j Mirkin, Nota 7; Whlta 
andQarin^' l^BO). . « ... 

Halation to modal J Each modal program ia, ptaaumably, baa«4 . 
on aom* coharant, logical/ and waU-formulatad aat of aaaumption* 
or philoaophy. Deciaion pointa wli'ich ar* -critical to the maint- 
ananca of a program in accord with thoaa aaaumptiona or that 
philooophy ahould ba forroAliasad to whatavar axtant poaaibXa. For 
axampl*, a program baaad on .tha aaaumption that aac)i minute of a 
child* » day ahould ba highly attucturad and carafully planned will 
probably need a relatively formal ayatem for deciding when each 
inatruotional intervention should be conductedi Without a formal 
ayatem for making those decisloha, it would fc»e difficult to ensure 
that people attempting to repliqate the program would behave in a- 
manner con Blatant with its assumptiona. Another program, on the , o 

other hand, based on the assumption that children should be allowed 
to provide "their own structure," would find^no use for a formal 
ayatem for deciding when inatructibnal intervention should take 

Confidence . If one ia not really confident that I the ^roce-, 
dures which will lead to timely and appropriate decisions caa be « 
apecified, the development of a truly formalized ase^essment system 
should probably be postponed. Prematurely formalizing a decifsion- 
making process will only reduce the role of clinical judgment 
("informed opinion") and, thereby, run the risk of creating ^at 
least two problems: (a) decisions, while consistent, tnay^urn but 
to.be consistently wrong — or at least' "less right" than they might 
otherwise be, and (b) chances for discovering better ways of making "^C^ 
decisions may be lost by reducing the natural variation in the. 
types'of decisions made and the way in which they are made. Of 
course, since children are b6 "unique,, " it ia unlikely that we 
could ever be entirely" confident of any deciaion. Some allowances 
for clinical judgment should probably always be made. The amount 
of clinical judgment encouraged (or, converaely, the. degree to 
which the deciaion process ia pre-apecif ied) should depend on. thm 
confidence one ha* in ti^e outcome. . * 

Common Deciaiona 

Although the spaciflc child aaseaament needa of a program Will 
depend upon a number of . different factora like those outlined 
abova, thera are atiH at leaat three general areaa of concern 
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Which ftcii virtuaUy tvtry program: (a) cl.ci^ding wliich pUe.ment 
•nd ■•tVl<!tii will b«»t m««t th* needs of each pupil; • (b) deciding 
exactly how Instruction or therapy should proceed; and (c) deciding 
when wid how a pupil/ ■ general program and/or placement should be 

^changiid.. Each typre.-of dacision may. in turn, require aeveral 
araaim decisions to be .made. PoUowihg a brief overview of 
those: (^ecisionsi. attention wiU turn to the factors that shpuld 
be considered when developing tystems; to make those dediaions. 

• Wh^ch speciieic p ro yrama and aervicea should be offered to a 
pupil? Pupil placement and the arransj<!*ent o^ support services are^ 
considered , by -many to be the most important aet of decisions 'that 

. carvbe made for a pupil. More .laws; court rulings, ifid regulations 
have centered on this aspect of child assessment than ahy^other. At 
least three-general areas of concerii seem most common.: 



1. Referral; Should a pupil, be considered for possible 
placement in a special education program or service? The 
^ P^'^POse here is to find the pupils who might be in need of 
special education programs or services ahd to refer them 
^^ • ^ . for closer* inspec^tron. ' Exapiplea would include child- 
find and screening progri^o currently conducted in most, 
district^. Even in cases where a pupil is obviously, 
handicapj^d, the questiort of referral to the programs or 
services most likely to meet the pupil's need still 
exists. 

" Initial assessment: Should a pupil be provided 

special education program or seryice? Following initial 
, referral, moet programs undertake a detailed examination 
of the pupil's talent's and needs to determine whether the, 
ieferral was appropriate. If the- pupil does not appear 
to require special services, the decision to leave the 
pupil in his or her present program (.with or. without some 
special support) will be made. If the pupil is found to 
require special services, a decision may be made to 
accept the pupil into the model program and develop an. 
lEP or to refer the pupil, to some, other program better 
qualified meet those needs. * . ^ \ 

How should instr uction or therapy proceed ? Once an lEP has 
been developed and the child has- been placjid in a program or ' 
services have been arranged, there is a tendency for many people to 
assume that the formal child assessment process has been completed ' 
(with, of course, the exception of regular .annual reviews). From 
the standpoint of the teacher or therapist; however/ the burden of • 
making* precise and timely decisions has just begun. At least two . 
brbad areas of decision-making have received attention: 



f xo^jiVMm. d#ftiy\ ; Wh«r« and Jipw BhouXd instruction ok 
th/^vkpy b^gin?^ Ho«t progtMiB ««rying handicapped pupiln 
do not aaati»a that a3^X pui^ila ahouXd liMigin inatr^^ 
, axactly tha aama matariaXa and at axactly tha «a»a point 

;in tiha curricultx*. . SoAa aariaa of ^prataata^- or 
•invantoriaa'* ara ' uaually plannad to" dacida vhich 
apaciflc curricular targata ahould ba Balactad for 
initial lhatrUction or tharapy. Similarly^ many 
prograiaa aXlow for a Vida variaty of inatructional 
and/or Motivational atratagiaa< and apaclal aaaaaamanta 
may ba Conductad to aalact thoaa proCadura*a which will 
hava tha greataat probability of aucCaaa with each 
pupil. ' 

2- Program modification ; Whan and how ahould an inatruct- 
' ional or . therapautic program ba' modified? Moat adu- 
catora ara of tha opinion that no aingla approach to 
inatruction or therapy Will alwaya work> even if that 
approach waa aalacted for tha individual pupil on tha 
baaia of axtenaive. prateata or inventories^ l^erefore^ 
increaaing numbers of programa are beginning to empha- 
aiz^a procedures for monitoring pupil progress on a 
regular baaia to identify vwhan and how instruction might 
be sodijEiad to improve the chancea of success. 

Whan and how shotild a pupil's placament be changed ? Each 
•pupil's program must be reviewed at least annually to determine 
whether his or her current placement and services are still ap- 
propriate. If the program is found to be inappropriate « presumzibly 
a deciaion will be made to change that placement. The process used 
to reach that decision will be similar to the one described above 
for making initial placement decisions, but the System should be 
expanded (to include information collected during the previous 
year) and, in some respects, reversed. Rather than beginning with 
the suspicion of a hzmdicap, for example, the review would begin 
with .a careful analysis of the degree to which the child's 
pravioualy documented problem has been corrected.^ Alternative 
placemanta would alao be investigated, not only with respect to 
original conditions which led to their previous inability to meet 
the needs of the pupil, but for the purpose of determining whether 
conditions have in any way changed which might alter their 
deairability. 

In the sections which follow, assessment systems designed to 
facilitate each of the decisions outlined above will be discussed. 
Since space will not permit a complete analysis of all 



tbM f«CtOtii l%fX%4 #aj?i4«r in thi» chapter, major concarnf wiU hm 
covartd und#rMrat' gfntral htadin^a: tht ova rail purpoaa of aach 
•yatMf major avaluatlva critaria for ^ach ayaibani} and apacial 
concarn« in tha davaloiimant or oparation. o£ aach syatam. (In 
praparing thia chaptar, tha author waa providaa with raporta 
qoncamlng fiva . modal programa and' waa aakjtd to '«aka apacific 
yafaranca to thO«« programa wh^^yar poaaibla. Aa tha namaa of 
aoma o£ tha proiacta inyoiv*d %xm qqita langthy, . thay will ha 
aJ5braviata4 in th* taxt aa foXlowa: PRlOi: — trojact PRIDE (Pro- 
. tramming Ragibnal Intarvantipn for Difficult Childlran), Univaraity 
of Kanaaaj L^A»H Praiact UKARN^ UnivHraity of Kanaaa; BAV Bay 
Araa Savaraly Handlcappad Daaf/Bllnd Projact, San Franciaco Stata 
Univaraity? CALir — California Stata Plan to Eatabliah 
Damonatr^tion Outraach Sarvic^a for Autiatic Childran and Vouth 
Und«r tha Kaitar P^lan for'Spacial Education, California Stata 
Dapartmant o^* Education; PROMISE — Program* for Orthopadicaily 
Multiply Impairaa in Salf Raalization Education, Meeting Straat 
School* laat Provldanc^ Rhoda laland) . 

Whan Should a "Pupil ba Rafarrad ? 

Q^arall purpoaa of the aystam / Tha overall purpose of ' a . 
Chi Id- find, acreening^ and referral system ia to identify thoaa 
pupils who might be in need special (or at laaat different) 
aarvlcaa or programs. The question is no^ so much vhathar a pupil 
is handicapped, but, rather, whether iherit sufficient' Reason 
to investigate the .poasibilVty of a f^oblen^ more clqsely. 

Presumably, virtually every program would be concerned with 
the early identification of pup.^ls who might benefit from their 
services. Of those reviewed, however, only P|IIDE stl|ted an actual, 
objective concerning child-find and, upon cloae 'inipectiOh^., the, 
procedures outlined for reaching that objective wer^ aj^ther Vague 
or more appropjriate for detiil^d initial diagnosis (see JSelow). 
Still, aa all of the programs reviewed aex?yed sever ely^invoivad 
children with relatively well-defined handicapping cohditiorfs, 
they might reasonably expect appropriate referrals to \3e made 
without recourse to a formal child asseasment screening system. In 
such a -aituation, a progifam would only have to provide clear 
descriptions of the population they intend to serve and make sure 
that those descriptions get into the hands of people- in a position 
to find and refer appropriate pupils. All of the programs reviewed 
met those criteria. 

Overall teat of the system » There are two primary criteria 
for an effective child- find system: (a) all of the pUpils who are 
referred , should be referred (i.e., they meet the qualifica- 
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tipn* tot *cc»|it»n«# into th» progj?iui) r and (b) mil of tht pupil* 
who •hpuld !>♦ t#f ttir^ ar« r«£arr«d <i.»v* no pupil who vfouiti 
95H«liiJy f or th* pro^g^riua i« ov*rlook«d)> 

th^ KOtt cownon iiathod of •■tabliahinsr t]titt d«gr«* to which a 
«y«tMi mtmtm th* fit»t critarion (aill raf arrad pupil* ahould hava 
baaii xafarradji i« to CQwpara th* raaulta of initial.acraaning vith 
tha vanulta of « mora Ih-dapth aaaasamant of pupil parformanca 
conductad aftar rafarral. If alX rafarrad chi^dran tutn out to ba 
accaptad Into. tha. progra»> tha rafartaX ayatam i* conatdartd 
adacjuata.. Although all prograwa did conduct xrathar #xtap«iva 
aaaaaaaMants of svary rafarrad pupil« only ona pirograin (BAY) 
indicatad that ona or mora pupii« wara found npt to ba qualif iad for 
accaptanqa into tha program. It might .ba aaaumad, tharafora, that 
current rafarral aystama for tha prbgrama raviawad ara ganarally 
adaguata, at laaaf with raapact to tha fi^cat critarion outlinad 
«bova. 

A mora atringant analyais of the degrae to which a aystam 
maata th* firat critarion would involva a comparison of pupil 
raaponaa to varioua prbgrama. That is, inataad of relying on 
conqurrant validation of tiia scraaning procesa by comparing 
acraanihg raaulta with a mora detailed lamination of the child 
(i.e., an examination that might also yield misleading results), an 
analyaia' could ba conducted of the predictive relationship between 
screening variables whichtdad to referral and actual pupil success 
or failure after being admitted to a program. A complete analysia 
would naceaaitata random assignment of pupils to programs — * 
raiaing a number of serious ethical concerns. Partial analyses 
might be completed, however, by examining detailed pupil progress 
records for children who were placed on waiting lists or in other 
programs for extended periods before admission to the model 
program. None of the .reviewed programs undertook such an analysis. 

Addressing the second criterion of system adequacy (i .e. , all 
children who should be referred are referred) is considerably more 
difficult than addressing the first criterion. To resolve that 
issue quickly, virtually all children in a given catchment area (or 
a randpm aampling of thbae children) would have to be provided with 
detailed follow-up examinations. If children are identified who 
qualify for services, but were not identified by the screening 
^' procedure** the screening procedures would have to be adjusted to 
make sure such children were not overlooked in the future i A second 
method of assessing the degree to which all children in need are 
identified aa early >s possible involves the longitudinal 
screening and follow-up of a large group of children.; For example, 
if a district were to employ the^ same screening .methods for ten 



yttUCi iind k««p i;«PQrdt foe all tti« childcan involvedt it is 
|;lk«ly thtt chiX4r«n with btndicap« who art not rafarrad duclna 
th« taeiy gcadts will •vantually bit rafeccad during l«tar 
gradas, fh«ir records ttom thm aarlicc grada^ could th<n be 
r«viaiiad to datac»inc whetber different atandarda or nethoda of 
ahaXyaia would have led to their referral eaipller. 

Daapita. the fact that finding .all qualified children ia 
obvlouaiy More luportant than avoiding Unnaceaaary follow-up 
aaaeaawenta with inappropriately referred children, none of the. 
reviewed prograMa atteinpted a teat' of their referral ayatema^ Xt 
leaat three reaaona might be* given for that omiaaion: Firat, subh 
analyaea are clearly very expohaive and/or would take longer to 
cpi^)lete than the pariod for which model programa .are funded. 
Second^ moat= of the programa were aerving children who might be 
conaiderad qpiita eaay to identify, ' ao there waa no reaaon to 
auapect that all . (^alified children were not being referred. 
Thirds moat of the programs reviewed were already aervlng as many 
fchildtan aa they -had been prepared to serve. Finding additional 
qualified children might, therefore, serve no ojaeful purpose. This 
- author sympathize a with the first rationale (and would suggest- that 
appropriate fiacal resourcea be made available in the future); is 
willing to concede the possibility of the aecond rationale (for the 
programa reviewed^ but certainly riot for ail model programs); but 
patently diaagreea with the third rationale. Even if a given model 
program ia already aerving as many children as it is designed to 
aerye« it would aeem that there is still an obligation to identify a 
more extenalve need if and when that need exiata. If noising else, 
finding additional children in need should act aa an effective 
stimulus for program replication. 

Special conaiderations for system design . Special consid- 
erationa for the deaign of child- find/referral aystems fall into 
three major categories: coverage, cost^^and discrimination. ' 

It a child-find system is to be effective, it-must be employed 
with virtually every child who has' any possibility of requiring 
special aervices. When dealing with relatively svU3tle handicaps 
(e.g., learning disabilities in yourtg children), every effort must 
be made to institute a regular screening proOess in all classes 
within the catchment area. For programs serving severely 
handicapped children - (i.e., children who should be easily 
identified), concern should focus on establishing working 
relationships with people> and agencies who are most likely to come 
into early contact with qualified children (e.g., parents, 
hospitala>^ preschools). All of the reviewed programs fell into 




tht l«ttt cuttgory (i;*,^ Mrving Mytrtly himdi<:«pp«d childrtn) 
ixwl lia<i« i)[^««d« •itta^li»htd ongoing working rttiVtiottsMps with « 
nunbftr of appropriate aganclan and pataona^ . • 

' . Th« covaraga oie a. child aaaaaaaant ayataa will b«i .datamihad, 
in part* by coat a, Tha Xowar tha cost pf implamanting tha ayatam^ 
tha graatar tha Xlkalihood Of ita haing uaad, i£ ayatan coata ara 
ra^u&#^ ao Much aa to impair ita ability to di, a criminata chiidran 
in natdf howtvarr tht cost for pparating othtr s:^stfM is likaly 
to incraaaa in ona of two Vays. Firat, if too nahy childran ara 
r«farrad for conaidaration, tha coats for condUc'ting in-dapth 
initiaiTdiagnoaaa with thoaa children ara Xikaly to outweigh the 
savings in screening costs, secondly « if children are overlooked 
for aeveral;yeara (until theirr needs are so great they can no longer 
be ignored)* costs for- providing service are likely to be greater 
(let alone.the immeasurable Ipaa to the child in time) i Xncreaaed 
costs in screening- must be balanced, therefore, against the 
poasibility of false positives (too many children referred) and 
falae negativea (tog few children referred). Finally, when 
considering coat, t^e time of the individuals involved must be 
considered. Most referral systems involve a number of people 
outaida of the project's staff per 8e > Overlooking the time and 
effort expended by thoaa people to employ the system can be 
disastrous. Assessment pirbcedures should be as simple and as 
direct as possible; the need for special equipment or experience 
should be avoided; and« above all, it jshould be as simple as 
possible for a referring agency or person to actually complete the 
referral (i.e., reach an appropriate party by phone or mail with 
some reasonable expectancy of a rapid response). None of the 
reviewed project a described its system in sufficient detail to 
determine their feasibility with respect to costs. 

Discrimination is a two-edged sword. On the one hand, the law 
forbids the use of assessment instruments (for screening or other 
purposes) which discriminete against any child on the baals of race 
or culture. On the other hand, a screening system should be able to 
-discriminate children in probable need of assistance. In a recent 
review of^ tihose issues. Bailey and Harbin (1980) paint a rather 
bleak picture. They qonclude that while traditional approachea to 
norm- referenced tests are almost without exception Clearly biaaed 
with respect to race or culture, criterion-referenced measures and 
local or special norm group, approachea (e.g..,. the Black 
Intelligence Test of Cultural Homogeneity) ■ ©ay have their own, 
albj^it different, biases. Most of the inherent biaa in auch 
instruments might be attributed to the fact that performance ia 
measured at only one point in time and that the conte'nt of the 
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qutitloni pQ«td and/or th« conditions under which the tt9t in 
conduottd pitCMli certain oultureg or races at a disadvantage 
(Kunzelman and Koenigr 1976| White and Haring^ 1980). Screening 
in«trM«ents which assess a pupil's aqtual ability to leatn .or 
profit from experience over" tiae have been devtloped (e.g. r' 
BUdoff and Friedman, 1969; Pearstein» 1979; Kunzelmaiin and 
Koeni^i, 1976} and bave shown a marked decrease in sensitivity -to 
cultural or racial differences^ but as Bailey and Harbin {X980)i 
point out, there is little evidence that such learning measures 
accurately identify children with true handicapping conditions. 
To make things even more complicated^ . they state that ''bias is not 
limited to the tests themselves, but is a problem with the entire 
decision->making process (p. 594)*^ — « ^_ view held in common with 
Hollend (1980). One canno-t divorce oneself front the problem by 
simply lamenting the condition of tests. The possibility of 
discrimination at all levels of the deciSion'!>making process must be 
examined. Unfortunately, but perhaps understandably in light of - 
the populetions served, none &f the reviewed programs addressed any 
of those issues. 

Where Should the Pupil be Placed ? " 

Overaii puirpose of €he system . The main objective at this 
stage in the Sssessnient process is to decide which of the several 
program optl'ons should be provided to best meet the needs of the 
pupil. That process is usually divided into three steps: (a) the 
verification that the pupil. does, . indeed^ require some form of 
special education or related service, as opposed to continuation in 
the regular education program alone; (b) if a general need has been * 
verified, the identification of the specific needs which must ba 
met (setting individual goals and olajectives) r and '"(c) the 
selection of actual placements and servicei; to meet those, needs. 
Those steps are usually ceiled, respectively, "initial 
assessment," "diagnosis," and "placement in the least restrictive 
environment," Together they consti1:ute the foundation of lEP 
development as specified by P. L. 947X42. , 

Overall test of the system . Two basic criteria can be ap- 
plied to the validation of the system as a whois (a) the pupil will 
make , meaningful progress in the^ placement selected; and (b) the 
pupil will make greater progress in the selected placemefi't thanJie 
or she would have made in any other possible placement. « • 

According to proposed guidelines in the State of California 
(Clark, Not.e 8)s ' " 

In order to decide whether a pupil* s progress is reasonable, 
it is necessary to determine whether (1) a pupil is demon- . 
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•ttfttini Urowtjn 4n tli«ii« •klXX» of gi:#*t*»t i»portanc« in 
rfUtion t<y prwnfc Jindi ^fuliurt d*v«lQpw«nt wwi (2) tho»« 
•HiU« at* >*ln9t iomtd *« mpldly M pn« «ight rMionably 
^_ axpectr "(ip*' X): 

>X though guidalinas for »»•• ailing •Hill Import anca hav* '^^^ 
suggatttad (a.g», ^rown, Kiatup«ki^ »nd Hiwr^-Ni^tupakt, 1976> 
Whlt«; X980> Whltt and Hatrin^. X980>, thfi miktttr atill^appaara to 
antalX a conai^arftbie wiouni? of "cXinicaX judgmiant*?^ F^ti.! 94-142 
approacha* that protol«m" by diatrlhuting 'th» butdaa of thoaa 
d#t«r»iniition* over all the peopla who might be concerned (the 
pupil, the parent, teachera, aupport peraonnel/ and 
acjminiatratpre) arid by providing for due proceaa in the event that 
diaagreementa among those people arise. Calif ornia* in . its 
expanded guidelines (CXarH, Note 8), goea" one atep further by 
outiUning in greatar detail the atapa through which child study 
•team participanta must go in order to reach consensus (a. g,,/ 
obtaining information concerning a -wide range of educational 
objectives, making sure the information ia current, forming a 
dira<it link between aasessment. results and long-term goala). Other 
statea and districts have eatabliahed pupil trackinsr systems 
wheraby actual pupil progress can be monitored .over time to 
facilitate the development of expectancies (e.g. , Oregon' s Student 
Progress Hecord, Note 9; the System for Monitoring the Educational 
Performance of Studenta u>ed in Great FallS/ Montana, Note 10)] and 
at least some educatora have attempted to develop procedures for 
ass^sing the functional relevance of potential instructional or 
therapeutic targeta (e.g., AAESPH, Note 11; Brown, Nie tup ski, and 
Hamre-Nietupaki, 1976? White, 19B0), 

No single approach to the assessment of skill importance has 
yet met with full acceptance, and perhaps none ever Will. The 
determination of abaolute criteria 'for making such decisions may 
remain a moral/ethical issue beyond the scope of empirical 
validation. Even if that is the case, however, it is clear that the 
persons most closely associated with the pupil' s program must reach 
agreement concerning the relative importance of various needs, the 
way in which those needs should be translated into objective goala 
and objeotives, the criteria for assessing the degree to which 
those goals and objectives are met. Moreover, as a check on the 
appropriateness of tho^e determinations, regular assessments of , 
the ohlld's overall development must be scheduled- If progress 
toward the pupil's indi^fidual. goals fmd objectives appear a' to 
result in a slackening of progress or regression in other non- 
tar gated areaa of development, the relative importance of targeted 
concerns muat be re-evaluated (Tallmadge, 1977). Of course, any 
assessments conducted to determine a child's specific needs or 
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OVtc«il a«v#iopi*nt wuffe con»idtr bh* problems of discrimination 
outXintd •airilttC in this chapter.. Hone o£ those conditions is 
likely to be met without careful planning and consideration, yet 
none ot the ceviewed programs made explicit reference to a sys- 
tematic approach for identifying a pupil's greatest needs or for 
setting individual progress aims. * Most programs did, . howeverr 
monitoir pupil progress on both targeted skills and overall de- 
velopment after placement (implying some ^concern for the criter- 
ion of "meaningful gains") and at least two programs (PRIDE and 

BAY) had explicit decision rules for determining when placements 

*' ■ . ■ ■ ■ , 

should be changed (implying that a priori standards for progress 

'had been set) • 

Determining whether a pupil's progress in any one placement is 
adequate is a difficult task, but determining whether the pupil 
might progress better in. an alternative placement can be even more 
difficult. Ideally, pupils would be expiosed to a wide variety of 
program options in some systematic fashion and rates of progress 
Obtained in each placement would be compared to ascertain which 
program appeared to Ii^e most' appropriate. Aside from 'ethical^ 
concernjn^ however, practicalities obviate any serious 
consideration of such a system as an ongoing practice. As an 
alternative, pupil progress in existing programsv (i.e., prior to 
referral) might be dociimented oyer a short period of time and then 
compared with progress Obtained in the new ialacement. That would 
at least demonstrate the superiority of the new placement over the 
old. A few tracking systems have been developed which would 
facilitate such analyses (Note 9, Note 10), but they still 
represent more the exception than the rule. Initial screening and 
referral systems which assess pupils over more than one day might 
also be of assistance (e,g. , Kunzelmann and Koenig, 1976), but they 
top are only inf recjuently employed. More commonly, information 
concerning various program options- is analyzed to determine which 
placements are already serving similar children. Final placement 
is then made on a "best match" basis, presumably on the assumption 
that "homogeneous** grouping will lead to the greatest progress. 
Despite the fact that such an approach could run counter to 
raainstreaming and integration movements, the only program making 
reference to explicit criteria for program placement (LEARN) 
appeared to do just that. Three of the other programs made oblique 
reference to placement criteria, but none were stated clearly 
enough to ptfrmit a definite Opinion concerning their validity. 

Special considerations for system design . As- more wprk has 
been done in the area of initial assessment than in any other type 
of assessment, more can be Said about the manner in which 
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iuch iiy«t*iiri «hOUl4 !>• d«»l9n«a* Concern* citnter on four basic 
traiimt (a) th« iiXaetion ol assMsmant targats^ «(b) a«8a«Bm«nt 
fttan4ar<U, (c) Inatjnwant characttti»tic«, and (d) tJia . of 
axplicit daciaion rul-«»^ 

Tl^a aelafction of aaaaaaaen-b -target a la. likely to\ Influenca;- 
tha oiitcona of initial aaaaaanant daclaiona more than any other 
a^ngla faptdr* If the ranga of targata ia too narrow, the child- 
atudy taa« runa l^a riak Qf ovariboklng important faqtora which may 
influanca tha appropriatanaaa of a placament. The proposed 
California guidalinaa (Clarki Note 8) offer one of the' longest 
liata of poasibla targata« auggaating that each pupil be asiBessed 
with reapact to: .physical healthy motor skilla, sensory abilit.oa, 
conceptual or cognitive development, prevocational or vocational 
akilla, preacademic or academic skills, communication skills, . 
aocial akilla, aalf-care or independent living skills^ ^emo'tional 
development/ learning modality, and information proceaaing akills. 
Although the degreed to which th^ i;rLf6ifiha€ion gathering process in 
each area ia formalized might ''^i'f far considerably in accord with 
the perceived naajda of the pupil (e,g,, a child with no apparent 
problem othAr" than a apeech impairment might not be formally tested 
in all tha a&as listed above), each area ^ould at le^at be 
conaidarad by tha child study team; Vhenever any doubt exists as to 
a possible need, formal assessments should be arranged^ .It 
becoming all too apparent that many children have been misplaced or 
improperly served because relatively subtle handicapping 
conditions were overlooked (e.'g, , Hayden, Note 12; Hayden and 
Haring, 1974; McGee, Note 13; Patrusky, 1980), Most of the 
reviewed programs were suitably comprehensive in their approaches 
to initial aasessments. BRIDE, in particular, formalized the 
assessment of a broad range of concerns. One program, on the other 
hand, despite the fact that it included a total of 41 different 
tests in its standard assessment battery, was notably unbalanced in 
its apparent concerns. Although the physical development of each 
pupil Waa assessed independently by a neurologist, a physical 
therapist, an occupational therapist and an "orthopedic special- 
Istr" there was no mention of any auditory or vision assessments 
whatsoever t Lengthy assessments are not necessarily comprehend 
aive.. 

When dealing with the more severely handicapped, a truly 

^ * o • 

comprehensive assessment m.ight also need to be adaptive. Two basic 
forms of adaptations have bieen suggested. First, in cases where a 
pupil may not underatand the , directions'^ used in traditional 
aasassmentji, training can be p'rovldad to increase the probability 
of appropriate responding^ Examples include operant audiology 
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«nd irision «■•# liMnt* in which pupils ttkinrnd to respond to 
« y«Ci«ty' of c«l«v«nt »ti«.iiXi (tight ot sound)-; ^upiii thought 
tp b« timet ionaXly blind or d«af h«v«f In aany oastsr demonstra- 
ttd turprisiiig papabllltits with such approaches («.g., Dfckar 
and Wiisoii, 1577j Fiilton and Spradlin, l97lrStolz and Wolf, 
1969). Of tha raviawad programs, BAY providad an axcalient exaropla 
p£ oparant audiolpgy and vision taating, and PRIDE indlcatad thair 
u«a in at laast soma aatting«, Nona of tha othar progra»a raportad 
tt^t US* of such approach#a/deapita^tha fact that in a^varal ^caaaa 
typaa of cMldran involvad would ba liHaly to ban«fit. 

Tbm aacond fona o£ adaptiva aasaasttant involvaa tha rada- 
finition of raaponaa modaa. For axarapla, tha davalopmant of spac*- 
objact raiationahip concapta is typically aaseasad by aa)ting a 
child to put togathar a pu*«la. If a pupil haa no anna or legs, aona 
altamativa raaponaa mada would b« aought to allow tha axpraaaion 
of tha aaiia baaic cOncapt (a.g, , atari ng to indicata which piao« 
Will fit into a particular part of tha puzzla). Tha notion of 
adaptiva,t "critical function," aAaaaamanta ia not, exactly naw 
(e.f., Skinnar, 1938), but it has only recently been explored in 
eone depth (e.g. , AAESPH, Note XX;. White, 1980) and haa only been 
incorporated in a few aaaeaament' inatrumenta (e.g./ The Uniform 
Performance Aaaeaament System, Note 14; The Adaptive Performanoe 
Inventory, Note^ 15); It ia not aurpriaing, therefore, that nona of 
the reviewed programs had, aa yet, incorporatec| aUch procedures ift 
their initial aasassmanta. Many programa did make attampta to use 
aaaeaament inatrumenta- which, while not adaptable par ae, were at 
leaat already adapted for uae with ap^cial populations (e.g., the 
Callier-Azuza, the MiMD Scalea of Adaptive Behavior, the TARC 
Aaaeaament Inventory for Retarded Children^ and the Behavioral 
Characteri8tlcs'*Progreasion) . 

Once the baaic aaaeaament targe-ba have been aelected, at- 
tention ahould turn to a consideration of the; atandarda* one 'will 
uae in evaluating the reaulta . of aaaeaament , A great deal haa 
already been written concerning Jihe adviaability of norm- 
referenced standarda versua criti^rion-referenced atandarda (e<g., 
Jenkina and Pany, 1978? Salvia and yaaeldyke, X974; Tallmadge, 
1977; White and Haring, X978; White and Haring, 1980), and any 
attempt to expand upon thoae diacuaaiona here would be redundant. 
Suffice it: to aay that the further away from any given norm a pupil 
movea, the lesa likely it ia that "a norm-referenced standard of 
expectancy will be .appropriate. Norm -referenced testa are also 
likely to ba more culturally or racially biased (Bailey andHarbli^, 
1980) and less useful thai^ other forms of' tests in Identifying 



|i|»C)eppip|«t^t itiitrttCtionjil tatgttf (White and Hapincj^ 1978)., 
p«ipltt thPi* dtAWbiqk«» 1bhc«f of the flvt reviewed pcojtctK / 
uBsd one or more tcist»* noriicd' on ttre general population <ep'9*f 
th« P««body Picture VocebulAry tefft) end two of the five pro- ' 
j|ect» usfd teste noraed on apeclel population* (e.g^r tKBC, oth« 
AAHD Adaptive Behavior Scales). Fortunately, perhaps, all 
projects also used one or more qrlterlon-referenced Standards, 
bat most^pf thoee were not without faults of- their own (fc.f*,* 
White and Bar Ing, 1978 j Tallmadge, 1977) . 

Aside from the selection of a hotin-'or crlterloa-reff rehced . 
standard of compariaon peruse > special educators are beginning to 
employ -a wide range of qualifiers that place assessment results In 
a mora meaningful context and provide adciitlonal Information of 
value In actual program development. Wilcox (1979) provides an 
oyarview of assessment procedures designed not only to Isolate, the 
specific behaviora an individual pupil is able to <emit/ but the 
conditions under which tihose behaviors are most likely" to occur as 
well (e,g.^ the types oil^ instructional cues which are most 
effective^ the materials, most likely to evoke a jresponse, the 
people who' appear most effective/ ' the types . of consequences or 
reinforcers * which are most liliely ^o maintain appropriate 
parformances and leai^ing/'ahd the general setting pr situation in 
wliich' responding is most likely to be approprJLate) , She concludes^ 
however/ that/ "while answere'^o these cjiyBstlons have obyious 
instructlpnal and "f^rogi^Utunatlc * importance^ they are rarely 
systematically fvaluated (p. il67)." Only ^one of th< reviewed 
programs did/ in fact/ make explicit referfsnce to the use of tha12 
type of qualifier in their ^own assessments (PRXGE)/ but at least 
one other program implied an interest in them by providing training 
to others in how to conduct such assessments (CALIF)/ and two other 
programs expressed a concern for those variables at the 
instructional level/ if not at the initial assessment level^ of 
decisions-making (BAY and LEARN). 

Another type of qualifier beginning to gain some attentfon in 
assessment systems amounts- to a specification of the degree> to 
which a behavior appears to be a functional part of . the pupil* a 
repertoire. For example/. White (1980) distinguishes , among 
behaviors which a child '^dan do" (i.e.^ under ideal conditions the^ 
pupil will -display the behavior)/ "will do" (if specifically 
"requested) ^- and "does do" (whenever it is appropriate during the 
natural course of events). Other approaches note . the "level of 
assistance" required to evoke a response (e.gw full-physical, 
assistance, physical prompts, extra verbal cues, no special 
assistance) (AAESPH, Note 11) « or the proportion of times a 
pupil is able to respond^ correctly to repeated opportunities 
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(t«9«# 2Q%f 4Q% \*\). hu with th« type of qualifiers discuMed 
by miCQX (lf7$)r X«v«X of ptrfomance qualifiera can be invalu- 
able in Making . the types of distinctions necessary for formula- 
ting Meaningful goals and objectives and for deciding which 

• place«etit will be most helpful in meeting thoae needa* Of the 

• Ptrograiia reviewed, four of the five did have some system to- make 
use of perforilance qualifiers, but most were fairly gross and 
subjective (e>gi, "performs task some of the time"). It might 
bf argued that if qualifiers cannot be applied objectively, "all 
or nothing* criteria would be better, 

In practice, the selection of assessment targets and stan- 
dards usually, follows blindly from the selection of. specific 
instrumente . It, for example, a program staff happens to like the. 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test because it ie . widely known and easy 
to use f the content of that test determines at least some of the 
assessment targets^ and the score-conversion tables of that test 
determine the standards of comparison. ' Ideally* however, the 
deveiopnient of. the syotom would proceed the other w*y around — 

• instrument selection or development would follow a more detailed 
analysis of desirable assessment targets and standards of 
comparison.. If that order of events is followed, the range of 
optiona is likely to be narrowed considerably and only a' few 
reinaini^ng criteria need to be applied to decide exactly which 
instrument will best meet the needs of the program and pupil. 

\ The first criterion of interest is the relationship between 
<• the itistniment and the assumptions underlying the model program 
itself. If, for example, the program is based on Piagetiah theory, 
the asseesment instrumenjis used for program placement should be 
defeneible with respect to that theory. ' Similarly, if the program 
follows a developmental model, developmental scales should be 
used; and if the program emphasizes ecological instruction, an 
instrument that attends to the ecology of the pupil's environment 
should be employed. The most notable example of model-instriiment 
matching was provided by the CALIF, PRIDE, and LEARN projects, in 
which entire scales were developed in accordance with program 
philosophies. Instruments also appeared to be appropriately 
selected by the BAY project. Only *one model program failed to 
provide clear rationales for instrument selection or development. 

If an instrument appears to have a legitimate relationship to 
the assumptions upon which the model is based, attention should 
turn to a review of its basic metric qualities. Can it iSe 
administered reliably by the people who will conduct the as- 
sessment? Do the results bf the assessment prove to be predic- 
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tiv*ly v«li4 in •itiwatin^ how n pupii pttfom* ana xindtr vhat ; 
conditions h« oir tht. lAlyht ^# |ibl«t to maH* th« bpst (iro^rtBs? 
Rftliability.«nd yaXidity Information should already b* availabl* 
for publifthiMi inatrum«nta; It X* important to r«mamb«r^ how«vttr# 
that thm actital ' riiltability and validity of' an in»trumant will 
dapand on . how wall it is usad.. vnienaver possible, tharefora, 
rsliability chaoks and ifollow-tip pradictiva validity ph«cHs shoyld 
bS conduQtad by tha projaot itself on a rs9Ular basis. That is of 
spscial concarrt whan S projact devalops its own test. Of the 
pro^^rams teviewad, two (LEAJRN and PRIDE) reported the result ^ of- 
reliability checks; one (BAY) stated that such checks Were 

conducted,- but did not report the results; and one relied solely on-; 

■« • ■ 

prepublished reliability figures. • The last project was apparently 
unconcerned with reliability checks* ev^en though they developed 
many of their own instruments and could not rely on prepublished 
informatioh. 

In contrast to the general c'cncern for reliability, only one 
project (pride;) provided any data to suggest that one of their 
procedures was predictively valid. They checked the relationship 
between reaching criterion on individual tasks and the probability 
that the pupil would maintain or improve his or her performance 
after instruction was terminated. Ali remaining projects 
escpresseci lUi interest in predictive validity, but none provided %ny 
information which might address that concern. 

Finally, instruments should be selected and used in a way. 
which will increase the efficiency of „the assessment process 
whenever possible. It is generally best to begin with instrum<Snts 
which assess a rather broad Oollection of assessment targets at a 
relatively superficial level* The results of those first 
assessments can then be used to select other instruments for more 
highly focused and detailed assessments In areas of special 
concern. Only one of the reviewed programs carefully detailed such 
a procedure (PRIDE). Many instruments were listed as possible 
choices in the assessment process, and specific decision rules were 
outlined for selecting the particular instruments which would be 
used with any given pupil. PRIDE also appeared to take the greatest 
care in dealing with redundancy or overlap among various assessment 
procedures and instruments. Some^ overlap' is desirable (as a 
double-check on the accuracy of results), but too much overlap will 
greatly increase the costs of the assessment and needlessly delay 
decisions concerning the pupil. Only one project (again, PRIDE) 
provided actual data concerning the time required of any given 
person to conduct an initial assessment (20 minutes), but the 
procedures of most projects appeared to be quite reasonable. The 
one exception listed a total of 41 instruments, 19 of which were 



4iiy«l«p«d by feht pppjJiott iiany of which ai^pe«r«d to overlap 

con^idtcai^Xy, ai\d without pi^ovision of ^uidtlinss to auggeit how 
« spectfic inatcumerita aii^ht bt •tlepttd for ua« with «ny given 
^ pupiX. No-,actu^l ^ata wezMS providjsd by that ptojtct concerning 

the time require^^ to conplete. an assessment ^ but it must have. 

been considerable* 

The last considsration , in the development pf an initial 

asseey^ent ' system is wiUither explicit decision rules will • be 
^ employed for choosing amoh^. placement alternatives, 5ome rules are 

likely to beo imposed^ by state guidelines concerning the quali- 

fications pupils must meet to be placedf in varioua types of prb- 

.. ft ^ . . , » ■ , ■ ■ 

grams^ Hopefully, however, programs would strive to improve upon 
' those guidelines by developing procedures for |«redicting, on the 
basis o/ initial assessment: information, .sxactly which program 
options will best seiVve the Veeds o^^the^ pupil. T5ie basic ° 
strategies.by which those guidelines might be developed and tested 
were discussed earlier in the Action 7on^creening. Only three 
programs amonq^thorfie reviewed had apparently attempted any such 
lanalyi^ts. Most notable were the LEARN project (whicji developed a 
^criterion template" f(^r matching i^he needs of pupils 'with the 
needs various- pro j»ams^ were pre^red to serve), and the PRIDE 
projact (which tested^-^e validity of its performance criterion' 
through follow-up maintenance checks). Neither of those systems 
has been adequately vjilid^ted, however, and therjB seems to. be S 
paucity of well designed research in the literature concerning 
Other possible approaches, .1 

Where and How Should Inst n^fci on and Therapy Begin ? 

Overall purpose of the system . Taking the broad goals and 
objectives established b^the child study team during the de- 
velopment of the pupil's lEP, ilis the purpose of this phase in the 
8smen|^ process to aid, the' teacher or therapist in deci'ding 
exactly where and how instruction- should begin. A goal might be 
esteODlished* for exaB^le, to^increase a pupil's self-help skills by 
teaching him Or her to dress. Decisions still need to* be made 
concerning the specific skill to be taught first (e.g., shoe-tying 
*or buttoning), wheje within the sequence of skills to begin 
instruction (e»g., lacing or bow-making), and what types of cues 
and consequences to use (e.g., phy&lcal prompts versus extra verbal . 
cues; praise versus small bits of food). 

Overall test of ti^e system . If the system for .making initial 
instructional decisions iV forking, two^riteria should be jnet; 
(a) the pupil , will , make meaningf\#i i^rogress ^during the 
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initial ph*i«» on inatiructiom and (b) tiha pupil will waHa »ora 
pt9^tw with aalactad inaftructeional plan than ha or aha would 

hava »«da with any othar pliMi» 

If pupil parfontanc.s uf wonitor.d on a fraquant b««i«, it 
■hould ba r«l«tiv«ly ..ijr^l- to ..crtain wh.thar any progt««« i« 
OWurring. It pay ba .oa.What »ora dif f iQult, how.v.r, to d.tar- 
«in« wh.thar that progra.a i« .«raaaon«bla." In re.pons. to that 
probla«, a nuab-r ol •ducttora hava tuggaatad th« u«a of a prrad.-. 
tarMin«d "progr.sa-lin.," ututlly drawn ri^fht on th« pupil's 
chirt, which .how. how much tha pupil must iniprov. from dayrto-day 
in ord.r-to m.at.r s goal or obj.ctiv. within th« tim« availabla. 
Aa 'long as tha pupil' a p.rformanc.a remain, abovs that lina, 
prograaa ia daamad appropriate (Chrlatia and McKenzia, 1974; Dano 
andMirktn, 1977; Whita and Haring, 19B0). 

Datarmining whathar a pupil might hava mada batter progrea* if 
inatruction had begun with another inatructional target and/or if 
another inatructional plan had been uaed ia difficult. Ohe can 
only guaaa, of courae, what might actually hava happened if 
inatruction had begun differently; but there are waya in which data 
might ba gathered to auggaat at leaat whether rules for formulating 
initial instructional plana are valid. The aimpl^t approach (but 
in aome wayai tha moat time-conauming) ia to, analyze existing 
rtcorda retroapectively. All of the parfprmance records collected 
' during the previous yesr in s psrticular school could, for example, 
be analyzed to determine whether a relationship exists between 
initial aasasamant (or baaaline) da^a and the success or failure of 
various types of programs. Using that procedure, rather detailed 
rulea for aelecting initial Instructional strategies have been 
worked out with learning diaabled children (e.g. / White and Haring, 
19B0; White and Liberty, 1976) and aeverely handicapped children 
(e.g., Haring and Liberty, Note 4). In the latter oase, Haring and 
Liberty (Note 4) were able to improve the probability of successful 
plan development from roughly 0.50 (i.e., only 50% of tha plans 
worked When firat tried) to over 0.B3 (83% of the plans worked). 
Alternative approaches include the conduct of two or more programa 
concurrently, each with a alightly different plan (e.g., using 
different instructional cues or conaequencea) and then selecting 
the plan whicli produced the greataat prograks for uae in all 
curricular areaa; or the multiple-probe technisiiK^^^^"*^ '""^ 
Baer, 197B)., in which a pupil ia tested on all steps in a program 
after achieving maatery at each step in the aeqiiance. The 
multiple-proba technique provides information concerning the. true 
need to provide inatruction on all the ateps originally specified 
for a task. Ragardleaa of the approach used, the overall 
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v»lld«tion at iny itt of atci»ionrrutiti for the forwuiatldn of 
Inatrutitional or th«rapeut;lc plains rests in the demonstration 
th«t few^r initial pi*nt, fail when the ruie« are foUowia th»n 
when they «re not foXlow^sa* 

■^Special considerat ions in sytem deaicp i. du#» to the fact 
that" this step in the assessment process represents e bridge 
between the work of the child »tudy tean and the classroom teacher 
or therapist, it presents sever*! rather interesting concerns. For 
all intents and purposee, those concerns fall into two major areas: 
utilization Of initial assessment results, and discrimination of* 
actual programming needs. 

There i» little doubt that many teachers do not utilize the 
?; : ^»"^^» of initial assessments while formulating instructional 
p-lana (Alper, Note 2) . That may be due to problems in the initial 
assessment itsaif or in the way teachers are trained or prepared to 
accept and interpret the results of those assessments. 

Regardless of the cause, however, it is clearly an unacceptable 
condition. Tha lEP, which in itself should be a direct result of 
initial assessment, -represents the .collective opinion of all- 
people directly concerned with the education of the pupil. By 
disregarding that opinion, the teacher certainly runs the risk of 
duplicating efforts (assuming that any assessments the teacher 
conducts yield the same results) or, more probably, of making basic 
daciaiona that are beyond his or her authority. 

SevePral suggestions have already been reviewed fo^ ensuring 
that- the results of initial assessments are usi^jle to the teacher, 
including t^e use of situational qualifiers {Wilcox,\.1979), 
functional-level qualifiers (White, 1980) an^multiple-day as- 
sessments to show rates of progress, as well as overall performance . 
level in key areas of concern, (Kunzelmann and Koenig, 1976). 
Holland (1980) also suggests the need for better communication 
among team members, (seevthe discussion under ♦^Who" in the first 
section of this chapter) ^nd appropriate inservice training for 
classroom staff. That is .especially important in cases where 
information must be integrated across several disciplines. If, for 
example, a physical therapist truly expects a teacher to take into 
account certain of the pupil's physical disabilities, then, the 
instructional implicationa of those disabilities must be specified 
in a clear and unambiguous manner. Regardless of how it is 
accomplished, it seems of paramount importance for the model 
program to demonstrate a clear and precise relationship between the 
results of initial assessments and the development of initial 
instructional plans. Two. of the programs reviewed did specify 
procedures for facilitating that relationship (PRIOE and CALIP) ; 
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two QtW» iMhX und WJVW dtiionttrttta, thtt the rtXationahip 
•jttfttd-by pjf •tntin^ f Wit initial .••tMnentu and pUn» (but 
Uiiad to txpUin how that rtUtlon.«hlp w*« achieved) i and only , 
one of the .odel program* £«ll«d to .how any sytenatic rein-- 
tionehip, siiiply saying that instructional plana were fopmulated 
as* r#sult of •multiple inputs* — implying, in fact, that^the . 
IBP might or might not be the governing factor. 

Th» discrimination of instructional need is usually classi- 
fied into two parts: (a) identifying the specific point in any 
given btirriculum where instruction should begin; and^(b) selecting 
the particular instructibnsl strategiss (e.i?., cues, materials, 
conse<Iusnces). which will best ^facilitate, pupil learning and 
progress. 

The most cpnunon mstljod for identifying the point where 
instruction should bsgin is to pretest the pupil on all (or at least 
a wide range) of steps in the task sequence. Instruction then, 
begins at the point where the pupil stops passing items, At least 
three of\^the reviewed model programs used some version of that 
approach (CALIF, LEARN, ^and PRIDE) . In order for such assessments 
to be meaningful, some assurance must be provided that the sequence 
of items is hierarchical, i «rran^d ^ from least to most 
difficult (White and Haring, 1978). Most commercially published 
tests have carefully analyzed their scales to ensure this property, 
but many programs chooss to develop their own scates by simply 
ordering items in what appears" to be a "logical" sequence. In one 
such case, for example, the item "puts rings on sticH" was placed 
before "strings beads." That seems reasonable. When actual pupil 
data were analyzed, however, more children missed the "stick" item 
than the "string" itemt On closer inspection, it was determined 
that the sticks being used were of the tapered variety, so that if a 
pupil put the wrong ring on "first, he or she could not correctly 
place the'rest of the jrings. Consequently, more pupils failed what 
was assumed to be the simpler item. When developing one's own 
scale, therefore, it is highly recommended that as much data be 
collected as possible" and then subjected to some formal analysis 
(e.g., a Guttman Scalability Analysis or a Rasch Analysis). 

A second method of identifying the^ point where instruction 
should begin is to select a. smaller range of potential target areas 
and collect information concerning the pupil* s performance in each 
area over a period of fiye to ten days. The resulting records will 
not only show the pupil's overall level of performance in each 
area, but his or her ability to learn each skill as .well. 
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lUitrUCtioir Xu th«n Ctnt||?r«d on tht mo»t Jidvanqtd »kiil «r«« in 
' which thfi^piX WM to d#Monvtrftt<t rtMontbi* jprogr.ji. (Whit. 
«nd H*tittg, adao>. A aiiiiiar approach invplv#« thm wmpmrti^nt of m 
V1<J« rang* of «mi ar««# on only a «ingl« 4«y. and than tht 
falaction of that araa in ,vhlch tha ^raataat daficit waa^notad. 
With pultipla-day, aaaasamantaV howaver, ona frequantly finda that 
a pupil May parform vary poorly in a glvan araa on tha firat day, 
but ahow rapid gaina from day to day (Hhita and faring, 1980). Ona 
* of tha raviavad pfograwa uaad tha '•graata^t daficit" rula for 
inatnictlonal targat aala<;tlon (BAY) ^ttona of tha prograwa " 
appaarad to baaa thair initial inatructional daciaiona on 
■Wlti^la-day aaaaaamenta. 

Th% palaction of yapacific inatructional atratagiaa on tha 
. -toaaia of parfonaanca dilta is aoMawhat laaa common than data-basad 
aalaction of initial inatructiinal targata, Navarthalaaa, at 
laaat two approachaa to the ptobl^am appaar to ba gaining aoma 
popularity* Tha firat approach, alraady raviewad in thia cha^tar, 
attampta to -identify thoaa inatructional variabiaa (people/ 
aattinga, cuaa, conaaquencaa, ate.) which appear generally more 
affective with any givah pupil (Wilcox, 1979). The aecond approach 
triaa to identify the ^a^tlcular "phaae of learning" in which a 
pUpil ia. currently developing . and than to predict which typea of 
inatructional variiblea will ^e ^oat important (Haring and 
Liberty/ Note 4; White and Haring, 1980). For akaraple, if a pupil 
ia juat beginning to acquire a akill, cuaa/ prompta and extra 
inatructiona are likely to be more affective in promoting continued 
learning than more powerful teinforcers — giving a child a "bigger 
M & M" is not likely to work all by itself if he or she simply doea 
not know, what to do. If a pupil has acquire^most Or all of a skill, 
on the other hand, and is aimply trying to build fluency, drill ia 
likely to be the most effective instructional strategy. Drill can \ 
be very boring, though, so the need for more powerful reinfotfcera 
m»y increase (White and. Haring, 1980). Either approach' (or, 
indeed, the combination of both) appear to be very powerful aids in 
the design of effective instructiona;L programs, but only one of the 
model programs reviewed appeared to utilize such assessmenta in the 
development of initial inatructional plans (PRIDE). The 
alternatives are the application of one set of procedures for all 
children, or a. reliance on the "clinical judgment" of the teacher. 
The former might be justified if the model were highly directive in 
the teaching strategies allowed, but the latter approach (teacher *P 
judgment) is very likely to reduce the replicability of the pro^ 
gram. It is suggested, therefore, that instructional options be 
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i<3*ntif iiKj «i clfiriy »» po«»ibX« and that avary attaaqpt h% wada to 
titid ot davalop rulaa ^or daciding which optiona ahould ba .triad 
flrat; in any «iyan aituation. 

Daciding Whan and How a Program Should Ba Chanqad 

Ovarall purpoaa of tha ayatam . Ragardlaaa of tha cara with 
which initial prograna ara daaignad and iiaplanantad/ it ia unliHaly 
that any ain^Xa ihatructionai plan will ramain aff activa or 
appropriata throughout tha antira yaar. It ia tha purpoaa of thia 
ayataa, tharafora^ to monitor aach pUpil'a parf ormancaa to 
datamdna axaqtly whan and hoW hia or har , program ahould ba nodi- 
fiad to facilitata continuad prograaa. > 

Ovarall taata of -tha aytam . Tha criteria by which thia atep 
in tha aaaaaa»ant procaaa miglit ba avaluatad ara aaaentially tha 
aama aa thoaa praaantad for davaloping initial inatructional plana 
(i.a.j raaaonabla rataa of prograaa in tha aelactad programa; 
highar rataa of prograaa * than would ba achiaved with othar ^ 
prograva) , Rather than being concerned aolely with the initial 
reaponae of^tha pupil to an inatructional plan, however, attention 
muat now turn to aaaesament procedures which will allow the teacher 
to detect the need for Pangea in programa which might have at one 
time been effectiva and appropriate, but which no. longer are. Two 
queationa in particular need to ba answered: (a) are problems in 
previously affective programa being detected and remediated in a 
timely and efficient manner; and (b) ia the p}ipll given the 
opportunity to move aa rapidly through the curriculum as he or she 
is capable of moving? 

Poasible methods for identifying the initial success of an 
inatructional program were discussed in the section on "where and 
how inatruction ahould begin.** In order to determine the time-*' 
linea of program modifications, however, it will be necessary to 
eatabliah criteria for determining when instructional programs 
cease to be effective and then ascertain the number of timea those 
criteria were met or exceeded (i.e., the heed for program 
modification arose) without appropriate intervention by the 
teacher. Several criteria have been suggested, including ^hat 
point at which the pupil has been making no progress for three 
successive day a; that point at which the median performance for a 
^ivan week ia lower than the preceding week; getting seven 
incorrect reaponses in a row; or whenever a pupil has gone more than 
a preapecifiad number of days without ^ reaching bis or her 
performance aim. There are at least two possible problems with 
many of those criteria," however. 

Firat, criteria for deciding when a program has ceased to be 
effective are often aelected for purely arbitrary reasons and 
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My havtt ),lttl« or no>«iai7ing on whsthsr a pupil would or would not 
h4v« «CtuftUy iNit hi* or h«r ultinnts parfonnanca aim on ti»a if tha 
progran had baan laft alona. Idaally, criteria would ba di^ivad by 
coaparin? vkI contrasting various pattarns p£ pupil ^>arliormanca 
associatad with avantual program auccass or failura; and; than tha 
rasultant rulaa would ba applied to othar prograhis to saa whather 
thay can actually pradict avantual outcoma. Examplas of such 
analysas can ba found in Whlta and Libarty (1976) and Whita and 
Haring (1980). - • , 

Sacondly, many criteria do not raprasant '*closad' systaiQS,*' 
that is. It Might ba poasibla for a pupil navar^ to raach hia 
parfor«anca aia and still not maat tha critaria for program fail- 
ura. For axaapla, a pupil might navar gat battar thkt). 50% corract 
on a prograa (wall balow his parformahca aim) but also navar gat 
saVan arrora in a row (tha critariOn for program failura). For 
progra»*>failura critaria to ba affactiva', thara must only ba two 
possibla outcomes the pupil must eventually reach his or her 
performance aim, or eventually fulfill the criteria for program 
failura. ; " * 

There are at least two approaches for determining whether a 
pupil is being given the opportunity to progreaa through the 
curriculum as. rapidly as possible (i.e., the aecond question 
concerning system affec ti vanass which must be answered) . First, if 
the curr4.culujn in question can ba broken down into a reaaonably 
small ntunber of steps, the multiple-probe techniq[Ue suggested by 
Horner and Bear (1978) can be employed. After reaching imastery on' 
any given step in the curriculum, the pupil is tested on all 
remaining steps to determine/whether they all actually still need 
to be taught.. In order for that technique to be appropriate, it 
must be possible to complete the assessment of all ateps in tha 
curriculufjt (or task of interest) within a reasonably abort 
period* A second approach, employed in the X3reat Falla School 
District of Montana (Note 10) , involves the specification of 
annual goals in a manner which allows for their direct assess- 
ment on a monthly basis* For example, if a fifth grade learning 
disabled pupil is reading at the third grade level, an annual 
goal ipi^ht be established to have him or her reading at the 
fifth grade level before the end of the year. Progress toward 
that goal can be measured directly each month by assessing his 
or her performance in an actual fifth grade reader. At first 
the performance may be poor (e.g.,. many words may bje skipped), 
but it is likely that some measurablfe performance will result. 
Actual instruction can then be directed at any one or more 
subskills which the teacher feels will help the pupil (e.g., 
reading in a third grade reader, practicing vocabulary lists) 
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and th« inpaat of thoit tffocts ««n bt dir«ctXy in 

l;«riiii of l«prov«d Monthly pttfownco on tht annual, got! pkUX 
()C«aciing fro« « fifth grade r««a#c) . tt, at «oM point, the 
pupil is able to begin progteasing rapidly on the Jinnual goal 
akii.l without further work on the . intermediate attp«, that 
■houi^ btcomt apparent. If, on the. other hand, work on inter* 
mediat^e at«p's is not really poving the pupil eloper to attaining 
tha eventual goal, that too should become apparent. 

Other methods for determining whether • pupil is progressing 
at a reasonable rmte through the curriculum have been devised 
(e.g., Cl*rk, Note 8; White endearing, 1976). Regardless of the 
method enqfjloyea, howevet, several conditipns must be met. If the 
multiple-probe 'technique or some, related approach is used^ there 
must be a clear understanding of the steps' " comprising the 
curriculum (i.e., intermediate, objectives) . If the terminal-goal- 
probe approach is used, there must be a clear. understanding of what 
that terminal goal actually entails. In either case, specific and 
Objective performance criteria must be established for 
ascertaining when • a goal or objective has been "mastered," 
Ideally, such criteria would be empirically derived by finding the 
level of performance which a pupil must reach in order to maintain 
and utilize a skill without further instruction (White and Haring, 
1980). Unfortxmately, such analyses are quite rare One of the 
reviewed model programs (PRIDE) did conduct follow-up studies to 
determine whether pupils who had met criteria on various skills" 
maintained their performances, but, of the remaining four 
programs, only two (BAY and LEARN) expressed concern for the 
fxmctional relevance of their criteria* 

Special considerations in system design . Most of, the basic 
considerations for the design of systems to aid teachers in making 
timely program improvement decisions were actually covered In the 
preceding discussion. In devising a system to check whether timely 
program improvement decisions are being made, one is very likely to 
astablish the guidelines which teachers cah employ to make those 
decisions. There are, however, a few additional points which might 
be made and a few which could bear repeating. 

First, virtually all of the- formal systems designed to assist 
teachers in making timely and appropriate program improvement 
decisions require a frequent and objective assessment of pupil 
performances. Without such assessments, programming errors are 
not likely to be detected until they reach major proportions- or, 
conversely^ teachers may react prematurely to small setbacks in^ 
pupil progress that would best be ignored. The actual fre- 
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qu.tncy With Whicn •■••••mtnt Bhould b« conducted is Btill a . matter 
of dvbatti. Most »y»t«m« ar« ba««d on thW assumption of daily 
assssaioents (s^g^ Baldwin, Frsdsricks, and Brodsky, 1973; Whittt 
and Baring^ 1980) wlille others may recommend f ormal assessment on a 
weekly basiso (Sailor, Note 16) and still others havis recommended 
assessments as infrequent as once every six months (e.g., Adams, 
1975). Within the constraints outlined below, this author would 
suggest that assessments be made as frequently as possible. 

Second, it has been suggested (Lindsley, Note 17) that a major 
determinant of the efficiency with which decisions can be made is 
the uniformity of the procedures one employs. If, for example, one 
collects tjie same basic type of data with every instructional 
program, graphs pupil progress on the same basic type of chart', and 
uses the same basic strategies- for analyzing all ^lrta, it will be 
far easier to build a history of experience and expectancies than 
if different procedures are used with eaCh indiV-idual program. 
That history will, in turn, help the teacher to detect patterns of 
acceptable and unacceptable progrese of ar more easily than Would 
'Otherwise be possible. Although, to my knowledge, no definitive 
study has ever been completed oh the advantages of Uniformity^ my 
peraonal experience would tend to support those notions. It ds 
suggested/ therefore, that any procedures employed in the 
classroom be selected or devised in manner that facilitates their 
uniform application across a wide .range of programs. 

Third, if teachers are to be effective in making timely and 
appropriate program improvement decisions, it. is vital that the 
procedures they employ be as efficient as possible, A case. was 
discussed earlier in this chapter where teachers were not able to 
effectively employ- a procedure that took 20 seconds per program, 
but were able to employ a procedure that took only 2 or 3 seconds. 
Seemingly Small differences in the time required to make decisions 
can make a big difference. Ideally, of course, the application of 
useful program decision rules will actually reduce .the ^time a 
teacher must spend with any given program; and, fortunately, at 
least a few procedures have demonstrated the^ ability to do just 
that (e.g., Bohannon, Note 6). 

Finally, evidence is slowly accumulating to support the 
notion, that precise, closed-system program improvement decision 
rulcjs will dramatically improve the probability of eventual pro- 
gram success (e.g., Bohannon, Note 6; Deno and Mirkin, 1977; Haring 
and Liberty, Note 4; Mirkin, . Note 7). Indeed, simply collecting 
precise pupil performance information, wi^out ejcplicit rules for 
actually using those data^ may be a detriment in at least some 
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th*t thm pottiblHty of »uch ifulfi b« qtttfuliy inv«itigittd in 

' — t)r-t^-T«v±»if^ 7>rol«qt#>- T«t:~4**«t tvo^ and PRIDE) d«- 

p^indisd hsavily on daily •■■•ssaeixtft pf pupil progrpus. BAY^ FRIDG, 
and tEARM al»so axpreBsed' criteria for skill mastary in. fairly 
claar, objactiva terma. Of ,tho»a thraf, howavar, only PRIDE 
attamp.tad to varify tha validity of >it8 performanca aim* 
appirically. BAY and PRIDE also aharad . ratjiar explicit decision 
rules for determining when a pupil should advance from one step in 
the curriculum to the next, but* none of the programs reported rules 
which teachers might use for deciding if and when, a program should 
be remediated to improve pupil. progress. ' . 

Should the Pupil's Placement Be Changed? 

The decision to change |i pupil's placement is essentiKlly a 
reinvestigation of the question discussed earlier in this chapter 
concerning the pupil's initial acceptance into a program. It is 
•presented here as a separate question only to emphasize three 
points* 

First, the process of assessment' Is a never-ending cycle. 
Each part of the assessment prpcess should lead directly into 
another ycreening into general needs assessment, general needs 
assessment into placement, placement into program development, 
program development into program refinement, and program refine- 
ment back into general needs assessment. It is true, of course, 
that program development in the classroom should be directly 
related to- the pupil's lEP. But it i.s also true that each step in 
the sequence should be related to every other step, which brings us 
to the next point I wish to make. 

The fir^t annual review of a pupil's program by the child 
study team should not be a simple replay of the initial .lEP de* 
velapment meeting. At the very least, more experience will have 
been gained . with the pupil and, hopefully, a great deal more 
information will be available concerning the conditions under 
which the pupil is able to learn and progress. Special arrange-, 
ments must be made to organize and analyze that information- in a 
aysteroatic way. 

Final ly , whi le the f i rat chi Id study team may have been 
convened to decide- whether' the pupil should be placed in a special 
education program, all subsequent meetings should be convened to 
determine whether it is now possible to move the pupil back into a 
lass restrictive program or out of special education altogether. 
The criteria for making that move ^should certainly be as explicit 
as any established for an annual goal or intermediate objective. 
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«nd whU« it may be necM«cy to te.nalyze those criteria . to 
dtt.mint vh,thtr they atiH appropriate (i.e.. to eneuce 
that condition, in other pot.ibU .placements have aot changed 
radically since the criteria were originally set) , the focus ofi 
all our efforts should be to achieve those ends. 

Unfortunately, only two of th. reviewed progr«.. specified 
guideline, for making reintegration decision. (BAY «id PROSe) 
BAY, quite admirebly, also had specific procedures for assessing 
the eventual success of pupil, after they left their program «.d 
for correcting any problem, which might h»Ve arisen. ' Due to the 
nature of the. other program, and the .erviies they were designed to . 
provide, one might argue that reintegration decisions were beyond 
their immediate concern or scope. It would have been far 
preferred, however, that any such rationale be explicitly ex- 
pressed, rather than implied. 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

STATE' 05i.THE ART 

/ "State of the art" is, unfortunately, an ill too apt title to 
be using for a summative analysis of assessment ■ in special 
education today. Assessment, at least as practiced in the majority 
of model progr«ns, is indeed an art. There are those that do it 
very well, and those that do it very poorly. There is even a fairly 
large number who do not do it at all, at least as defined in the 
beginning of this chapter. Virtually all of the factors reviewed 
m the first section of this chapter have been considered by 
someone - the various steps involved.in assessment, a concern for 
the "whafa, who's, when's, and how's", analyses of system 
reliabilities and validities with respect to various decision- 
making processes. Several examples of those efforts have already 
been referenced.; and, indeed, quite a few of the^ concerns raised in 
this chapter were adequately addressed by the model program, 
reviewed, still, there remain several major problems in assessment 
«o it is moot commonly practiced. 

First, most programs have adopted an orientation toward 
objective pupil performance data of some sort, but only a few 
programs have tru^y tried to relate those data to some meaningful 
decision-making process. In some cases,, perhaps, a program may be 
forced by antiquated laws to gather information which is of 
essentially no use, but, for the most part/ it is strongly sug- 
gested that programs collect only that information for which they 
have a very definite use. From the standpoint of c^ild assessment 
of course, that means that it should be possible to describe 
exactly how the information will be used to- make action-oriented 
decisions concerning individual pupil^programs. 
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S^Qpn^A thtr* VMm* tp b« « basic imbalanc* in th* child 
««s«ffs»«nt #yait«mil CAploy^ by yariou* prpgrama. in somt cases ths 
inbalanem^is rsflsctsd.^ an ov«r^tinphSSis on o^s or a few aspscts 
of J)upil dsvelopment^s.g. / using 41 tests of physical development 
and none for conce^or academic skill development), while in oth.er 
cas«s' the imbalance lies in the particular type of assessment 
dscisipns emphasized (e»g. , 41 t^sts for initial assessment, but no 
procedures for monitoring pupil progress after a program has been 
implemented). K model program may have* been funded to concentrate . 
on only one or. a few aspects of a pupil* s program, but the* 
responsibility to meet all of the pupil* s needs,still exists. Even 
ii certain types of child assessment are of only peripheral 
interest to a model program, it should still be made clear how those 
needs are being met . 

Third, in part because of the imbalance in assessment concerns 
demonstrated by many programs, the procedures employed for child 
assessment frequently appear unwieldy and impractical » They may ' 
not actually be impractical, but without evidence to the contrary, 
there is o^ten no other conclusion one can draw. It would be wise, 
therefore, if more model programs began to gather data concerning 
the time actually required to implement various procedures, and to 
describe the skills or training required to implement the 
procedures successfully. 

Fourth, there seems to be an explosion of activity in the/area 
of test development. Virtually every program ever reviewed by this 
author has at least one instrument ' wl^ch il; ^^eyeloped 
independently. In n^any cases, due to th<it unique approach being 
explored by the model program, the need for a more appropriate 
instrument can be justified. At least one of two problems is likely 
to arise, however: First, the most common, the program staff may 
have little or no appreciation for th« procedures one should apply 
when developing a new assessment instrument; As a results, many 
programs end up using som^ procedure or instrtiment which appears to 
answer the questions they wish to address but, in fact;^ may be 
systematically distorting reality. The same may be said of any 
other part of the assessment process as well -- other forms of 
information gathering, ways . of organizing information. Ways of 
analyzing information, and ways o^ formulsiting daita-^based decision 
rules. On the other side of the coin, this author has frequently 
had the unsettling experience of encountering program personnel 
who have an extensive background in' formal test construcliion 
methodology, but who have had little or no experience with the 
types of pupils or, phenomena they wish to tefrt. The rules wh^h may 
apply for developing a good norm-referenced test may not apply to 
the development of an instrument to be used with multiply handi' 
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cupptd QhU^rtn* for txampXt/ it is couiQn in formal test con- 
sbcuctlon to dlaqiird any ittm that does not discrinlnate between 
•xtreaias in overall sc.oife* One test-bullder applied that proce- 
dure' and discarded the iten 'eats with a spoon" because it did 
not discci^inate between high-*f unctioning and lowf unctioning 
children in the program Cequal numbers of each passed the item) . 
Ciookin9 at the target population a little more carefully re- 
vealed that th« high-functioning children who failed the item 
happened to be crippled, while the low-functioning. children who 
passed the it«K tended to severefy mentally retarded but not 
crippled. More to the point, ^the purpose of the assessment 
inStkJment was supposedly to measure "overall level of indepen- 
dent functioning^" and one might well argue that eating with a 
spoon is an important skill to consider, Xn short, it seema 
that many of the instruments being developed by model programs 
ate either content-valid (they make sense), but construction 
poor (they do not work), or vice versa. It is hoped that some 
way to combine the best of both worlds can be found, 

SUMMARY 

.The role of child assessment in the conduct of any educational 
progj^am cannot be . underestimated. H'or model programs, however/ 
Child asseasment systems do more than provide a means for reacting" 
in a timely and appropriate manner to the individual needs of each 
pupil. They facilitate model replication by providing an explicit 
framework for making the decisions critical to the faithful 
implementation of the mod^l . 

In order to be assured of reliable and valid results in child 
assessment, several factors need to be, considered: (a) the general 
purpose of the assessment, (b) the people who must be involved, (c) 
time-lines for completing «ach assessment, and (d) the specific 
procedures to be used for gathering information, organizing it in 
an interpretable form, analyzing it, and using it to make specific 
choices. ' 

The" specific decisions which will warrant formal child as- 
sessment systems in any given program will depend upon legal 
constraints or mandates, the existence of options among which 
choices must or can be made, the probable impact of decisions on the 
success or failure of a pupil' s program^ the assumptions upon which 
the model was developed, and the confidence one has that procedures 
for consistently reaching appropriate decisions can actually be 
specified. For most programs, child assessment systems should at 
least be considered for deciding whether a pupil should be 
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cf««rc*4 ta tpfQUl tcluqjition, vhtth^r * pupil shouia ha «ccep- 
iJifeo «P«oilil •«uc*fcionr Whtj:^ to *ctu«Uy place th« pupil, 
how ijimtructlon «hould b«gin# wh*« and hbw initructlgn should J^A 
modified/ and when and how tht pupU'Ji ,pXace««nt ahould 

TbM trand, ovar thm past few decades, haa been encouragingly 
. toward mora freq^iant, more, praciae, and/ more systematic child 
aaaaaanant^r Prpbleiis do ranain to be aolved before, the goal of 
appropriate chl-ld aaaeaamant ayatama in every program can be 
achieved, but the technology to reaolve those problems exiats. It 
aeema now to be more a matter of applying the tec>mol6gy We haVe, 
integrating results more systematically across specific program 
mreaa," and expanding our abilities to translate the results pf our 
efforts into practical, disseminable* packages, * 
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In an effort to systamatizt, q[ua^i£y, an<l !q[uantify tha devaXopment 
of cutricuXa* tha U,S. Offica of Spacial Education haa funded 
approxiaataly 59 .projacta to davalop and damonstrate affactive 
curricula for Mvaraly/profoundly handicapped (SPH) laarnera 
|Wilcox« 197^^) n Tha no at critical quastion ona muat anawer in 
aalaction of a curriculum ia invariably one of effactivenesa. Thia 
chapter addraaaaa factor a that should be incorporated into a 
curriculum ±£ it is to be effective in meeting the needs of SPH 
laamars. This chapter also describes important; educational 
considerations for severely handicapped persons^ criteria and 
questions that ahould be considered in the formulation of an 
instrument to evaluate ^curricula, and finally an illustration of 
tha application of an instrument to evaluaff aaljected curricula. 

Tha initial challenge in writing a chapter on curriculum is 
definition. Essentially^ a curriculum defines "what" is taught arid 
may organize content behaviors into units of inspection. For' 
example, math curriculum may be defined as encompassing quantity- 
related concepts and can ba organized into instructional units such 
aa one-to-one correspondence, counting^ addition, subtraction, and 
division. Curricula for SPH (severely/profoundly handicapped) 
should delineate specific skills to teach. Those skills should 
encompass areas that: (a) increase the .learner's functional 
interactions with their environments, and (b) lead to increased 
independent functioning in integrated community, vocational, 
recreational, and/or .domestic living environments. 

As delineated by Burke and Golden (1977), curricula for SPH 
learners should encompass skill domains such as motor, sensori- 
mptor/cogniti^ft8, communication, socialization, recreation/lei- 
sure, functional academics, vocational, cognitive, self-help, 
domestic living, community living, and sex education. For each 
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instxructionill ^n%t th^r* should b« « p.r«ci»« articulation of tha 
skills tncOMpftAitci* Cuirrlcul« for SPH l«arn«rs can h^ all-ancom- 
passin9 and articulata all tha skill* that should ba taught, or 
thay Ray only covar ona or two of t)ia skill domains listed nbova. 

h raviaw of raadily availabla' curricula . ravaals th^t, in 
addition to articulating what- skills to taach, tha vast majority of 
curricula dascriba how to carry out ona or mora of tha following 
•ducat ion ally ralavant fuxictiona: (a) assass laamars* skill 
lavala? (b) aaquanca skill ins1yn*ction; (c) salact-long und short - 
tar» objactiviis; (d) Mlact iimtructional tasks and matarials; ' (a> 
taach tha akilla; (f) monitor laamar progress; and (g) summariza 
ovar«ill laamar functioning lavel. Such curricula attempt to make 
educational prograaning nora efficient through integrating 
aaseilaaent, objective salaction, instructional procedures, and 
■aasuraaent into one organized package that makes it unnecessary 
for the educator to use one instrument for assassment, a second 
instrument (e.g., the curriculum), for determining appropriate 
objectives, and then search a variety of reaourcea to derive 
appropriate tasks and materials, measurement procedures, and 
instructional procedures. 

Subsequent sections of this chapter will indicate that cur- 

r 

riculum ahould be designed to facilitate the lEF process. That is, 
curriculum ahould f^rm the basis of assessment to determine overall 
learner functioning levels. The curriculum-based assessment 
ahould lead directly to long-and short-term objectives that are 
contained in the curriculum. In addition, the ' curriculum should 
suggest instructional procedures, tasks, and materials; ways to 
adapt the curriculum to alternative learner input and output modes; 
summative formative evaluation procedures. Curricula that provide 
such procedures will more readily mejpt the current needs of the 
field. However, an instrument does not have to meet all these 
criteria to be considered a curriculum. In fact, some educators 
argue that curriculum which meet all the above criteria are tdb 
specific and cookbookish. Factors that should be considered when 
developing, selecting, or evaluating curricula are discussed 
below, and the readers should select the curriculum factors which 
best meet their needs. 

SCOPE. AND VALIDITY CONSIDERATIONS IN CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION 

When developing, selecting, ''or evaluating any curriculum, its 
scope and validity must be addressed. Scope generally defines the 
usey population and content areas for which the curriculxim is 
in^nded, "while validity refers to how well the curriculum does 
whax it purports to do. , 
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Scop* r«£«rt to th« v^nqm of •kll'l* a curriculum •ncompasimi. 
Th«r« ar« ali^ l«a«t four dim«n«ion« which ahould b« considefflfd wh«n 
attending to curriculum scop«: (a) variety of skill domaina; (b) 
ranga of akiUa withia each domain; (c) handicapping condition*^ 
•ncompaaaad; and {d) chronological age range of learner ft. 

Variety of akill domain a . Some .curricula for SPH learnern. 
cover only one akill domain, auch a a motor, communication, aelf- 
carf, or vocatie«al. Other curricula cover many but not all 
^essential akill dom^ina, while othera attempt to cover all relevant 
akill domain a. The acope of skill domaina covered by a curriculum 
in of paramount importance because the grouping of skills into 
domains is relatively arbitrary and skill domains are 
significantly intertwined. For inatance, .aome curricula <:laBsify 
such akills aa dreaaing and grooming a a aocial akill a, yet others 
classify them aa self -care or aelf-help skills. Poor understanding 
of how skills are grouped in a curriculum can lead to the aelection 
of inappropriate curriculum or to difficulties in locating akills 
within a given dSrriculum. 

Curricula that do not encompass all essential domains and/or 
do not cross-reference doniains can present at leaat two problems: 
(a) only the skills covered by the domains of the curriculum will be 
attended to and other essential skills will be neglected; and (b) 
in order to cover all essential skills, several curricula have tp 
b# patched together. Far example, a communication, motor ^ and 
stfif-care curriculum may have tfo» be patched together. Problems 
occur in combining various curricula; (a) the curricula may have 
incompatible formats .and terminology; and (b) some skills from 
various curriculum domains may not readily relate to skill 
interrelationships. For example, when acqufring a self^care task 
such as brushing teeth, the learner should also be acquiring such 
interrelated* skills as communication (e.g., comprehending and 
expressing the labels for toothpaste, brush, sink, etc.) and motor 
(e.g., grasp, release, directed reaching). One coordinated and 
crosa-referenced curriculum would identify related skills to 
facilitate teaching and assessing skills from various domains 
concurrently. The use of isolated domains from several Curricula 
or even. ^ from one curriculum makes such natural and concurrent 
"teaching of skills across domains difficult. It appears that one 
curriculum that includes, coordinates, and cross-references the 
assessment ihd instruction of all skill domains would be more 
efficient. ' 

Range of handicapping conditions covered . Programs and 
classes for SPH learners often emcompass learners who are motor- 
ically# visually, and/or auditotially handicapped. Often, 
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ho«f»v«<r Qurricu:i« si^hsr do not luk* provisions for votorically, 
visually, tmd/or Auditor i«liy handicapped laarners, or are cate- 
90ris«4 and atttnd only to ona typt of handicap. Thus, the edu«> 
c«tor may have to select different' curricula or substantially 
adapt curricula for various handicapping conditions. Because of 
the limited scope of handicapping conditions encompassed isy one 
curriculuBr .the educator may again have to use three to. four 
different curricula for one program or classroom. 

Age range of learners covered ^ Some curricula Tor SPH 
learners are developed for young learners (0-6) as well ae older 
learners (6-21)/ although euch age ranges do not neceesarily exist 
in actual programs or classrooms. Again, the educator must combine 
several curricula to meet learner needs aind to ensure a coherent 
' program across age-range and handicapping conditions. 

Curriculum Validity 

Curriculum validity is concerned with what the curriculum 
purports to do and how well it does it. Validity can also be 
concerned with how well the curriculum meets consumer needs', A 
curriculum may do what it purports to do well — without meeting 
consumer needs. Validity in terms of meeting consumer needs 
mandates that> the curriculum deve£oper assess these needs during 
the curriculum development procees and then construct the curri- 
culum to meet them. (In addition, the curriculum developer should 
review available curricula to determine whether curricula that do 
meet consumer needs are already available, and, if so, should 
justify the need to e;;pend the time and resources necessary to 
continue with the curriculum development effort). Three basic 
types of validity are: (a) construct, (b) content, and (c) 
criterion- related. " 

Construct validity . Curricula should provide a rationale for 
the selection and sequencing of Curriculum contents Construct 
validity refers to how consistent the content of a curriculum is 
with this rationale. For instance, a curriculum developed and 
sequenced on the basis of Piagetieui constructs can be evaluated in 
reTation to how consistent the content is with Piagetian theory. 

Existing skill sequences or curricula for the severely han- 
dicapped generally use either a "normal" developmental approach or 
a remedial approach, A developmental approach typically assumes 
that the best way to order instruction for SPH learners is to use 
the sequence in which "normal" children learn. Such sequences are 
usually considered to be relatively -invariant across children and 
to be a universal constant underlying a learner's development. 

: If 
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PraQt It loners tr«ln«<!l In the d«velopmental approach often assuse 
that learnars novm thcough various davelopmantal levals, and 
that each level Is prerequisite for achievement of skills at the 
aext higher level. 

With in a rented lal (Guess , Horn^sr , Utley , Hblvoet , Maxon , 
Tucker, and War ten, 1976) or an "ecological analysis-task 
analytic approach," skill sequences are derived from an analysis 
of the skills individuals should acquire to function as indepen- 
dently as possible in out-of-schopl and post-school environ- 
ments. Prect it loners vho use a remedial approach do not select 
skills to teach 5PH learners on the basis of the order of skills 
in a developmental sequence but, rathex, on the basis of skills 
that vill improve the learner's ability to interact with the 
environment (GuesSr. et al.,^1978). 

When using a remedial approach, the practitioner may ini- 
tially analyze the slcills learners should perform to fuiiction^more 
independently in selected .integratcfed community, home< 
recreational, and vocational environments. These skills are then 
separated into component skills which^-ax^e ordered from simple to 
complex in a skill 8e<^ence^ Within this approach, the analysis of 
the skills necessary to function within selected environments is 
labeled ecological analysis and the derivation of skill sequences 
is called task analysis. The remedial approach thus concentrates 
on identifying the order in which certain skills Will lead to rapid 
Improvement in SPH learners' ability to interact within the 
environment, rather than the order in which nonhandi capped 
learners acquire skills. York and Williams (1977) described 
relative advantages and disadvantages of these curriculum 
approaches (Table 1). 

The- primary advantages of the' remedial approach are that it is 
longitudinal and ensures that tra.ining activities are not 
misdirected. However, developmental data should not be ignored 
when using this approach. For example, an ecological analysis may 
indicate that a learner should be able to imitate, walk, swallow, 
cftew, etc. , to function more independently in community 
environments. Developmental data are extremely useful in deter- 
mining the component* skills involved in such behaviors, and tlie 
sequence in which the skAlls are typically acquired should be 
considered when deriving a task analysis or skills sequence for 
teaching the skills. The utilization of developmental and remedial 
approaches to maximize the ad\^tages and minimize the 
disadvantages of each is not a new idea (Bricker, Dennison, and 
Bricker, 1976) . Currently, there is no strong knowledge base to 
determine whether one basic form of curriculum is better than 
another. However, curricula can be evaluated in delation to how 
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Vll th#y to «ud apply th« conatnicta upon Whicn th«y ar« 

\>Md. Oiually, construct v»li4ity can ba datarminad through 
rtviaw of tha curirlculuM by A p»nal of axpacti. 

Content validity . Aa usad hara, content validity involvaa 
the ayatamatic examination of the curriculum to de,t ermine whether 
it ancompaaaaa the appropriate ©kills, inatructipnal procedures, 
maaaurement procadurea, etc., for the intended population. For 
example^ a communication curriculum for SPH learnera could be 
examined to determine whether it encompassea appropriate communi- 
cation skills. 

A curriculum developer ^could use two baaic procedures to 
•value te content validity: 

1. A panel Of experts could review the curriculum^. 

2. An empirical atudy could be conducted. Conducting an 
empirical study usually involves field-testing the 
curriculum. During the field-test, data are systema- 

.tically collected on such dimensions of the curriculum 
as range Of skills covered snd the appropriateness of 
the suggested instructional procedures, measurement 
procedures, etc. The field-test data are then used to 
revise the curriculum before a final product is 
produced. 

Criterionrrelated validity . As used here, this type of 
validity indicates whether a* learner* s acquisition of selected 
curriculum akiXla can be used to predict the learner* s performance 
in other epyironments. The ultimate goal in the education of SPH 
learners should be to increase their independent functioning in 
integrated community, domestic living, recreational, and , 
vocational environments. Curricula should reflect this goal. For 
example, a self-care curriculum would have criterion-related 
validity if, as a result of using it, learners demonstrated in- 
creased independence in self -care skills such as eating and 
dressing at home and in restaurants. Similarly, for vocational* 
curriculum^ to have criterion-related validity, their use Should 
result in *an increase in the learner* s abilities to engage in 
significantly remunerative work in competitive or sheltered 
employment. 

Three primary considerations in selecting, developing, or 
using curricula are: (a) curricula should be based upon longitu- 
dinal skill sequences; (b) they should not misdirect training 
activities by either focusing upon tasks that are not directly 
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• rtiat«<l to wort in«i#p#nci«nt functioning in community, recjceation^- 
al* horn*, fcnd vocjttionul »tttin^» or by not training tusHs th*t ar* 
•»s«atial; and (c) th*y ahould •make np asBuropti one . about, the 
Xaarnar* a potential to acquire mora independent living akilla. 

lasuea Sraiaed in this section that , address acope and validity 
considerations lead to the following criteria* ibr evaluating 
curricula: .» 

1. Who ia the intended user population? 

. Intended age level?, 

. liandi capping conditions addressed? 

2. What curricuiar areas are included? 

How many different skill domains are included? 

4. How are ski lis ^cross-referenced across multiple 
domains? . 

5. Are functional, applications of skills assessed/trained? 

6. Is a theoretical basis for the program addressed? 

7. Are field- test data supplied with the curriculum? 

SKILL SEQUENCES AS A BASIS OF CURRICULA 

What Are Skill Sequences ? 

Learners with severe handicaps typically do not readily learn 
from casual and unplanned exposure to instructional materials. One 
way to organize and systematize instruction for the SPH learner is 
to delineate skill sequences that lead from current functioning 
level to the acquisition of selected behavior objectives. Skill 
sequences usually involve cumulative skill-building, that is, 
early skills in the sequence usually facilitate the acquisition of 
later skills. For example, a skill sequence for teaching a learner 
to count to 10 could be: 

1» Teach learner to cdunt to 1 

2. Teach learner to count to 2 

3. Teach learner to count to 3 
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^. T«*eh Ittrntr to.count to 4 

5. Ttiich lemrn«r to count to S 

6. T^ach learner to count .to 6 

7. Teach learner to count to • 

8. • Teach learner to count to 8 

9. Teiach learner to count to 9 

A »kl 11 aequence for teaching roll jfi^g could be: 

1. Turns from side to back 

2. Turns from back to side 

3. Rolls from stoioach to back 

4. Rolls from back to atomach 

The practitipner who uses a cvuniilatlve skill-building approach 
does not arbitrarily choose to teach a skill, such as counting to 5 
or rolling back to stomach, but selects it because the learner has 
maatered preceding skills that facilitate learning of the next 
skill in the sequenqe. 

Longitudinal skill sequences should form the. basis of all 
curricula. They are hierarchies or progressions of behaviors that 
advance from zero or very limited skills to independent functioning 
In skill areas such as motor, communication, self-care, mobility, 
recreation, and so on. 

Similar to the mathematical concjept of a number line, skills 
are ordered along a continuum of increasing complexity. 
However, skill sequences are comprised of chains of behaviors 
instead of numbers. Just as a number line can be infinitely 
divided to find another number between two numbers, a skill 
sequence can be divided to find another skill or subskill. 
(York and Williams, 1977, p. 19). 

1? 

Assessing and placing each learner^within such a skill sequence 
allows the formation of a basic map of. where learners are and where 
they, should go. Skill sequences provide a framework for assess- 
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•flit «n4 ordtrtn^. initcuctipn but «c* not recipes. That is, the 
•x«Qt «equeno« in which sHUIb are taught mu»t be adapted to 
»«et individual learner neecia* 

Some of the advan,tages of a . aklll sequence approach as 
^•lineatad by York and>?lUlaras (1977) are listed below. 

a. Assessments based, upon skill sequences identify what 
skills learner* do and dp not perform and what skills may 
bm taught next. Such descriptions provide more 
iTtstructionally relevant information fxsr purposes of 
delineating instructional objectives and grouping- 
learners than such labels as severely handicapped, 
autistic, and prof oimdly retarded Or describing learners 
in terns of IQ or development age , 

-2* ^The use of skill sequencer eliminates the need for a 
concept of "readiness," The teacher never waits for a 
learner to be ready to learn a given skill, but begins to 
teach the prerequisite skills specified in the skill 
sequence. 

Use of skill sequences facilitates the individualization 
of instruction. Instructional programs are individually 
tailored for each learner based upon his or her placement 
within the skill sequences. Learners are then allowed to 
progress through these sequences based upon their 
individual rates of achievement. 

The use of skill sequences facilitates the coordination 
of assessment^ 5 tjie selection of instructional objec- 
tives, and program evaluation. .These functions can be 
viewed as separate uses of one Coiranon Skill sequence. 
Instead of using one system for screening, another for 
dfetermining instructional objectives, and a third for 
program valuation, these par4:icular functions can be 
tied together into a well- integrated and coordinated 
system. That is, determining learner's functioning 
levels in a skill sequence screens those in need of 
services, delineates instructional objectives, and 
evaluates the effectiveness of a program based upon the 
learner's progress through the sequence. 

>-C ''' 
The ^use of skill sequences helps to minimiise the 

deleterious effects of learner transfers to other 

classrooms and personnel turnover. Programs based 
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upon Xoiigitudin#l •kill •equ«ncea have « continuity^ 
);n<i«p«nd*nt of th# tl«Opl« who are currtntay involved as 
instructor* or -» adrti^istratora. Xeachirs receiving 
learnera or replacing ot}ker teachera know exactly where 
the learner was and where instruction should hiegin.. In 
addition, the use of long-term skill seq[uences gives the 
progn^am stability and direction, and it is not nece^ary 
. for teachera to haphazardly pick akills for inatruction 

baaed upon aome prevailing fad or subjectivf opinion* 

The use Of alcill seqpiences can facilitate' the develop- 
ment of more efficient curricula. That ia, if instruc- 
tpra monitor learner performance, they can obtain data' 
which indicatea the order in which skills are most 
readiily acquired and which skills niust be broken into 
finer aeq[uencea gf component skills. A cycle of 
constructing the skill seq[uence, .monitoring learner 

' performance, revising tl^e seq[uence, etc^, should lead to 
more efficient and valid^ curricula. It is only through 
such efforts th*t we can progress from "normal" 
developmental seq[uences, logically derived, notions of 
sequences and laboratory research to empirically vali^d 
ts;;^^ curricula. Alt^ugh skill sequences form a common basis 

. for curriculum, there are diverse igethods for geileralting 
skill sequences and each has advantages and 
disadvantages, (pp. 19-20) 

Vertical and Horizontal Approaches to' Skill Sequencing . 

Many curricula for SPH learners use a vertical sk^ll se- 
q[uencing approach within each, skill domain encompassed- by the 
curriculum. A vertical skill sequencing approach Is^ typically 
based upon the assximption that skills can be dlvl,ded into domains 
such as motor, communication, self-care social, functional 
academics, etc. A separate simple-to-complex/easy-to-hard skill 
sequence is then derived for each domain.- Instructiog progresses 
through each domain and no attempt is made to coordinate instruc- 
tion acrpss domains. Such an approach is depicted In Table 2. 
'However, it has been well documented that skills within and 
across skill domains are usually learned concurrently by the 
h2ufdicapped learner's normally developing peers. fbr example, 
within the motor or sensorimotor domains, the<^skills of visual 
tracking, palmar grasp, and rolling may be learned concurrently. 
At the sam^e time, related skills from other domains may be 
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learnedf tuch as spoon-feeding (ael£-care ^domain) , eye contact 
(aocial domain) , and matching to nample (cpmmunlcatlon or cog- 
nitive domain). Horl«ontaLl sequencing as used here Involves 
concurrently teaching skills within and across domains and in- 
troducing new skills only after facilitator sRllls within and 
across domains have been acquired. Table 3 Illustrates how the 
scope and sequence of a curriculum which . attends to horizontal 
sequencing may be depicted. 

Each number in the chart represents a skill in one of the 
subdomains. The chart indicates that the first two skilla from the 
visual^ head control^ and grasping sub->domains may be taught 
concurrently. It also indicates that the first skill of each of 
these Bub-domains is. typically acquired before the first reaching 
skill is introduced. In addition^ the chart indicates which skills 
across domains may be taught concurrently and which skilla across 
domains are typicall-y acquired prior to introducing a hew skill. 

A manifestation of using a pure vertical sequencing approach 

ft 

in curriculvun design is that educators may end up implementing 
progr^s' to teach isolated skills and often not attend to teaching 
coordinated skills through tasks . which require the use of 
functionally related skills. For example, a separate program may 
be designed to teach grasping (e.g., picking up blocks), reaching 
(e.g., reaching for blocks), and still another program may be 
designed to teach eating with a spoon and taking off an overhead 
pullover shirt. However, eating with a spoon and taking off a 
pullover shirt both involve reaching and grasping. Thus, two self- 
care programs could be implemented to teach the five skills. In 
addit»ion, comprehension and expression of the labels for eating 
utensils, clothing items, and following basic directions (e.g., 
picking up spoon, pick up the shirt) could be introduced in the 
spoon eating and undressing tasks to concurrently teach 
communioiit ion/language skills (for further discussion, see' 
Some xi: on -Fair and Turner, 1978).. The horizontal sequencing 
approach can result in the learner's acquiring many skills through 
a limited number of functional tasks and ensures that the learner 
can coordinate tha use of isolated skills such as grasping, 
reaching, and visually tracking in the performance of functional 
tasks . 

^ Typically, curricula for SPH learners delineate one task 
through which skills should be assessed and taught. Once learners 
haVe mastered the- task, they are moved on vertically to instruction 
on the next skill in* the sequence. This approach Is problematic 
because SPH learners should demonstrate skills across many 
functional tasks before mastery can be assumed. In addition, a 
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Tibl«3 

HorlzoAtH Stiiutncing Within and 
Acroii Skill Domains 
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£«w Bty b« un«bl« to progrMs to th« ri«xt higher skill 

in th« sequsncc due to phyiicil, •ensory, or cognitive deficits. 
Independent eurtctioning. may be increeeed' by t etching euch 
learners to epply the learned skill ecross t glc eater number of 
functional teeKs., For instance, concentration may be oh teaching 
the learner to indicate "want more" across different activitTea in 
addition to ar prior to teaching higher level skills. 

Xn addition to assessing and teaching skills within and 
across "domains concurrently , horizontal programming can involve 
teaching learners to apply skills across many functional tasks 
before progressing to the next higher skill in the sequence. 
Table 4 illustrates this concept. 

In summary, horizontal programming is an important dimeneion 
of curricula and programming for SPH learners. It is a common 
construct in curriculum design and should be attended to in the 
selection and development of curricula for the SPH. 



Skill Functionality 

As defined herein, a Skill or response is functional when it: 



1, Produce* an immediate consecjuence for the learner; 

2, Is reinforcing; 

3, Is natural to the learner's interaction with socioeco- 
logical or prosthetic environments; 

4, Has long-range benefits and extended use during the life 
span of the learner. 

The skills that comprise curricula should be selected and/or 
adapted to meet these criteria. Table 5 delineates skills, as well 
as functional and nonfunctional tasks through which the skills 
could be assessed and taught. 

Table 5 illustratejs that one skill can be taught or assessed 
through many tasks. Often curricula delineate a few tasks through 
which skills can be aefsessed and taught without attending to the 
task functionality-or age-appropriateness. A key principle is that 
akills are not functional until learners can apply the: skilla in 
the performance of daily living activities . 



SKILL FUNCTIONALITY AND SEQUENCING 
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Horizontal Pioonmming: Ttachini tht Application 
of Skills AcroM Many Functional Taiki 
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Tabl«6 



StIwtMt Rtlttivtly Functional and Nonfunctional Ta*i 
for AManing and Taaohini SilaclMl 3kiHs 
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i. AlHjns fait appias and treat In 
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b. Qivai aach ctoMmati a oookta 
at mack tl^ 


6. Objict*p«nnanfnot 


a. t^inds obiacts hiddan bthind icraans 
at dauroom worktabla 


6a. Finds artidas of mliplacad dothinf 
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This principlt has profound iroplicationft. for asssssroent and 
Inatructional programming. It mandates that tha learner's ability 
to perform skills across many tasks of daily living be assessed and 
taught. Commercially available assessment tools and curricula 
usualXy do not assess and teach the functional applications o£ 
skills in tasks of daily living. Thus, even after acquiring many 
■kills listed in a curriculum guide, learners may not be abla tb 
function more irSde pendent ly in community environments. The . 
functional applications of those sJtills were neither assessed nor 
ta^ght. Curricula should delineate age-^appropriate functional 
- tasks of dally living through which skills can be assessed and 
taught* 

One method for testing the appropriateness of an objective is 
to translate It into a life function that will increase 
independence in community home living, recreational, and vo- 
cational settings. Objectives which cannot be translated into such 
life functions should be considered for deletion from a curriculum. 
Table 6 depicts the translation of skills into life functions. 

Functional Altemativee 

SPH learners encompass an extremely heterogeneous population 
which includes learners with motoric and sensory impairments. A 
major challenge is to develop curricula that can be individualized 
and adapted to meet diverse learner needs. Typically, curriculum 
content focuses upon such skills as walking and talking without 
directly attending to the functions of the skill and alternative 
ways to fulfill that function. For curricula to be adaptable to SPH 
learners, thisy should address selection and instruction on 
functional alternatives. Table 7 illustrates the prpcess of 
translating skills into the function they perform and shows 
examples of alternative ways to accomplish those same functions. 

Let us say the target skill is using single-word utterances. 
Generally the behavior indicated by normal development for 
carrying out the function would be emphasized. By definition, it 
would be the most typical and appropriate to the learner's 
chronological age and generally the least restrictive. If it is 
determined that the learner does not currently have the requisite 
skills to vocalize, an augmentative method must be chosen which is 
the most functional, normal, age-appropriate, and least 
restrictive. 

One caution must be made in the delineation of functional 
alternatives- It may seem as if one functional alternative must be 
selected. In the area of coimnunicatipn this is clearly not 
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T«bl«6 
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Tranilating Skilli Into Functional Alttmattvat 
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th« ctktm, iindi o^tsn thm learner should be aimultiuMeusly acquiring 
aktlla in aach o£ atvaral coimnunicative modalities. Comparative 
pro^reas in each of these areas would thexi be used as data to select 
the beat augmentative system. Functional alternatives must be 
considered from the onset of a learner's individualized 'plan, for 
aervicea but thla aelection of functional alternatives should not 
be made in. a rushed fashion or in the absence of data. Neither must 
the selection of one alternative always be - made over another. In 
the area of communication, it is possible for the learner to 
vocalize and sign aimultaneously or vocalize while operating a 
•communication board. 

In aummary, a primary consideration in developing and 
evaluating curricula is skill and task functionality. In addition, 
because SPH learnera constitute such a diverse population, 
curricula ahould attend to functional alternatives that facilitate 
adaptation of curriculum content, to individual learner needs. 

Isauea raised in this section on skill sequences lead to the 
following evaluative criteria.- 

1. Are skills part of a longitudinal sequence? 

Is vertical skill sequencing addressed? 
. Is horizontal skill sequencing addressed? 

2. Are functional alternatives for links in a skill 
sequence provided? 

3. Are a variety of instructional tasks listed or 
described? 

CURRICULA AND THE lEP 

Public Law 94-142 assures that all handicapped learners be 
provided with special education services designed to meet their 
unique needs. The aspect of P,L. 94-142 that moat directly affects 
the educator is participation in the formulation of an Individual 
Educational Program (lEP) for each handicapped child. The lEP 
includes the delineation of : 

1. Lear;ner's current level of functioning 

2. Long-term (annual) goals . ■ " ' 

3. Short-term objectives 
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4. Stattmtnt of •ducaVional aervicee provided with »pecific 
inv!irv«ntlon atrategi«a 

5. Specification of extent of participation in regular 
programs . 

6. Timelines for initiat4on/compl«tipn of oervicea 

7. statement of objective. criteria and •valuation pro- 
cedurea 

a, Summative/formative procedures for tracking learner 
progress. 

While curricula can in no way be totally prescriptive in the 
formulation of an lEP, the organization of curricula should readily 
allow for adaptation to meet Requirements of the lEP. Thia section 
will address the utilization of curriculum for the development of 
service components of the lEt. 

Establishing Present Level of Performance 

Haring (1977, p. 77) made the following distinction between 
measurement, assessment and evaluation: ^. 

A dynamic measure of behavior 
which charts performance, its 
rate, quality or quantity over 
time. . . 



Measurement 

\ 



Assessment Measurement pf an individual's 

performance at any one^ time to " 
detertriine his status in cumula- 
tive skill or knowledge. 

Evaluatibn Measurement of an entire.*, .pro- 

gram after it has. been completed 
in order to assess its effective- 
ness. 

The distinction is important in that it stresses the importance of 
ongoing assessment (formative) as well as end-of-program 
(summative) evaluation of learner behavior.. Additionally, thS 
term "evaluation" stresses the importance of scrutinizing tl>e 
teaching program and teacher performance as well as learner 
performance. 
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Prior to developing th^> first step in an lEP, it ia necessary 
to determine the eligibility of a learner for special education. 
An initial interview may be the first contact made between . the 
educator, the potential pupil, and the pupil's parents or parent 
representa1:ives. During this interview, the observed overall 
functioning levefl of the learner in specific areas is assessed. In 

addition, areas requiring interdisciplinary expertise for 

ft 

assessment or development of the Learner' s educational plan can be 
«noted. 

Once eligibility is established, the process of determining 
the learner* s present level of performance begins. An efficient 
procesd would begin by gathering information previously provided 
by persons with an in-depth knowledge of the pupil, such as a 
parent, parent representatives, or teacher. Analysis of this 
initial information should provide the instructional staff with a 
rough itidication. of the learner's strengths and weaknesses. Next, 
an interview, utilizing curricular assessment, should indicate 
which objectives in a s.kill sequence should be giVen priority for 
assessment and whether special expertise .is necessary for in->depth 
assessment in selected areas, such as motor or communication. 
Follow-»up interjrjg;^ may be conducted to determine the pupil* s 
performance level on objectives within the skill sequence system. 

This procedure of initial assessment may provide more 
accurate and complete information on a learner's skills than may be 
obtained when complete assessment is done by a person who is not 
acquainted with the pupil (this is particularly true with very ■ 
young or handicapped populations). An initial asses.sment 
incorporating follow-up interviews also immediately involves 
parents or parent representatives in the developnysnt ^f the 
learner's educational program. Interview assessments provide an 
opportunity for parent and educator to discuss appropriate 
educational objectives for the pupil and to develop a vehicle to 
facilitate continuity between home and school on pupil progress. 

Format for administration . After hypotheses have been formed 
abouS^e learner's functioning, an in-depth asi^^sment with the 
learner is possible. One cannot rely solely upon on? method or 
procedure to obtain -the required information about the learner's 
behavior. Kaplan (1964) warned against the use of an assessment 
paradigm simply because it is available. He refers to' the 
inflexible overuse of an i&ssiBSsment device as "law of the 
instnament: " 

► ►.give a boy a 'small Jiammer and he will, find that 
everything he encounters needs pounding (p. 284). 
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Th« majority of a»«iamant davlces available for SFH learnara 
ar<t limited in format. Thia i« unfortunate, aa tha mor* optiona in 
Ussessraent format offered, 
information obtained. 

In an attempt to weigh the respective proa and cona of: 
elicited and observational asseasment, Reichle . and Yodar (1976) 
examined eight profoundly mentally retarded children functioning 
developmental ly below 12 montha of mgp. During elicited ^aaesa- 
m<»nts, the eValuator systematically cues, specific responses, 
wherens observational assessment involves objgjrrvfng the learner in . 
situations where, the eyaluator does not systematically cue 
responses. Reichle and Yoder selected three behaviors to assess i 
motor imitation, auditory localization along a horizontal plan, 
and object perm«nency (sensorimotor Stag<J 3). All children 
. received a total of five hours of observational assessmejc^t, as well 
as a separate 20-trial elicitation task for each of the behaviors 
under consideration. Results suggested that in five of the eight 
children, the most frequently observed behaviors Were not the 
most frequently elicited behaviors . When th* observational data 
were viewed in terms of successes per number of observable dis- 
criminative stimuli, the agreement between responses to natur- 
alistic versus experimentally administered S 's ranged from 
.52 to ,67. Viewed in terms of correct, respohseo/tbtal trials, 
four children emitted higher percentages of appropriate responses 
during observational assessment. The interpretation of these data 
have led to the belief that there is no single method that will 
necessarily result in a valid assessment of many skills critical to 
educational progress for SPH children. Miller (1977) suggested 
that the use of elicited assessment procedures is warranted when 
specific aspects of behavior are to be analyzed and their frequency 
of occurrence in naturalistic settings is limited. This rationale 
was based on the fact that elicitation procedures are generally 
less time-consuming than observational asessment. Our philosophy 
is that there is no one single decision rule in the selection of 
a strategy to be used in the implementation of an assessment 
■ protocol . ^ 

Several issues must be addressed in the discussion of the 
initial assessment that are pertinent regardless of whether an 
elicited and/or an observational format is selected for assess- 
ment. These issues include standardization and selection of 
assessment items. 

Standardization of assessment items > Frequently, School 
districts require that the assessment devices used must be 
standardized tools. Although standardization is genetally 



thM|^tter the clarity of the 
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aguated with a reliable an(^ valid inotrumqnt, no data have ever 
been proaentod to suggest that severely handicapped learnera group 
around a normal distribution. Moreover, aince mo9t tests were 
.standardized with normally developing children aa subjects, their 
advantage in the asaea.ament of severely handicapped learnera ia 
open to serious question. 

Selection of assessment items . Those items included in an 
assessment protocol are customarily referred to as criterion and 
noncriterion referenced itAms. Criterion referenced assessments 
are defined as those evaluative instruments that examine behaviors 
that are potential instructional items contained within the 
curriculum. Noncriterion referenced assessments, on the other 
hand, represent those evaluative instruments that either: (a) do 
not directly examine behaviors that are to be addressed in the 
instructional program, or (b) do not reflect the recommended scope 
and sequence of behaviors to be trained. 

Often when 'a noncriterion referenced device is used, the 
inotructional staff must translfite the test item into functional 
skills to train, as is shown on Table 8. {See Thompson and 
Rainforth, 1978, for other examples) . ' 

Sequencing assessment items . A second problem inherent in 
noncriterion referenced approaches is the use of a noncriterion 
referenced assessment as if it were criterion referenced. 
Noncriterion tests (particularly if standardized) do not represent 
a compilation of tasks necessarily separated by equal intervals of 
difficulty. Only those items that prove to be highly 
discriminative are included in many noncriterion referenced 
assessments. The result Is Arhat a graded easy-to-hard sequence 
will be disrtsptre^. This limrtatlon cpn result in difficulty as 
assessment results are translat^ed into instructional objective! 
(see Table 9) . 

Our intent is not to indict- the use of noncriterion assessment 
items; our criticism regards the misuse of noncriterion-relatad 
instruments. 

The literature currently available in the area of Initial 
assessment of learner behavior would suggest thal;^ 
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Options in the format of the assessment instrximent may 
facilitate application to heterogeneous SPH popula- 
tions; 
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Exanpltt of Compltti and lncompt«ti SkUl Stquwicts 
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• 
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Trackt mtdltna to parlphary on vtrtlcal plana 
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Local i2M to raar 


tocalizason horizontal plana 
Localizas on Mrticil plant 
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Zf standard! Zttd aBS«ssm«nts should not sel^ctttd over 
Qth«r ■■■•■■mttnt instrum«nts simply bttcaus* thtoy are 
standardized; 

3. Nhenevttr possible, assessment items^ should relate 
directly to oritical skills in the learner's enviifon- 
ment ; 

4, If « skill sequeAc* omits a numbsr of items in the easy- 
to-hard sequence, it is critical that the educator 
recognize these oi^issipns. 

Loncf-TeriK Coals and Short-Term Objectives 

The role of the writer of generic curriculum is somewhat 
different from the rolei of the individual selecting/adapting an 
instructional objective for an individual learner. In generating 
curricula, it is necessary to write the smallest possible chunks of 
learner behavior. It is not particularly relevant for the 
generator of curricula to attend to annual goals,, per se, because 
ejtpectations for a learner's rate of acquisition lire highly 
variable. It is the individual educator' s responsibility to select 
ther unit of behavior (s) most representative of any given learner's 
anticipated progress over the course of months up to a year. OAce 
the behaviors are selected, it is essential that they be written aq 
specific short-term objectives. The writing of the instructional 
objective must meet threfe criteria in order to comply with the 
requirements of the lEP process i (a) a clear and objective 
specification of conditions under which the behavior is to be 
observed; (b) a description of the behavior to be learned; and (c) 
the criteria at which the behavior must be performed when it has 
been mastered. ^ 

Unless each of these components is clearly specified, it will 
be extremely difficult to implement a given curriculum objective 
and maintain a reliable system of formative -assessment. The 
discussion that follows will address the relationship bet\feen the 
short-term objective and the specification -of instructional 
procedures for acquisition, maihtenance, and generalization. 

Time-lines for Initiation/Cdmpletion of Services 

The formulation of time-liiies for Service delivery would 
eippear« at first glance, to be a topic that could be treated 
briefly.' Reichle (1979) examined over 30 individualized educa- 
tional plans designed for SPH learners between the chronological 
ages of 3 and 19 who were residents of a state institution. Time- 
lines reflecting the date of program implementation - and 
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compitttion Wttr* found, in th* majority o£ inatanccs^ to be tO'tally 
inconsistent with prsvioualy availabls information on th# 
Ittarner's history of Bkill ccguisltibn. Exampleii included in Table 
10 deiK)nst^ate time-line diacrepancies. 

dft'ttn teachers are led to believe that a curriculum can 
deliver more than it really can. Fox example, some curricula 
purport capacity to train a set of 10 object labels in 10 hours of 
training (Carrier and Peak, 1976). The lO-hours specification may 
have meiuit hundreda of trials spaced in a very short amount of time. 
For example^ individuals often .cite the success of Lovaaa' 
curriculum. Lovaas (1966) trained language 8 hours --a day with 
learners maintained in a 24-hour environment. Obvioualy^ the 
manner in which a curriculum is implemented ia just as important as 
the content itseXf . 

A second prqblem that may account for overly optimiatic 
timelines is the myth that published curricula are totally 

auccessful. Few authors of curricula dwell on their failures. 

1, ■ 

Conaeguently, the teacher ia led to believe that a curriculum will 
be auccessful if implemented according to specificatlona. Gueas, 
Sailor/ and Baer (1978) report that over 30% of the learners 
enrolled in their vocal Imitation .program fail. More realistic 
data on results of commercial curriculi might have a poaitive 
effect on teacher expectations for. both learners and curricula. 

The establishment of timelines leading to the initiation and 
completion of services depends upon the characteristics of the 
individual learner, the nature of the behavior or class of 
behaviors being established^ and* the quantity and distribution of 
training trials. 

Instructional Strategies 

The lEP process requires that instructional strategies be 
specified., Rarely^ however, is this information expanded to the 
extent that would make it useful during the intervention process. 
The best instructional strategy information sufficient for 
replication found in the subset of 30 discussed earlier 

included: (a) general instructional approach (e.g. ^ behavioral 
modification)^ (b) number of other learners included in the 
activity (e.g. ^ small group^ one-to-one), (c) potential schedules 
of reinforcement (e.g., FR-2, CRF), and (d) persons responsible for 
service delivery. Unfortunately, this information is not 
sufficient to allow for the replication of a planned instructional 
activity. 
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TabltIO 
Exotrpts From SPH Lttmir't lEF 
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In orditr to m«6t minim*! professional standards, as much 
instructional information as possible must be placed in the 
conditions section of the short-term objective. An additional . 
document outlining teaching procedures should be formulated for 
each learner's program snd sl^ould be referenced in the instruc- 
tional strategy section of the lEP. Components of educational 
programs specifying both teacher and learner behavior are Included 
in many. publications (Williams, 1975; Williams,. Brown, and Cert.o, 
1975.; Williams and York, 1978). The following components are 
typically indicated as necessary to a comprehensive educational, 
program for SPH learners: 

1. Terminal. objective (What to teach) 

2. Rationale (Why teach that objective) 

3. Learner (Who to teach: Learner characteristics) 

4. Materials (What to teach with ) 

5. Instructional arrangement (Where to teach) 

6. Instructional procedures (How to teach) . 

7. Consequences for. instruction 

a . Reinforcement 

b. Error correction 

c. Sequential description of teaching 

processes (flow chart]^ 

8. Data collection system 

9. Generalization/self-initiation 

10. Maintenance 

• Information concerning each of theSe components' is readily 
available and Appendix A (Vogelsberg, Anderson, Berger, Haselden, 
Mitweli* Schmidt, Skowron," andUlett, 1980) offers an example of an 
educational program for an SPH learner with secticjns defining the 
components and ex^miples of each component. 

The majority of these components are well known to educators 
of the SPH learner. There are, however, specific components that 
are typically not given adequate attention when arranging 
instructional programs. 
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Moat teachers have become well acquainted vd.th the -sequencing, 
of a tusk to be trained into a chain of »m«ll component parti, or 
task analysis. Less frequently do they attend to a method of 
organizing instructional programs that occur a when teaching a 
concept. Learning a concept reqaires learning a set of criteria 
that can be applied to a varie-ty of positive instances, Becker, 
Englemann, and /xhomas (1975) have delineated a variety of 
strategies to te'ach concepta through the use of taaka requiring 
conditional disbriminationS, and these are summarized below, 

. Organiziryi the instructional setting . Once the instruc- 
tional staff Jxas determined the Relative need for task analysis and 
concept analysis, further delineation of the instructional 
strategy may proceed. There are two approaches situated at either 
end of a continuum of instructional strategies. These include 
stimulation and training. Stimulation refers to a careful 
arrangement of antecedent events in order to maximize the learner** 
opportunity to respond. Training, on the other hand, refers to a 
careful arrange»ent of antecedents as well as consequences that 
are response dependent. The literature is replete with reports of 
successful use of these training "paradigms across^ a number of 
curricular domains. 

Most instances of successful stimulation programs have been 
documented during the first six years of life (usually with 
learners not classified as severely handicapped). The most 
successful stimulation programs have also been paired with more 
formal training exercises conducted either in a center base or 
closely monitored in the home (HOriwitz and Paden, 196^) ' Several 
critical question^ regarding a more generalized use of stimulation 
programming will challenge «ie developers of curricula for 
stimulation prdgrams. These include: 

1, Does stimulation lead to significant changes across the 
life span; and 

2. • Are stimulation procedures of sufficient intensity to 

impact on severely handicapped learners? 

At the outset of the discussion of intervention strategies, Ve 
suggested that to propose a total dichotomy between stimulation and 
training would be misleading. There are a number of . curricula 
available that suggest using overt, highly structured sessions 
paired with occasional more' naturalistic training trials 
throughout the cdurse of the day (Hohman, Banet, and 




W«ikart, 1979, McDonald, 1978; Vincant, Bran.ton, and Salisbury, 
1977). • Another lab«l that raf«r« to training axtandad to tha 
naturalistic enVironnant is incidantal teaching. 

Incidental taachinq . Incidi^ntal teaching opportunities are 
of two varieties: learner initiated and telacher initiated. In the 
first, the child initiates the training trial. Let us suppose that 
a learner has been participating in a communication program 
desigtied to teach the child to initiate a request for assistance. 
Let us further suppose that on a cold day, the child in the prc^ess 
of putting on a snowsuit gets his/her zipper stuck. The child has 
just credited An for a trial of requesting assistance. In 
this particular instance, it is the responsibility of the 
teacher to aeiae upon this child-initiated S^. In a training 
program, the teacher would observe the child's behavior and emit 
one of the consequences shown in Table 11, 

The second method of incidental teaching occurs when, from the 
beginning, the teacher triggered the S^. Consider the same learner 
who is being taught to initiate requests for desired 
objects. While it is impossible to indicate at ej^actly what poinf 
the teacher's cue becomes overt, as opposed to incidental, consider 
the following hierarchy (Table 12). 

It is generally accepted that incidental teaching represents 
the best method of ensuring that learner interest is considered and 
that functional skills are being established. The primary 
disadvantage of incidental teaching centers on the enormous 
responsibility placed on "ST^nstructional staff to recognize, 
initiate, or respond consistently to incidental opportunities for 
instruction." 

Issues raised in this section on curriculum and the lEP lend 
themselves to the following evaluation criteria: 

1. Are prerequisite skflls identified? 

2. Are procedures provided for assessm^nt/verif icatiorf of 
learner progress? 

3. Are procedures provided for initial assessment of skills 
to be taught? 

4. Are data collection procedures provided for monitoring 
progress? 

5. Are Specific instructional objectives specified? 

no 
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6* Are defined aeqtuence^. for inBtructional objectives 
presented in task analysis format? .. V 

7.. Are concepts analyzed in clearly specif i^le proce-> 

dures? * ' 

8t Are recommended materials included or inexpensively 
available? 

. 9. Are a variety of training formats presentee^ or suggested 
(e,g,, stimulation* incidental teaching)? 

• 10, - Are instructional procedures specified that include? 
, Error correction 
, Reinforcement 
.' Antecedent cueing 
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CENBRAH2ATI0N AND MAINTENANCE 



Tr.ditlonallv, g«n«r*lization . and maintenance have boan 
viawd aa. "tJUng." that *ara daalt with after mastary. Out 
axparianca and tha data available, however, auggest that wa have 
not been particularly effective in. our efforts to ensure the 
maintenance and generali*"ation of behavior*. 

Reichle (1979) eaiipled thirty IEP»s written for leamere 
between the agee of 3 and 19 over an 8-«onth period. Only 7 of the 
30 document, apecified objectives that rtil^ted to maintenance or 
gwieralitation of astabliahad^ behaviors. This finding would be 
consxattot with the hypotheais. that many teachers are reinforced by 
increaaing or decreasing behaviors, rather than by enhancing 
. maintenance and generalization of behaviors. There is a clear need 
for curricular aide that translate core curriculum objectives into 
functional activities across a variety of tasks that occur 
throughout the learner's day. 

Generalization 

Incidental teaching allows for the consideration of a 
generalization variable of self-initiation that ±e not conunonly 
addressed in educational programs. Since mo^t behaviors taught in 
the majority of curricula are accomplished with the child 
responding to verbal or motor S^'a of another person, it is im- 
portant to determine that the learned behavior may be emitted ^ 
as a result of more subtle s^'s. Let us suppose, for example, 
that the teacher Sets up the following learning opportunity. 

Antecedent Learner Behavior 

* Red apple placed on * Learner self^initiates" request 
table out of learner's for apple 

reach 

* No verbal antecedent 
is provided 

In the preceding example, the learner emitted the target response 
in the absence of a verbal cue. Some individuals would refer to. the 
learner's behavior as a generalized reaponsov The literatur«i, 
however, suggests that. delayed learners have a propensity not to 
self-initiate behavior learned in a responding paradigm (Leonard ' 
and Fey, in press; Watson, 1977). One method to help ensure' that 
the learner will both initiate ahd respond is to introduce both 
verbal cufes and nonverbal cues prior to mastery. This latter 
notion simply makes initiations part of the criterion behavior to 
be learned. 
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T«n pr 3.5 y«ar« ago, ther« was such an emphasis on instruc-p* 
tiqnai technology that skill fuhctionality was neglected*. An 
extrsmely detrimental .aspect of nonfunctional tasks as instruc- 
tional vehicles was that many steps were needed to seek out 
functional applications of .th* skill taught. For example, the 
child who mastered identical match to sample by using color squares 
has to generalize to match the colors of socks. In the preceding 
oinstanca/ generalization* from color squares to Aocks was an 
unnecessary programmatic step. The example below reiterates the. 
importance of skill functionality aspects of content validity. The 
better the match between skill functionality and curricular tasks, . 
the lower the risk of requiring an xinnecessary step in the 
generalization process (see Table 13). 

The literature describing normal development suggests that 
opportunities must be provided for generalization prior to 
mastery. Without these opportunities, the- learner will have been 
denied valuable learning experiences. 

Maintenance 

Maintaining a learner's performance may occur: (a) frpm the 
conclusion of programming to some specifiable point in the future, 
(b) from one programming period to another, or (c) within trials of 
a programming period. Maintenance has traditionally been 
associated with learner and teacher behavior subsequent to the 
acquisition of a behavior that is scrutinized before as well as 
after acquisition. 

Often teachers operate with the belief that once a skill/ 
behavior is acquired it is permanently in the learner's reper- 
toire. This assumption cannot be made when working with SPH 
learners. Care must be taken so that periodic assessments on 
acquired behaviors may be implemented to assure that the learn- 
er's behavior hapnot deteriorated since acquisition. If deter- 
ioration has tak^n place, systematic procedures must be imple- 
mented to re-establish lost behavior. 

Maintenance between programming periods . Assuring mainten- 
ance between programming periods requires particular care in data 
monitoring. Data systems included in a given curriculum must 
provide mechanisms to monitor progress from session to session. 
The status of the behavior must be systematically, compared to 
environmental factors that might radically influence performance. 
One predominant environmental factor is the learner's inability to 
maintain performance over sessions (often involving the learner's 
]iealth status and corresponding absences from sessions).. One 
set of learner data, showing two different methods of- labeling 
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sessions, ii 'aiaplayed in Figure l. Data set A woqld tend to 
suggest that the learner is fading at the current programmatic 
step being implemented. Data set B, however, provides support- 
' ing evidence that the behavior is' deteriorating because of in- 
consistencies in the conduct of training sessions. The above 
is one simple example of cautions that curricuXum developers' 
must issue to the naive user of curriculum. * 

Maintenance within trials of a programming period s 'With 
many early developing skills, such as auditory localization and 
visual tracking, the literature has deroons.trated the propensity 
for the child to habituate (Eisenberg, 1978),. Normal developmental 
•literature suggests, for example, that with a three-month old, one 
is likely to obtain 10-12 auditory localiz^ations prior to 
habituation (Eisenberg, 1978? Eisenberg, Griffin, Coursin, and 
Hunter, 1964). This example suggests that, even in normally 
developing populations, behavior will not necessarily be main- 
tained over an extremely long period. . 

An alternative is a system wjiich invokes a number of training 
sessiona spaced throughout the day. For example: 

10 trials 8 a.m. 

10 trials. , 11 a.m. . - 

10 trials 2 p.m, 

10 trials * 4 p.-m. 

Thi& system uses thresholds of h^ituation for behaviors that 
are exhibited by a normally developing population and makes those 
thresholds the basis for the initial selection of a number of 
trials per session. 

Rteichle and Yoder (1976) demonstrated that this technique of 
distributed trials served to facilitate short-term maintenance in 
SPH leatners. They formeci twO group's of learners of simiX»ar 
developmental level and chronological age. One group received 30 
consecutive trials during a single training period. The second 
group received 10 trials during each af 3 separate sessions 
separated by approximately 2 hours. Several findings were 
significant. Those learners who received 10 trials at a time had 
significantly more success within the first S^trials of a session 
than those who received large trial blocks. Although neither group 
showed significant differences in trials to criteria, the ^0- 
trials-at-a-time group maintained the behavior significantly 
better than the 30-trials-at-a-time group. Although this evidence 
is tentative, there is more need on the part of curriculum 
developers to explore those aspects of the intervention strategy 
that effect the administration of trials through the learner's day. 
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FIGURE 1 
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D«v«lopilr« of curricuU hiiVt. for th* moat patt, not dirto.ttd . 
u««r» to thim body of infornatlon *nd hav* hot incorporattd thi« 
information into apacif icatibh of aaaaipn langth/duratipn. Tha 
ipplicationa of uaing tha abova approach ara of tan a potantial 
aourca of aaaiatanca for tha clajiaroom teachar in tha managaaant of 
tha claaaroom aivyironmant. 

Isauaa In thia aaction that addreaa maintananca and ganarali- 
xation laad to tha following avaluattva critaria J 

1, Ara thera monitoring ayatama and .prOcaduraa to anaura 
maintananca? 

2. Ara thara procadurea to onaura atudant-initiated 
parformanca of akillli? 

3* Are procedurea available to -asai at in tha aatabliehmant • 
of garierali^sed bahayior? 

FXELD USE OF A CURRICULUM 
EVALUATION CHECKLIST 

Vogaisberg and Wilcox <1977) proposed the use of a curriculum 
evaluation checklist that could be used to compate prospactive 
curricula in any given domain of inte^rest. TabJ,a 14 displays a 
modification of the Vogelsberg-WiJ.cox checklist that -includes 
categories nddreaaing all evaluation variables described 
previously in the chapter. 

Tha checklist was used to evaluate a variety of curricula 
represenl.ing skill domains that included: <a) self-help, (b) 
. recrentipn/lelsure, (c) communication, <d) functional academics, 
(e) home management, and (f) vocational/ community survival. 
Eighteen curricula were chosen and are listed in .Table 15. While 
the results of this evaluation represent little more than a non- 
empirical expert appraisal, the results illustrate aome of the 
strengths and weaknesses of available curricula and point out 
variables that future curriculum efforts may address. 

•Each curriculum was read in its entirety by the authors- 
Subsequent to the reading, the evaluation checklist was completed 
and readers were free to re-examine curricula to search for 
evidence pertinent to checklist items. Each evaluative item was 
scored as the item pertained to assessment and/or. intervencion. 
Evaluative items were scorted in the following manner. 
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)£BM • . Cur;;icuJ.um reviewed adequately. 

> addresses this item. 

•as Curriculum reviewed does not 

address this item, 

partial carriculum reviewed addresises 

this item indirectly or income 
pjleteiy. 

^ not appl icable Curriculum reviewecl does ^ not 

address item because the variable 
is not germaine to th^ curricular 
areia addressed* 

A* minimum of three. Curricula were reviewed in each area, with the 
exception of the hoftie living domain where two curricula were 
reviewed. Pooled dslta for each assessment item are presented in 
Table 16. As indicated in Table 16, items 19^ 20, 23^ and 24 were 
not scored because evaluations of the items were too, subjective 
and/or not enough information was provided within the curricula to 
scorQ them. * 

Longitudinal Skill Sequences 

Virtually all curricula reviewed were criterion- referenced 
ai$d lead the*u$er directly from cromponents of initial assjessment to . 
instructional objectives. The sequencing of instructional 
objectives was handled in a number of different ways. Approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the curricula reviewed relied exclusively o» 
vertical (easy-to'-hard) skill sequences. As on^ would predict, the 
practice -was most prevalent in areas where normal developmental 
sequences were not readily available (e.g., vocational, home 
management)* Recreation 'and leisure curricula reviewed were 
particularly adept at providing a combination of botii horizontal 
and vertical skills secjpuences. Review of data from the functional 
academic area was particularly puzzling. In this curriculum 
domain, horizontal sequencing was not addressed even though the 
functional academics. area contains numerous sets of interrelated 
sub-domains. 

. Prerequisite Skills 

Approximately half of the curricula r^sviewed addressed 
prerequisite skills. Curricula that identified prerequisite 
skills usually provided a method for assessing those . skills." 
Domains particularly weak in this area included recreation/ 
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l«i>ui'«r coiwunity lurviVAl/vocationai; .cc««unication, and lalf- 
h*ip. Tha najorlty of curricula raviawad in tht abova do«aina did 
nothing to addraaa nacasaary laamar praraquiaitaa for uaa of tha 
curricula. Conaacjuantiy, tha cohaumar of tan doaa not hava 
ada.<iuata infoniation to datamina whathar tha curricultui i* 
•appropri»ta for individual laarnara of concam. 

Aaaaaawant Procaduraa 

Tnitiai aaawant . A littla mora than half of tha curricula 
containad procaduraa for initial aaaaaamant, , Only half tha" 
curricula apacif tad both conditions and critaria for itaraa uaad in 
initial aaaaaamant. Lack of specific conditions and criteria for 
assassmant ita«s nakas tha reliability of the initial aaaessmant 
proceduras of many of tha curricula suapact. 

Provision for mohitoriiia proqrass , ApproXimataXy half Of 
tha curticula raviawad providad some device for usa in tha 
co.mpilation of formative and aummative data. Fewer than 45 parcant 
of tha curricula raviewad provided an aaaeasmsnt .ayatem that 
appaarad to be sensitive to amall incrementa of learner change. 
Consequantly the uae of aasassment procedures contained in tha 
curricula reviewed would require aignif leant changea. Without 
auch changea, the usefulnasa of these ■ procedurea with severely 
handicapped learnara' IS quastionable. ' v 

Rationale for objective : Only a few curricula provided a 
rationale for objective selection. The domains involving motor 
and communication were the most straightforward about declaring 
their theoretical basis. Of those curricula that did declare a 
basis in a particular theory, few provided justification for their 
approach. Consequently/ . it was not possible to determine the 
construct validity of most of the curricula reviewed. 

Inatructi^nal objective (including functional application 
' of objectivea). All curricula reviewed attempted to provide 
instructional objectives. Eighty-three percent of the curricula 
were criterion- referenced. However, the conditions and criterion 
components of the objectives were often vague or lacking. Few 
curricula were sufficiently explicit in specifying conditions to 
permit systematic and reliiOjle replication of aasesimentS baaed 
upon the objectivea. Frequent omissions included, materiala, 
position of learner and . position of materials. In the 
communication domain, for example, no specification waa -typically 
. made of *.tha poaition of objecta or ai^i^ficant othera. . 

Fewer than 20 percent of the curricula specified situStion- 
ally appropriate ratea of behavior" in their inatwctional objec- 
tivea. This represented , a particular point of weakness in that 
akilla cannot be emitted functionally in the natural environment 
unless they are emitted at appropriate rates. 
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Inatruct ion >1 P roc«dur« • 

■ Th« majority o£ th« curricula ravitw^d did not providt 
■pacific instructional proctdurts. G«n«raliy« th% curricula 
attended to what should b« taught (the objectives) and left it up to 
the educator to determine how to t*ach it. Many curricula 
euggeeted that prqceduree should be based upon' behavior analysis/ 
behavior modification and implied that th« educator should have a 
basic knowledge of behavior analysis prior to using the curriculum. 
Lack of precise delineation and how to t«ach specific objectives 
may be a curriculum atrength> not a Weakness, since instructional 
procedures often hav* to be highly. individualized on the basis Of 
individual student learning styles. A cookbook approach to 
initructionai procedures may actually be more harmful than 
helpful. However,, curricula should state that a prerequisite to 
effective use is a basic knowledge of systematic instruction. 

Cross-re ferencing . Approximately 44 percent of the curricula 
reviewed included multiple domains. These included> for example, 
such domains as home management, self-help, communication, and 
others* Objectives in one domain often required actions or skills 
very similar to those required in another domain. Identification 
of such objectives can result in the selection of. excellent 
objectives across domains that can be implemented simultaneously. 
Very rarely did any of the multirdomain curricula cross-reference 
these. Even when crosa-referencing did occur, .there' was not i|n 
adequate description of or emphasis on the use of the cross- 
reference. 

^ related area of analysis involved the consistency of 
assessment itSms and related instructional objectives across 
domains in multi-domain curricula. In general, most curricula were 
inconsistent across some skill domains. For example, within any 
multi-domain curricula, it was quite likely to find that two or 
three domains were extremely consistent in form and specificity 
while other domains were very inconsistent. 

Finely Sequenced Steps 

Sixty- one percent of the. curricula reviewed used a task 
analysis format and sequenced the skills to be taught into amall 
stips. However, 39 percent of the curricula did not sequence 
skills into small steps and/or only broke soms skills into small 
steps. It was surprising that a higher percentage of curricula did 
not sequence skills to be taught into small steps, since this 
approach has been demonstrated to be highly effective with severely 
handicapped learners. 
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Alf rnativ Stiwull and R««pon««« 

About on* out o£ -fiv« of tha curricula addraaaad* aithar :^ 
aXtamativa atlmuXi for thoaa with aanaory daf icita or aXterhativa* 
raaponaa »odaa, Ona domain notoridiialy waak waa communication. In 
an araa whara thara ara claarly a variaty of augmantativ* raaponaa 
■odaa (communication board, signing, vocal modal, combination of 
any pracadlng modas) only ona communication curriculum roviewad 
offarad information on 'an au'gmantativa moda-, and thia. information 
waa not intagratad into tha program itaalf . Salf-halp curricula, 
wara among tha baat. in addraaaing altamativa raaponaa modes but 
did vary littla to addraaa alt«rnativa . atimulu for sensory 
daflcita, 

Maintananca. Genaralization, and Self" Initiated Performance 

A waaknaaa of SO percent of the curricula waai^that they did not 
amphaaiza or provide procedurea for aaaaaaing and teaching 
functional aj^Ucationa of akilla. Very few curricula auggaated 
uaing a variety, of training activitiea such 'aa gamea, play 
activitiaa, and functional taaks to facilitate akill maintenance 
and generalization. ' „ 

Maintenance, generalization, and aelfrinitiated performance 
wa^a araaa vary of tan ignored by the curricula reviewed, yet these 
concerna are . critical to -programa deaigned for the (severely 
handicapped. Without maintenance, generalization, and self- 
initiated performance, a curriculum irfuat be viewed as needing 
teacher adaptation in order to be succeasfully used with severely 
handicapped learner a. 

Matariala 

Nearly all of the curricula reviewed were attractively 
packaged and reasonably easy to follow. Most curricula had legally 
duplicable components and were durable and safe, relatively . 
inexpensive, and modifiable. Generally, the language and amount of- 
detail were appropriate to users actually delivering instruction. 
Packaging and physical display of the information to be 
coromxinicated by the curricula was one of the best features of 
curricula ' reviewed. Unfortunately, this attribute may reflect 
more on creativity for marketing than on. superiority of content 
generated by the authors. 

Field test- data . Approximately half of ■ the curricula 
reviewed reported that their program had, been ffeld tested. 
Relatively few curricula specified the-extent to which the program 
had been field tested. No curriculum reported individual field 
test data on 'each component of its program. The reviewe^rs could 
only assume that some curricula had be«n extensively field tested 
while others may have not been fiel^ tested at all. 
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Oiacmigion 

As illuitrat#d by this curriculiUR •valuation i^ctiori of 
chaptar. it i«.nat difficult to' critlciz* and find fl*wa in 4ha 
CurriculiMi dav*I<)p«ant efforts of othara. Ovarall^ howayar/ wa 
vara qulta i^pmaad with curriculum davaloj>mant afforta to data. 
C^ntrallyy th« curricula t«viavr*d provi.dad aducatora with uaaful 
ilifonaatlpn on tducatiojwa progtamwing f or tha aavaraly 
handicH>p«d^ 

Whw ccitiquing curricula, it im imp'ortwit; to kasp in wind tha 
conmtiralnt* undar whic^ - »oat curriculuw davalopara oparata. 
Curriculun d«valopmant la a vary tima-con«u»ing and axpanaiva 
procaas. Dua to funding raquiramenta, curricula must oftan ba 
d«valop«d:iin a raXatlv^ly shbrt period of tima (two to thraa yaars) 
within a lifcltad budgat. Such raatrainta oftan prohibit axtanaiva 
fiald tasting and ravition of curriculum ovar tiwaj baaad upon 
f iald tast data. It is interaating to nota that, tha authora of moat 
of tha curricula raviewad indica^tad that thair curriculum didynot 
raprasant « final product and that tha curficulum. ahould be updated 
as th« dat^ base on providing educational aaryi'caa to ths aeysrely 
himdicsppad i^croaaes. Unfortunately, once a curriculum ia 
published there i a no, guarante* that it will be updated or removed 
from the market whan it becomes outdated, no longer repreisents beat 
practicea, or caaaea to meet the needs of the field. 

It ia tha experience of the authors* that most publishing 
houies are currently unwilling to underwrite the costs, of deve- 
loping and continually updsting curricula for the aeverely 
handicapped. The market for such curricula does not appear to 
justify the development costs/ The implication is that additional 
aources of funding- must be secured to underwrite long-term 
curriculum development efforts to ensure that the resources are 
available to adequately field test kxid validate curricula for the 
severel'y handicapped. 

Widespread educational programmintr for the severely handicap- 
ped is a^ relatively recent phenomena. A data base indicating the 
variables that Hhould be addressed by Curricula for th^ severely 
handicapped is still Emerging. Given the relative recency of 
educational programming for the severely handicapped and lack of 
this solid data base,j<it is Surprising that so many curricula were 
available.^ \ 

In» general, the curricula reviewed were very basic. They 
provided a framework for assessment, determining instructional 
objectives^ and monitoring learner progress. Only a few curricula 
were sophisticated enough to provide a framework for designing 
instructional procecjures, implementing horizontal programming, 
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w«a«urlntf iniall incrtrntntu of l«iirn«r «Hill d«ytlopment; a8«e«8ing 
and teaching *kill walnttnwiica, |i««a««irig and t««ching akili 
g*n*rili.zatiQn,, «»B«aBing and taaching Balf-initiatad akill uap^ 
asaaasing and taaching fiinctional application o£ akilla,. providing 
for mltamative laarnar raaponse modes . (e.g., signing, 
comnmni cation board) andof faring alternative atiiivuli for laamera 
with aanaory deficita* It is hoped, that future curriculum 
development Jfor the severely handicapped will attend to theae 
variable#» 

In addition,, current and futute curriculum development 
efforts should more clearly specfty the conditions and criteria 
uaed to determine akill acquleitlon, delineate the. use population 
for the curriculxim and learner prerequieite akills« describe the 
rationale for objective selection, and provide field teat data to. 
document the. reliebility 'and validity of the curricul\«n for the 
intended population. ^ 
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Uirfrmky of lUnoli, Ckck 

Kfftctiv* •ducational progrMMing for Bavvtaly handicappad Btu-* 
d«nt» di£f«r« f ro« th^t provided ttpra ^iXdly hiOidlcapptd »tudftnttt* 
Ona oC that najor dlffaraucaa iji tha axtant to which support aar- 
vica;. »ra raquirad.by aavaraly handicappad atudanta* many of whom 
ara wu),tlply 'lumdi capped. Thaaa atudaxvts may raquire a vlda 
variety of radical, paychological^ thar^pautic, - and aocial aar- 
vicaa. Uhfortunataly, aa tha naad for a variaty of aarvicaa 
incraavaa, it bacOmaa pora and mora: difficult to coordinata. tha 
«ffort» of aducators and support aarvica parsonnel in developing 
and iwplamehting cbherent, affective, individual programs for each 
student. 

To gain an appreciation for the Compiaxity of this problamy we 
can looH to the federal law which has designated tha kinds of. 
servicas to ba provided for handicapped students. Tha Rules and 
Regulations pertaining to the implementation of ^art B of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act <P.L. 94*142), list the following ; 
activities under the designation -related services , which includes 
all supportive services. 

As used in this part, the tetm "related services" means 
transportation and such developmental, corrective, and other 
supportive services as are required to assist a. handicapped 
child to benefit from special education, and includes speech 
pathology and audi ology, psychological .services, physical and 
occupational therapy, recreation, early identification and 
assessment of disabilities in children, counseling services, 
and medical services for diagnostic or evaluation purposes. 
The t:erm also includes school health . services, social work 
services in schools, and parent counseling and training. 
(Federal Register , 1977, 121a. 13) • 

In most programs, educational staff and represfftntatives from 
the varibus support service disciplines are organized into an 
educational team. This team must work together in a process that 
includes at least the following: . (a) assessing Student needs; (b) 
establishing goals and objectives; (c) providing services' to 



■t;udl«ntii3 (4) •Vftlumting ■tud«nt progress toward upecifiad 

goal*. Un£ortUn»t«iy, as Brown, Niatupski, and Hamr««Nietupski 
(1976) hava notsd, tha taams raraly fvinction to produce coordi- 
natad, aaipiric^lly varifiabla sducational outcomaa. 

At laaat two problemsr continue to hamper taam afforta. First, 
progriuaa hava in tha paat attanpted team approachas that were not . 
.responsive to the unique needs of severely handicapped students in 
a4ucational settings. The multiplicity of -hahdicaps and the 
learning churacteri sties of s#verely handicapped students require 
the devalopnent of team approaches which diffar significantly from 
those, developed for other students, and the team approaches which 
have been developed for severely and multiply, handicapped atudents 
hava usually b*en gearad;'to medical rat^her than, educational 
settings. Second, programs have not been developed with 
appropriate empirical methods for evaluating support service, 
input. Thus, they are unable to assurs that necessai^ services ara 
inte'grated into educational programs and that unnecesaary services 
«re atliminated. This prevents the development of more effective 
^iodela. ■ '^^ 

Over the past 5 years, several new team approaches have been 
developed which may provide some 'much needed 'direction for educa- 
tional programs serving severely handicapped students. Most of 
this work has been dona by individuals associated with a series <ft 
modal, projects funded by the U*S, Office of Special Education. A 
selected sat of these projects is reviewed in this. chapter. Hope* 
fully, ttxis . review and other material presented will pnaivrtdfe some 
suggestions for further work by emphasizing potentially useful 
approaches. Before reviewing aspects of particular projects, 
however, it may be helpful to present some background and general 
considerations for team^ functioning in educational programs. 

' TEAM APPROACHES 

The necessity of working together as an educational team to 
■ meet the needs of severely handicapped students is recognized by 
practitioners representing various disciplines. Special educators 
(Bricker, 1976; Scheuerman, 1976; Hart, 1977), therapists 
(Sternat; Messina, Nietupski, Lyon> ahd Brown, 1977; Stremel- 
Campbell, 1977; Stone, 1977; Campbell, 1977), and medical 
personnel (Beck, 1977) have all called for more effective and 
integrated approaches.". 

The severity and multiplicity of hsmdi caps. these students 
present to teachers, therapists, and parents require Working 
together as a team* When teachers find that traditional teaching 
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««thQc|« «r# not iuf£4c4«nt to acHUvji •dUQ*tiQn«l obj«ctivta,. they 
m^t look to th«r»pUtTi for asjiistAhc* in th« u«e of ptp«thetic 
. dttVlctt«^ in th» d««lgn of th«rifp«uti<; techniquar for facilitftting 
«n4 inhibitinsr «6v«m«rxt, mnd in the ^at of various alttrnativi?* for 
cowwinication and mobility, ■ When therapiats find that gaina from 
individual •ttiarapy are lost and further dafprmitiea and 
contracturaa davaloij, they muat Ipbk, to paranta and teachers to 
provida ongoing thajpapautic arrangamanta for students throughout 
tha day, Paranta, too, find that the daily tasks of -feeding, 
dr#8aing> aiid trariaporting aaveraly handicapped students require 
apacializad aaai stance from teachers and therapiata. Clearly, 
taMi mambara naad to' share information and work together, but 
profasaionala have yet to develop an entirely satisfactory ap^ 
proach.for team interaction, --Hu!ch of the exchange i a' haphazard and 
informal. To be affective, the team ~ approach must result in 
educational plana that are feasible for parenta, teachers, and 
therapists to implement. The programs developed must lead to 
critical aWClla for students and must be cost-effective for schools 
to provida. 

Three team approaches have been identified in the educational 
litaratura: the multidisciplinary, interdisciplinary, and trans- 
disciplinary team concepts.^ There is general (Hart, 1977? 
McComick and CoH.dman, 1979), but not unanimous agreement (Bricjcer 
and Campbell, 1980) that the transdisciplinary approach may be mo^t 
appropriate for programa serving students with severely 
handicapping conditions. The major advantage of this approach is 
its emphaais on sharing of skill* among team members, I^n practice, 
as these approaches have been applied to programs for severely 
handicapped students, distinctions between them have blurred. 
Thay are similar in terms of strategies for assessment and 
educational planning and differ most often in terms of service 
delivery. The remainder of the chapter will (a) compare the 
direct service delivery model of the mdltidisciplinary and 
interdisciplinary approaches with the indirect model of the 
transdisciplinary model, (b) discuss the unicfue learning- 
characteristics of severely handicapped students, and '(c> suggest 
ways in which these team approaches must be adapted to meet the 
needs of students. 

Multidis ciplinary and Interdisciplinary Approaches; Direct 
Service Models ". .. 

These two approaches, are similar and will be discussed to- 
gether. The multidisciplinary approach was"* originally develoljed 
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fOt madical Stttingt^ but has hm^n UtiXlZttd in •ducationaX itttingB 
as M^Xl (Ha«t| 1977^). Ths ' intsrdiscipllnary concspt, which 
Includes the addition q£ the **case mana^tr** to the team of speci** 
alistSf is a modification developed to deal vith the communication 
difflcuities inherent when' a number of'specialists work with 
single atudiint or family. In both of theaie approaches, the func-' 
tioning of team members ^snerally conforms -to the following pro- 
cedure: .(#) each. meiTiber of the team Carries out indi vidu|il ^i^n^r- 
sessmenta.to determine current levels of studsnt functioning; (b) 
observations and results of testing are compiled into' a report 
which is prc^snnted at a muitidisciplinary .staff ing; (c) ^the .team 
make a decisions about the prograimning needs of each student; and . 
(d) indlvidual^therapists or specialis€s*begln individual therapy 
with students as needed or as caseload will petmit. When applied to 
educational' programs for severely handicapped students, this, 
approach may present problems in assessment, in ciducational plan- 
ning, in service delivibry,. and in evaluation of effectlvsness. 
These problems are more fully described beiow^ 

Assessment of severely handicapped atudents is a complicated 
task for any t^am. When team members work in isolation^ it is 
unlikely they will generate useful data in the initial assessment'^ 
phaa*. The multiplicity of handicaps requires the input of a 
variety of disciplines working together on the initial asse'samisnt; 
For example. If the student is severely physidally handicapped ^ 
materials will need to be adapted arid techniques for facilitating 
movement may be required to allow the student to make a response. 
If the student is non-verbal, the examiner may need to be familiar 
with alternative modes of communication. Students with sensory 
deficits Will present further complications to the assessment 
process. Lastly, for students with severely handicapping condi* 
tlona, it is often difficult to identify a motivational system' to 
maintain reasonably stable forms V>f 'behavior for the assessment 
period. As Bricker and Campbell (1980) poin% out, there appears tp 
be little value to a traditional muitidisciplinary ,aasesament 
prior to some preliminary training efforts with the student. All 
too often, individual evaluations are inaccurate, irrelevant, or 
simply label students ^'untestable.'* 

The educational team may also have difficulties in developing 
educational plans for students. Setting priorities for inter- 
vention is a, major problem. The needs of these students may reault 
in team recommendations so numerous and complicated that they 
cannot be implemented within the constraints and reibources of the 
program. This is a particular problem in the situation where the 
specialists on the team serve a diagnostic if unction and have no 
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rta^niitDillty pc nccQuntubUlty fpr i«piement«tion of rtcowMn* 

•datiOni.- ■ ' ■ : , 

X ••cpnd pe0bX«» In pXanning i» conflicting rtcpwi^nda- 
tipns*. At the «ttltidi»ciplin*ry stuff i«g# tht '♦ducator W rt-? 
coiiiitnd self-care prograiiis using aotoc responses which the 
physical therapist cecownenda should .be iiAibited* The physi-^ 
cisn way ceCQfliaend levels of Medication foe seizure control 
Which interfere with the gtudtnt's perforwance on educational 
progc*«s. In this sltfuation, a danger eatists that recoMienda-^ 
tions .will be chosen, pir conflicts pesolyed, in relation to. the 
status or personality of the individual teaii member rather than 
on the basis of student needs', . 

The team planning process laust include appropriate strategies 
for prioritising and evaluating both educational' and support 
service activities. Before developing ^ individual educational 
plan (lEP), each proposed activity should be. evaluated against the 
"criterion of Ultimate functioning" analysis (Brown, Nietupski/ 
andHamre-Nietupski, 197&). ^e, team should be unwilling to spend 
valuable instructional time in activities which cannot be linked 
directly to the acquisition of critical skillSi Support services 
should be selected and evaluated by their contribution to these 
skills as we^l. 

If the lEP process as described by Edgar (1977) is followed, 
support service activities could also be appropriately selected 
and evaluated. The educational team — including parents — is 
responsible for selecting yearly goals that area fimctional and 
attainable for each student. Short-term objectives to accomplish 
the yearly goals' are then developed and stated in observable and 
measurable terms. As needed, support services are brought into 
play to assist the students ta meet short-term objectives. These 
related services are then listed, and linked to the objectives. 
When the objective is met, new objectives are determined and 
necessary suppor^ services are again negotiated. If the objective 
*is not met, or'^if input from support ^services ^annot be empiri- 
cally related^ to the acquisition of the short-term object ive* 
then revision is necressary. The particular input may be changed 
or eliminated. and the time devoted to other activities. 

Support services ijeiected for students should never be deter- 
mined by the availability of particular personnel. For example,' 
the presence oif a language therapist on the team does not neces- 
sarily mean eaph student receives lan^age therapy, even though 
each student may have language deficits. Of ^course, goals for 
functional communication must be developed for every* student. If- 
" the input of a language specialist is required to meet short-term 
objectives for some students, then specialized input is provided to 
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tht kind oC ioiigitudintlf co»pr«*itn«lvt ptogtwmirig the«e »tu- 
a«nt« i;«quic« 24 hou«« A day. 

Tranadisclplinarv Approach: An Indirect or Coniuitative Service 
Model 

Rec entiy , a ^uSber o fTnSvi dlSi a wo rking " wi th aevere ly 
handicapped young children and yOutli have suggeeted a transdiaci- 
plinary approach to programming (Bricker, - 1976; Hart, 1977; 
Vincent and Brooraer 1977;- Peteraon, 1978; McCprmick and Goldman^ 
.1979), The defining characte.rietica of thia approach are the 
sharing of akilla. among team members and the breakdown of tradi- 
ti^shal discipline roles. Aaaeaament ahd planning may proceed in a 
faahibn quite aimilar to a multi- or interdiacipUnary team and may 
be subject to many p$. the difficulties in aaaestfment and" planning 
described earlier. A major difference in approach, however, occurs 
in the implementation of recommendations of the team. One or 
perhaps two membera of the, educmtidnal team are desi^rnated to 
provide direct service to the student and family, while the other 
membera act aa consul tan ta, , ^ 

Therapy services - within a tranadisciplinary approach are 
provided through an indirect or conaultative model in which educa- 
tional ataff and parents are primary implementots and provide most 
of the direct service to students. Therapeutic intervention is 
Integrated into the inattiictional programs and occurs in the 
classroom, home, and other naturalized settings. Usually, in- 
dividual therapy rooms and individual therapy , sessions are eli- 
minated. Therapists w6rk directly with teachers and students in 
the classroom. They train parents and teaching staff tp use the 
therapeutic techniques required by the student* s educational 
. pro-ams. 

The tranadisciplinary iipproach has the potential to use 
personnel and student time very effectively. Because parents and 
•teachers are trained to provide much of the intervention, thera- 
pists can serve Ijrger numbers of students; albeit indirectly. 
Student time is used more effectively because individuals who 
interact with the "student on a continual basis provide the .thera« 
peutic intervention. Time is not- spent in tj?ansporting students 
from session to session, and ntost impPrtantly, skills are acquired 
in the environments in which they will be used, an important 
cdnaideration for severely handicapped students. 

Implementation of a tranadisciplinary approach haa some 
inherent difficulties. It may, be difficult to achieve the level of 
cooperation, collaboration, and trust required among team membera 
to facilitate 'Bharing skills. While, spedialiats and teachers may 
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' tho»# it«5ifnti . HPW«Vf>r* i« teachers and parent* can impZeraent the 
program* to mot the t^prt -term objectives fpr communicmtion, then 
specialized' input may not be required. In this way, the expettiae 
of the therapist and aimited time available can be uj?ed 
effectively* One benefit may be -more cost-effective and account- 
able educetionai programs. Clearly^ it the input speciaiiste 
can be linked to data showing acquisition of critical skilis, the 
system is in « .much better position to defend, the use of prof es*^ 
sional .time ahd thUs assure continued funding for support, services, 

In term's of service delivery, «ier multidisciplinary approach 
usually involves an Individual therapy or direct service model in 
which each team member implements the recommendations generated by 
his/her discipline. With such^'an approach, severe time constraints . 
can occur. Even after priorities are established/ there may be 
insufficient hOurs in the day for individual therapy/ daily 
caretaking activities^ transporting of students and effective 
instructional programming. McCormick and Goldman (1979) report 
teachers may spend as much as 78% of their time transporting 
students and providing daily caretaking vheji a traditional direct 
therapy; approjich is applied in an educational program for severely 
har.dicapped students. This ineffective iise'of .teacher time is of 
pacticulac concern because recent dat^a suggest student gains are 
directly related to time involved in direct- instruction^ 
(Fredericks, Ander^n, and) .Baldwin, 1979).- A model ih which 
specialists and educational staff must compete for direct instrtJc- 
tional time, with- a large proportion of time, spent in n<Sn- 
instructional activities, is simply not appropriate. 

Further, the direct therapy approath does not use available 
personnel in a cost-effective manner. Several years .ago, Bricker 
(1976) suggested the direct therapy approach, i.e., individual 
therapy for each severely handicapped stjident, miglit overburden 
the financial resources of school programs. Certainly the economic 
situation of the schools . has not improved in the ensuing years. We 
can anticipate limited support service personnel for the 
foreseeable future. With a direct therapy approach, when available 
therapistsV caseloads fill, the only alternative is waiting lists, 
with no input for students whatsoever. Alternative models, vj^iich 
"spread the effects" of therapeutic input, must bo developed. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, an individual, isolated 
therapy approach does not deal with the difficulties, severely 
handicapped students may experience in maintaining and general- 
izing skills. This occurs because mechanisms are not developed for 
insuring that parents, teachers, and others who interact with the 
student on a continual basis have the skills necessary to provide 
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b* willing to WQrk tog»t})er to achittv* objectives with student's/ 
the next 9t*p, actual ly traihiny the other team member to use 
therapeutic or teaching techniques/ can be threatening to some 
individuelai. Training someone else requires specifying exactly 
what is being done and what is. to be achieved. Thus, it places the 
teaia member**' skill under close scrutiny. Further, each team 
member may have . concerns about maintaining a unique contributioa to 
the team or retaining a position on the team. Last, each team 
member feels a responsibility to the students and may doubt that 
other; team members are competent to perform effectively in this 
model « The team must be ;^made up of competent and * mature 
individuals. Closely related to these, problems is' the necessity 
for careful specification of an inservice training strategy to 
achieve tr ansdiscipli nary exchange. While it is clearly not 
reasonable to try to train others to know and carry out all aspects 
of all roles, it is unclear how much general and specific 
information should be exchangee!. 

Assuming the te^am does function with specialists acting as 
consultants, the consultant role must include ^direct work with 
students and teachers, i.e., ongoing direct consultation is re- 
quired. Strategies for maintaining accountability and tiespon- 
sibllity for each team member must be developed. Though teachers 
and parents are doing most of the implementation^ the accountabil- 
it^y of support service personnel must not lost« Teachers cannot 
be left with total responsibility and accountability for the 
students* progress. These issues will be discussed in greater 
detail an specific projects are reviewed. 

Ko matter how complex and problematic a transdisciplinary 
approach may be, some version of thiis orientation appears ,to be 
required if the educational system is to provide appropriate 
education to all severely handicapped students. A transdisci- 
plinary approach is efficient in terms o£l student and staff time, 
and is the approach most responsive to the unique learning char- 
acteristics of severely handicapped students. 

Learning Characteristics of Severely Handicapped Students. 

In deveJloping a team approach^ we must consider the learning . 
characteristics of the students to.be served. The goal of inter- 
vention is student change. The possibility of behavioral change 
can be maximized by looking at how these changes occur with se- 
verely handicapped students. Severely handicapped students differ 
from more mildly handicapped students in a variety of ways that 
interfere with skill acquisition, maintenance, and generalisation 
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(HilUlMM* iirOWn« »n4 Ctrtp# 1975). Whil* aiv^rely handicapptd 
fttud«nt« can A variitty of iiH12,l« (BiirHvon itnd Lande«m«n-* 

DwyftV'A 1977), thmkm atud«nta 4o npt ^M^n^ipom caiiUaX axpQaurta to 
X«ftrnin9 wntittrislit. For th« skill to b« acquired^ inatructioh )nu«t 
3;|4l p3r«ciii»,. Khat i)p to be tiiught must hm carefully delineate^ in 
tfqaenceft of beheylQtal objective* tjiet move from very simple to 
Miore complex « end e preciee erranoiWMnt of antecedent and con- 
sequei^t event a muet be provided: for the atudent ( an appl i ed ahaly si a 
Of behavior , teaching technology) . Tor the behavior to be . 
maintained , environmental contingenciee to aupport the behavio^ 
%Vtst be malntaiined - aa veil, ttd* suggeata akills selected for 
Inaticuction ehould be functional for the student ao that natural 
coiiM^ences are more likely to be present In' the environment to 
maintain the hehavior. Highly artificial taaks^ unrelated to 
critical akillm and aupported by the delivery of tangible rein- 
forcementa are unlikely to be related to any long-range, poaitlva, 
educational outcome for .the student. Further, educators cannot 
aaaume that skills acquired in* one aetting will generalize to 
anbther, but muat inatead train for gene r a li z at Ion by varying the 
persona, material^, and settings for instructional programming. 
Aa a' general nile« skill training should probably k>e carried out in . 
the environment in which the akill is to be used (aee, for example. 
Kohl, Wilcox, andKarl^h, 1978). ' 

Theae considerations v/ill be important for any intervention 
in' which; behavior change is the goal, if .the therapist wants 
behavior obtained in the therapy room to be maintained and gener- 
alized to the classroom and home, then appropriate- antecedent and 
consequent conditions * must be maintained in those environments. 
Teachers and parents will need to provide appropriate' feedback to 
the student and, with concerns for generalization in mind, thera- 
peutic work with the student will need to occur lin the classroom, 
home, work setting, or other naturalized environment. 

The following section will examine the extent to which the 
essential features of a transdisciplinary approach (a training 
oriented model with 24-haur implementation by educators and par-' 
ents, specialist accountability, and so on) have been present in 
the support service conipii^nent of model programs funded by the U.S. 
Office of Special Education. ■ j ^ 

' . , APPRAISAL 

..... ; ^ . . . 

The support service components of four federally funded' 
projects for severely handicapped students jire described below*' 
Each project was stro^ly co^itted to a team approach and each 

• - ; •. V ■ ■ ■ 
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HclBpUd « «UitidiiGipUn«i?y or lnt«irdl»ciplinary approach to its 
•OueatioQftl program. Each of tha pro j acts waa axaminad to datar- 
Blna atratagiaa which accoirpliahad affactiva taan intervention and 
coordination o£ taan afforta. In aatabliahing a con|iBtent frame- 
Work for raviaw, Brlckar'a (1976) conceptualiaiation of four under- 
lying principles or stratagias for productive interaction among 
educators and specialists was used as a starting point. These 
principlaa are: 

Team members must possess a positive attitude in tams of 
seeking and sharing information; " ■ 

educators and specialists must be accessible - to one 
another; 

CowMunication must be facilitated through the elimi- 
nation o£ nonessential Jargon; 

A method must be developed for transmittal of selected 
information . 

These principles formad the basis of the evaluation- criteria 
applied ta individual projects. 

Evaluation griteria 

The following discussion presents an expanded rationale and 
further detail on how these principles- for team interaction were 
used to review particular programs. Much of this discussion is 
drawn from Bricker' 8 (1976) work. 

Attitude. A positive attitude toward sharing and seeking 
information is reflected behaviorally in activities of training 
others and of receiving training from others. A commitment to 
train others reflects the belief that one's knowledge is of po- 
tential value to the team, while a commitment to be the recipient of 
training reflects the equally relevant belief that no one person 
PQssessaf all necessary and sufficient knowledge. 

Professionals working with severely and multiply handicapped 
students ar^jppually willing to present their approach to others 
and seldom feel content that th^y have all the information and 
skill needed to work effectively with these students. At times, 
though, their commitment to shiring and seeking information goes 
further than a aeries of inservice lectures. For shared infor- 
mation to be translated into empirically verifiable educational 
objectives, the team members must not only present information from 
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thttir 4t«Clplinta# th«y mu»t •now and ancouraga tha utilization 
o£ fp^ciflc t«Chniqua» by bthara* Th«y, mu»t dafina thair 
taehniquas and tha situation in which theaa tachniquaa • may t)a " 
utllisad in praciso datall ao that team menbera can reliably carry 
out thisf tachniquaa and evalua1:e the effect a on student per f or- 
«anc«. thm inaairvica plans of model projecta should deal extah"» 
•ivaXy with this roia ralaaaa and training iaaua. 

A further difficult]; ariaas when soma menbara of the team do 
Hoat of the aharing (training) and the othera do moat of the aaeking 
(racipianta of training) , For example, in raviawihg th« inaarvica 
plana of aona projecta^ it is apparent that apecialiata provide 
training to the educational staff, butjit is not so apparent that 
the educational ataff ia providing training in the instructional, 
l^ahevior managamant and data collection procedurea which are so 
necaaaary for affactiva oo>nmunication and intervention, 

Accaaaibility « For the team members to function effectively, 
thay muat be accessible to*each other* The physical aet-up of a 
program can help aasure accaasibility and interaction among team 
mambara. If therapy^ aervices are integrated into the classroom, 
home, or other naturalized environment, some informal interaction 
ia likely to occur between teachers, parents, and therapists. 
However/ mare phyaical accessibility and informal interaction are 
probably not sufficient for effective coordination of team ef forta 
to occur. . u 

Planned interactions among team membera must^b» scheduled. 
The goal of planned interactions is for thfi^team member* to* consult 
with each other in working toward*comraon educational goals* This 
mutual consulting must include not only provision for setting' 
objectives, but also for monitoring and revising input in, a timely 
fashion. The traditional monthly staff meeting 1*5 not sufficient 
for this purpose. In educational programs for sevenelyliandicapped 
students, the ♦therapists, teachers, and parents will need -^o spend 
much of their time working together. * The most <^«ffective 
consultation will occur when team members are actually problem 
solving together in the instructional situation. 

Educational programs will not always include the entire cadre 
of specialists needed or desired. Most likely, the educational 
staff will have limited accessibility to the kinds of information 
specialists can provide. In this situation, educators must seek 
the most appropriate information possible in the limited amount of 
time available for interaction. The educator must keep educational 
goals for the student in mind. Appropriate questions center atound 
pinpointing problem areas and difficulties that may be impeding the 
student's progress toward critical skill development, and may 
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includi rt^«ilt« for h*lp in dtviiinqj *lt«rn*tiv« »ppro*ch<i« to 
crltt\jal «Hill <l*V«lQp««nt. Camj>b«il (1977)' h*« d«»crib«d a 
probi«a-pti«ntfd modi for "inttraction which could b« utilizad «^4ai 
ttieaa inatancea. ^ 

In tha difficult situation of limitad availability of apacia- 
liata,. thaxra may ba ona positive result for the educational- taa». 
Tha necessity of sharing information and skills may be wore aharply 
drawn thin in 1;he situation whera a choice between direct "therapy 
or a mora integrated approach exists. The team may therefore apajid 
leas time debating the adviaability of orte approach over the pther. 
If the team evaluates the particular therapeutic technlquaa used« 
in termdi' of educational outcomes, student needs may be well aerved 
even in this situation. 

Communication ^ Eliminating nonessential jargon will help 
team membara communicate. To some extent each diacipline has a 
language Or jargon all ita own. These specialised uitea of worda 
make cross-discipline communication difficult. Programs with a 
commitment to effective comrnimication will try to establish guide- 
line|^ for reducing unnecessary jargon. An emphasis on behavioral 
deacription rather than on labels should be encouraged (HcCormick 
and Goldman, 1979). Inservice training should . assure that each 
team member can formulate objectives in terms of observable and 
measurable behavior. This approach is Valuable and can be used 
independent of content area, discipline, or conceptual framework 
represented. u- 

Programs that recognize the importance of communication among 
team members will also provide noninstructional time ' for communi- 
jsation and planning to occur. While there is no substitute for 
actually being in the teaching/learning situation, there is also a 
necessity for planning time when team members can work together 
other than during direct instruction. Preparation time required 
for working With severely handicapped students is often under- 
estimated. One unfortunate effect of insufficient planning time 
can be the utilization of valuable instructional time for prepara- 
tion of materials, revision of programs, and communication with 
other team members. ^ , "^^^^ 

Finally^ programs^ should deVelop specific techniques to 
assure that communication has occurred, i.e. , that information has 
been acquired and can be used by others. Inservice draining 
efforts must be evaluated. The evaluation should be directed to 
both information and performance <:ompetency (Tucker, Hollis, 
Sailor, Horner, Kelley, and Guess, 1976). Information competency 
may be evaluated by paper and pencil tests, but performance com- 
petency can only be determined by observing the trainee's use of a 
technique in working with the student or family. 
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Syl(ictly«_jh ran«f«r Of Information ^ Wh«n a taw* of highly 
triinadi «piic(iiiU»t» to nhatt inforwution und •xp«rti»«> it ±m\ 
difficult to d«eid« vhut information^ of tha Immanvti amount 
availabla^ should ba tatgatf d for axchanga. Soma liif •rvica train* 
tm prograwa appaar to hava adoptad a atratagy which includaa 
pra«#nting a •'watorad dovm" varalon of aach diaciplina. Thi'a plan 
ia probably not halpful in maating at*ff or atudant naada. Tha 
ro9Ult can be a «ariai| of vagna, 'thaoratical lactur«a. EVan Whan 
tha material preaantad inciudaa a aariaa of apacific intervention 
technlquea, ^ in unlikely theae techniquea will be integratad' and 
used/ unlesa the . tKiainer clearly relatea tha material to the 
apacific educational, objectives of individual. atudents. ' 

Information to be presented for inservice training pr any team 
exchanges should be selected on the baaia of , staff and atudent 
needaiv Xwo kinds of training are probably needed. Tirat, it may be 
neceasary to preaant abme introductory material to familiarize the 
tesMtiwith general concepts from all the dlsclRllnea. The emphaala 
should be on minimum informational competency and minimum jargon, 
or special terma which may be essential to working and 
communicating j|s a team. This kind of inservice should be time'; 
limited, such that sufficient time, la allowed for the second 
activity, group problem solving. Most inservice activities should 
be directed to whatever contemporary problems face the interven- 
tion team, i.e. /.the parents, educational staff, and specialists 
who are implementing, monitoring, and revising individual student 
instructional programs. 

PROJECT REVIEW 

. The review of these projects was based on project proposals 
and reports, i.e., written materials. The projects varied in the 
amount of detailed description provided for the support service 
component, which may have limited the review in some cases. In the 
following section, the plans of the projects are compared with the 
framework previously described. 

The Projects 

Project 1 . The first project reviewed was a public school 
program providing center-based and homebound Instruction for 
severely hajidicapped students from 3 to 21 years of age. The 
project was fortunate to have a full complement of specialists and 
educational staff. These individuals were organized into a multi- 
disciplinary team. With. a team of .eight individuals, ** particular 
concern was for project strategies for coordinating services and. 
information flow. 
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Thi» project Qlf arly had « pO»i t iv» Nitti tuda toward iharing 
intornatlpn wiong ttam »«mbar» »■ avtdancad by an ongoing inaarviCa 
training program. Howavtr/ th* inaarvica training appaarad ta ba a 
aariwB Of highly complax lacturaa^ with littla ancouragamant for 
taam maabara actually to utiliz* tachniguaa from' othfr 
diaciplinaa. Individual taam , inembara wara not raaponaibla for 
draining cithara to uaa apacific tachnlquaa. Knowing about othar 
diaciplinaa waa a aubatituta for aharing akilla to aolva atudent 
problama. • ^ 

Staff who wiahad to familiarize tOiamaalvea with specific 
tachniquea wara encouraged to take outaida coutaaa. While outalda^ 
CQursaa may provide valuable information, thta i a hardly a remedy 
that i a univeraally available or desirable. *nxe multidiacij>linary 
team in thia project could have developed methoda for familiarizing 
ataf f with apecific tachniquea needed for daily work with atu^enta. 
If one can judge from the educational mataJriala praaanted by 
project par8onnel,,they are a highly competent, up-to-date group. 
It ia unlikely an outaida course could provide the quality of 
training thay could have, provided for each othar. 

The project attempted to make staff membera accessible to one 
another; the aupport service p'eraotihel Worked in the c laser oom* 
However/ the actual phyaical arrangement of the- classroom may have 
diminished opportunitiea for interaction and for integrated pro- 
gramming. The clasaroom waa divided into "poda," wit{i a motor 
area^ a cognitive area^ and ao on. With this arrangement^ it ia 
difficult to work on multiple objectivea within functional taaks^ 
in part because staff membera tend to segregate themaelves. The 
conimuni cation specialifta uaually work in the language area^, the 
physical therapiats in the motor area^ and the teachers in the 
aelf-help or cognitive area* 

Thia project appeared to have some communication problema. 
One, the training materials provided by the project were full of 
highly technical language. The educational staff waa left with the 
task of relating this material to' the needs of individual student*. 
It seemed unlikely that thia kind of support service input woul^ be 
integrated into individual educational programa without some 
direct and ongoing assistance from the specialists* 

The second diffici;j^ty concerned the roles of team membera. 
The social worker was designated '*team manager" and was to cooj^i- 
nate home a&id school programa. While this may have facilitated 
communication in: some general way^ the social worker did not 
provide the kind of specific parent training required -to "assure 
programa established in the sdtlool were maintained in the hom6. 
Parenta were not included aa members of .th« educational team. 
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OPhttr X0lm WM ^iWibid ont of proyixiing Xpv«; they w«r« 
«diriOnith«d to itVOid vnfMi^li^r t«cluiiques «nd to . temember that 
|>iit«ntt mf not th#rapi»t«« Whiel* cftrtain^^y tht Hindu of inter- 
action* parents have with their children differ from thoae of other 
professionals in vtry important * ways^ parents' of severely 
handicapped students do need specialized training^ It can be very 
difficult and frustrating to provide daily care and parenting to a 
severely handicapped child or youths without significant. help from 
teachers and therapists. (Note Vincent's chapter in this volume.) 

I^ie project did not include a delineation of how 
info rmat ion for transfer was selected. The project attempted ,to 
teach a "watered down" version of each discipline, TO their 
credit/ the team members attempted to evaluate these lectures . 
Unfortunately/ the evaluation consisted of paper and pencil tests 
of information without a competency-based evaluation . ThuS/ it 
remains unknown whether teachers / parents, and therapists Were 
able to use any of this information. The evaluation of support 
service input was not related to student gains on critical skills^ 
but took the fprm of yearly standardized assessment and monitoring; 
and ongoing ' revision of instructional programs^ with the 
asDistance of specialists/ appeared to be lacking in this project. 

Project 2 : The second project reviewed was a program for 
orthopedic ally impaired students. Ip this, project/ twelve 9 to 13- 
year*old students were sezrVed in a private, segregated school. The 
project utilized a multi disciplinary team concept/ with occu- 
pational, physical/ and language therapists/ diagnostic coordina- 
tor/ social worker/ physician/ ttiirse and psychologist/ as well as 
the educational staff of teachers and aides. The team was clearly 
committed to sharing skills and information . The inservice plan 
was directed to staff gaining skills outside the traditional 
discipline roles- Teachers and parents were trained and encouraged 
to use specific therapeutic technicpaes. The inservice plan was 
also cpaite f lexibl^; it consisted of a series of planned inservice , 
activities and some unplanned staff development time. The content* 
of the unplanned sessions was to be defined by current needs of the 
staff. This is a good plan because it prevents the frustration 
produced by inservice activities when other/ jnore pressing needs 
for information or training exist. 

Another v6ry positive aspect of the inservice pla^ was train-» 
ing for all staff in writing behavioral objectives for. instruction. 
This material was very appropriately presented in the initial 
stages of the project. Unfortunately/ informatton cm* data 
collection was not presented until neiar the end of the first year. 
It seems preliminary work on writing behavioral objectives and 
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collecting d»t» COUW probably hm prtpented «« part of project ^ 
orientation, M«r the beginning or even before services to students 
begin. These skills are central to effective programming, and the- 
ataff needs to begin immediately developing these competencies. 
Aapecte of data collection and objective writing will probably need 
to be reviewed and developed throughout the program. 

Team members were accessible to each other, with much of the 
therapy carried out in the classroom. The therapists consulted 
with te.cheri in developing functional skill program*. The project 
seemed to use a combination of a direct therapy model and a more 
consultative Student schedules indicated that .individual 

therapy was included in each student's day. With the therapists 
also planning with teachers for follow- through. While cost 
information was not available, this plan must have been expensive, . 
perhaps prohibitively ao for many other programs. 

As noted above, the staff planned for communication to occur. 
A particularly noteworthy component was the involvement and com- 
munication with parents. Parents were trained to implement teach- 
ing technblogy and were rated for teaching competency. This 
approach clearly increases the probabilities for generalizatibn o|/ 
skille to the home. Further, a daily notebook for students to take 
home was used for communication between home and schools Parents 
were provided workshops for general information and individual 
counseling as needed. Communication among team inembers, including 
parents, was probably facilitated by the general absence of 
unnecessary jargon throughout the project description. 

The project did not specify clear guidelines for team inter- 
action. It appeared that each member of the team established goals 
for his or her area of expertise, but it was not clear how overall ^ 
priorities for intervention were festablished. While teachers were * 
responsible for integrating input from the team into the daily 
educational programs, the support service assistance with this 
procesa varied widely Across team members. For some therapists 
daily interaction with the educational staff was planned; others 
planne.d weekly or monthly interactions. While daily interaction 
may not be required among each and every team member, it does seem 
that a monthly check does not allow for timely revision of 
individual programs or for problem solving. . 

One further .comment^ this project appeared to have many 
excellent services for students. However, it is a general concern 
that a program such as this'^^ne may not always evaluate whether 6r 
not students actually need to be in a setting that provides all 
these services. For example, Bricker and Campbell (1980) noted 
that some of their Institutionalized students did not need the 
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1* m pyobX«li hmOMUnm Mt tim%^, th<i availtbiiity of « wid« rang* 
oi support ••rvic«« btcdw tha rational* for kaiiping »tudaAt».in- 
raatrictiv^ aatting. (saa WiXcox arid Sailor, in thia voluma). 

Frojact;3 > Tha third project, provided aduOationjil aervicea 
in three aettiagaj an tnatitution, a aegregated special achool, 
•nd. a regular Education ichool with aelf-Kjontained special educa- 
tion classroaaa. a:he program aerved iNivereiy, multiply handi- 
capped. atud#Ht« fxom 3 to 21 yeara of age-: fifty percent of these 
•tudenta were ■otor-iwpaired wid ao»e had aenabry deficits. In 
terms of support aervicea, « full cbmpendium waa available in. the • 
inatitutiorial setting; fewer were available in the special school, 
and fewer stiU in th«.regmar school. Aa the project utilized ita 
continuuia of service options to move students to less restrictive 
settings, problwas. arose in providing educational ataff with 
necessary support. 
^ The project had a. stated commitment to . sharing information 

among team members. Their approach to delivery of support servicea 
was described as indirect, with physical and language ' therapy 
integi^ipd into the classroom program. However, teachers did not 
have Serapists on the team and there were no arrangements for 
consultation with specialists. The educational staff had no 
ongoing exchange to assist them in their efforts to utilize thera- 
peutic techniques. Teachers did. have some isolated workshops 6n 
positioning students. However, without ongoing help in utilizing 
these kinds of techniques, it is difficult to effectively integrate 
this information into the student »s educational program. The 
inservice training component appeared inadequate to meet staff 
needs. 

The team members were inaccessible to each other, and unfor- 
tunately this was particularly true in the l^ss restrictive set- 
ting. In the other settings, a more tra«^itional multidiociplinary 
approach was utilized, with^the team of specialists serving pri- 
marily an assessment role. Teachers were responsible fck- imple- 
mentation of the students' IEP»s, while the multidisciplinary team 
provided a twice-yearly evaluation of the students* progress, 
1^ appeared that even in these settings, specialized information 
was not likely to be available to educational staff as needed. 

In the community-based program, the make-up of the team 
appeared to be a problem a^ well. The team consisted of teacher, 
aides, applied behavior analysis consultant, liaison worker, and 
university practicum students. The teacher's role was to supervise 
the activities of practicum students and aides, as well as to 
implement, monitor, and' revise educational programs for students. 
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Without th* »iii»t»nd* „Qf phy«ic»l therapists and 6thors with-: 
•p«Cl«Xia«dknowX«a9*/ this plan appaare^ uhten*abla. By combining 

classas, th^ projiact provided some' noninstructional time for each. 
taac))Lar to Use for planning and revision of educational programs; . 
hQwevftC^ -fto^' support service personnel were available for probleitt- 
solvjlng with teachers. 

The interaction between the applied ^ behavioral analysis 
consultant and the classroom staff was a positive aspect of the 
team functioning. The consultant worHed in the classroom, and the 
intervention programs developed by this person were rated by the 
staff as helpful in managing behavior problems. It seemed this 
individual coiild have provided more inservice training to staff, 
parentSj. and practicum students. Perhaps this would have increased 
the probability of maintaining behavior phAnge in othe^ settings, 
as well as reducing the* supervlaing and traltlklng load on the^^ 
teacher. ■ ^ V * ' 

In. the final report fr<^fJfehis pro;}ect, staff noted that they 
had underestimated support service niseds. They also. noted teaqher 
burn<-out^as' Ik problem. It seems that unless ongoing^ planned 
exchange occurs among specialists and teachers to generate 
ideis^ to aevelop specific programs, and to provide feedback and 
encouragement to each other burn-out . does Occur rapidly. 

Further, it should not be necessary for the entirer" team to be 
available at all times. In fact, as students move to mote normal- 
ized settings, these entire teams will not be available* Stra- 
tegies for ' utilizing consultants who are Only available for a 
limited amount of time must be developed. 

Project 4 . A university* s program for severely handicapped- 
students was the last project reviewed. This project provides 
services at three sites: in a Center for Severely Handicapped; in a 
segregated, public school for trainable students; and in regular 
schools with special classes. A full team of specialists and 
educational staff was available at the Center and at the segregated 
, school, with itinerant specialists available to the special 
education classes in the regular school. The approach to support 
services was labeled interdisciplinary, and the^team included 
parents, teachers, therapists, and other health professionals. 

A strong commitment . to sharing information among team 
members was evidenced by a conqprehensive inservice training 
program, which waft geared to bring all staff into a common cQr<t of 
information. This core included the generic skills of objective 
writing, task analysis, and evaluation procedures. Parents were 
the recipients of training as well. Individually tailored programs 
to be carried out in the home were presented to parents. Evaluation 




parent t«i.<;h$ng ikilln and f aadjaack to pmft^f was mad« possibla 
thvousrhr tlia vi«t of vldtotapacl intaractiiona batvaah ]^»r«nta and 
•atudanta, ■ " • • 

T«am iii«Mbar» war* «cc«»«ibl* to •ach ot;h«r at the Cantair and 
at tha apaciii;!, «chool> through direct involvw«nt in the clasaroom* 
atvi in hoRiiis/' Spacialiats were less accessible .t0 education staff 
in tha Tegular achoois. HpwsVer, ths project recognized thia 
ptroblem and attempted to secure specialist a* participation at 
staff inga end involvement in the classroom proorrama. 

Tha pxroject developed a specific communication plan for hoy 
tha taam shouljd function. This interdisciplinary education team 
process included the fol loving guidelines: 

1. Evaluation: occurs in the natural environment/ the class- 
room, and home* 

a» ■ 

2. Team efforts are intervention-oriented and ongoing, 
rather than diagnostic esnd episodic. 

3. Suggestions for^program changes generated by the team 
are evaluated by ongoing child performance- data. 

4. Team members function according to an agreed upon inter- 
actional process. 

These guidelines provided explicit statements that could be used as 
goals for team interaction, As new^rograms were developed, each 
new team had to go through a process of adopting these goals. 
Consequently, there was predictably some unevenness from progreuti 
to program. 

It appeared that the specific ^ information shared by team 
members, including parents, was determined by the ^ educational 
needs of the student. ''Further, the evaluation of support service 
input was Linked to student performance. Using 'this approach, the 

team should be able to integrate therapeutic or other techniques 

' a 

when needed, eliminate unnecessary input,, and remain alert to the 
necessity for revisions in student instructional programs. 

FURTHER EVIDENCE OF THE STATE OF THE ART 

Ther6 are many complex, largely unresolved problems related 
to the utilization of support services in educational programs fOr 
severely handicapped students. The four projects reviewed have 
attempted to deal with some'* of these problems. The following 
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••^tion viXl 4iicr4b« worn pthtr •duc«tlon«X approaches that «how . 
promiit. Thai* dMcription* can ba takan^ parhapa^ a» starting . 
Igoints for further davalppment by those working in tha fiald. 

One interejsting approach was that of the- Chicago £arly Child- 
hood Education Project {Peterson, 1976; Braclanan, Furtdakow^Hi # . . 
Filler, and Peterson, 1977), which applied a *transdiBciplinary 
model to the education of young severely handicapped students, 
birth to g /years of age. The Chicago ^Project was characterised by 
the following principle* which guided interactions among team, 
members t " 

1. ' . Therapy services were delivered in the classroom or 
^ home. Therapists always worked, in collaboration with 

students and parents or students and educational, staff. 

■ i" ■ ^ \. : \ 

2. The major team function of specialists was to train 
parents and classroom staff to use techniques and pro- 
cedures t6 assist children to meet' educational objec- 
tives. In turn, educators trained specialists to use 
teaching technology Which prepared them to use a data- 
based, task-analytic approach^ ' 

3. Specialists developed an objective" and reliable pxoce- , 
dure for documentiftgnthat specialized skill^s had been 
learned aftdf werlS being used effectively. 

■ 4. Each staff per son. was a consultant to oth<ir staff and 
parents in their ^area of expertise for the purpose of 
developing individual educational plana. 'However, they 
were not necessarily responsible for carrying out those 
plan*. , Major responsibility ' fqr implementin'^ inter- 
vention plans was given to parents and educatiohal 
stiff, teachers, and aides. 

5. Each, member of .the team was responsible to assure child 
progress toward specified objectives and tl^eir partici- 
pation on the team was predicated on demonstrating 
effectiveness through child performance data. ' 

The inservice training plan of this project included some 
innovative strategies for selecting skills for transdisciplinary 
exchange and for documenting accpaisition and maintenance of these 
skills (Peterson, 1978). Inservice training within this model was 
directed to a sharing of info nation and skills among the team 
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m«i»b«r«« Th* pXm 4nclucl*<i two ^jomponf nt»; ( a) an intensiv^i 
vorH«hOp for nil itaffr before »«nrvicea tp cliildten b«gin; and 
(b) ongoing longltudinil comuXtation aunong ata^f ni«ntb<(rft, 
gpal of the .initial workshg)^ was to iittpart a common core of 
}cnpwXedtge<^ essentially .informational Qompetency/ to all .jstaff. 
Tail individual^ modules pn substantia ve issues wisre presented by team 
metnbetr^. In eacH podule/ tbe trainers (members of the team 
representing each discipline) selected initial targets based on 
their be»t judgment of critical material. It then became the 
trainer's resppnsibility to demonstrate empirically that be or she 
had successfully imparted information to ataf f , which met or 
exceeded pre*-este|blished ct iter ion levels. Evaluation consisted 
of paper and pencil pre and post testing for informational com-*, 
petency; Perhaps miore important, trainers attempted to demon*- 
atrattf staff cpuXd utilize this new,^ informationr i«9«r could 
demofistrate performance competency* 

Because children and their families were not available at this 
time, situations- were contrived to test for performance 
com^eioncy. For example, role playing among staff members was used 
to evaluate particular teaching sMlls and therapeutic inter- 
vention techniques. Staff were required to carry Put task- analyses 
and to observe behavior and collect data, tn sum, this workshop set 
the tbne for the team interaction. Staff were trained and 
encouraged to use specific, techniques, with feedback from 
appropriate team members. Further, the responsibility for trainee 
competency was placed on the trainer, and the challenge was for the 
trainer to develop effective strategies for the task. An 
evaluation of this workshop (Filler, H6cimovic,. and BlUe^.1978) 
suggested these essentially didactilb methods were effective for 
building information competency to specified criterion levels, but 
for some staff were unsuccessful in establishing performance 
competency . 

To assure staff performance competency, ongoing inservice 
training was provided throughout the program. Planned exchanges 
occurred in the classroom and in children's homes. The specific 
content to be exchanged was determined by the educational needs of 
the children, i.e., specific techniques required to meet indivi- 
dual short-term objectives. Because a very high percentage of the 
population was physically handicapped (65%).^ it was often neces- 
sary to utilize techniques from physical , occupational, and langu- 
age therapy (particularly prespeech and feeding). When it was 
determined that parent^ or .teaching staff, or both, needed compe- 
tencies therapists could provide, then the following procedure for 
training wag followed: 
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1. Th« :t)\«l?»P«UUc ttchniqu* W*« ta1*H «naXyzed into m 

pi cojftponfntii dffinta in behavioral t*tm»* 

2. Thm resulting written teguence of behavior* wae <3ie^ 
cussed vith tl;ie. teacher, or parent and clarified (re- 
defined) if necessary, '^,^^^11-^ 

3. The technique was dempnstrated or «mode]/fd . by the ppecia- 
list with the child, to assure that necessary child 
behavior was established* ' . 

4. Under supervision, the teacher -"or parent utilized the 
■ ^. technique with feedback from the specialist. . 

Tfia therapist worked with the child and teacher or parent ixi 
successive* sessions until the technique was masterea an^ the child 
was. making progress toward the particular educational objective 
related to the technique. A simple rating scala was used to 
evaluate ef f ectiVenese of training, Eor each .step in the progra^n^ 
the trainer rated the performance of the trainee in the following 
faahions 



1. No correction necessary 
2- Verbal suggestions 



3. Verbal suggestion accompanied <by some physical cor- 
rection ' ' 

4. Necessary to re- demonstrate 

If the parent or staff person was unable to achiisve a rating of 
1 on all aspects of the technique within 2-3 training sessions, 
then revision of the training .program was required. This^usually 
involved branching of particular steps in the sequence. Adequate 
performance of the therapeutic technique was linked to concomitant 
gains by the child. Following training* if the child performance 
data did, not indicate movement toward the specified objective, the 
team was alerted to the need for re-evaluation of the teaching 
strategy, including the specialized technique,, to determine the 
point of breakdown- (Examples- of these therapeutic technique 
training programs have been presented elsewhere; e.g., Peterson,. 
1978, 1979, and are available from the author.) 
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m •iopitl<$il ippr0»ch for •vaiun.tlng part?icular support ''service 
input,^ :Furth«ir^ th# in»#rvic« plan assured that parent^ and 
teaclier© w^re provided the skills they needed %q provide effective 
ongoingr instructional prtogramming. The process of validating the 
^training worHed to assure specialists that parents and .teachers' 
cpuXd actually petfocm the techniques 4nd that student behavior 
change occurred^ 

T<? develop effective . team models for severely "handicapped 
students, ^uch vork remaine to be done^ Meaningful- comparisons of^ 
different approaches to team interaction are ^needed, as are data 
which consider student gains ^ and cost effectiveness. . Recently, 
some systematic evalu»t?ibns of particular components of educa-i 
tional programs appeared. Fot example/ Bricker and Ciunpt>*Ml (1980) 
rejJort some data on the effectiveness . of a multidiscipiinar'V 
assessment, and McCormick and her assbciates (Mdcibirniick and 
Goldman, 1979; McCor«iick, (flooper, and GQldm^rtV 'l979)- have 
oValuated the classroom component of one tesSm approach. The data 

from these two projects provide very usefui.information, reviewed 
below. . 

The Molly Stark Project ior severely handicapped- adolescents 
(CampKftll, 1977; Bricker and Camijbell,''l980T served multihandicap- 
ped students, 11 to 22 -years of age, who resided in a hospital 
setting.^ Students were provided initial multidisciplinary assess- 

. raent, which included recommendations for treatment, ^further eval- 
uation, equipment utilization, and individual educational or 
th-ferapy activities. On analysis', project staff found that of the 
397 recommendations generated by the team, only 30% were judged 
appropriate and specific enough to be incorporated into students' 
educational programs, 'In reviewing the actual rate of implementa- 
tion over an la-^month period, it was found that only 17% of the 
recommendations were ever- implemented. Further, corrtfltftipn&l 
analysis indicated that, as the number of handicaps per student 

^increased, the rate of implementation decreasejd. Thus, for the 
more severely multiply handicapped student, the evaliiation was 
largely irrelevent to intervention. All of this^as accomplished 
at a cost of approximately $2500' per student for assessment alone, 
Project staff questioned the feasibility, in tems of cost ef- 
fectiveness and staff time, of ae^process which yields such limited 
results. Bricker and Campbell suggest that the mu^^idisciplinary 
assessment required by P.L. 94-142 may need to be reinterpreted or 
redefined for severely and profoundly handicapped students. They 
suggest the major difficulty appears tcube'lsoiAted assessments by 
specialists with no prior experience with the studei^s, and a lack 
of efforts to establish stable forms of iaehavidr before assessment. 



. ThtM nutho'^f luggtat th«t th« wo»t effective use of profes- 
iiouax timt.wouXci •nttll tht 'following activitie* 5 

1, The prof esaional time spent in multif^ctored asseesment * 
» which precedes programitting should be used in the process 

. of attempting to bring about initial qhangee rather than 
in attempting to asseae particular behaviors. 

2, 5>r6fes8ional time should be apeftt in programming within 
the claaaroom and In the aaaumptlon of profeaaional res- 
potiaibility fot progress in the area of expertiae 
identified for each tean neaber, ' , 

3, Profeeeional time can be spent in careful analysis of 
each student' 8 performance on identified programming 

' V targets, in the development of precise training strate- 

gies which are tested and known to be effective with each 
student, and in specific t|:aining of each individual to 
carry out established programs, 
^ •■ ' ." 

HcCortlick and Goldman (1979) advocate a transdisciplinary 
mpdei for serving severely handicapped students. They present 
reliable, classroom observational data that auggeat that a direct 
service model results in inefficient use of teacher time (as 
mentioned earlier) and an inequity in terms of distribution of 
service responsibilities across the disciplines. From their data 
it is apparent that, at least in the three classrooms they observ- 
ed, educational personnel devoted approximately half as much time 
to instruction and twice as much time to caretaking as, did ancil- 
lary C»uppt>rt) personnel. In a follow.-iip study, MdCormick, Cooper^ 
and Goldman (1979) attempted to deal with this problem by training, 
teachers to combine instruction with caretaking. With appropriate 
inservice training, they were successful in increasing 
instructional time. However, this did not solve the inequity in 
terms of caretaking. The authors suggest support service personnel 
should be in the classroom, proyiding therapeutic input during 
caretaking, e.g., during feeding, positioning, toileting> and 
dressing — activities which do occupy a large proportion of a 
severely handicapped student's day. A tr'ansdisciplinary approach 
would woric to distribute responsibilities more equitalaly, in 
addition to the advantage s\described earlier. 

Thtf'* transdisciplinary approach appears to have clear superi- 
orities to the other approachfss described. However, the teams in 
this review were often quite similar, both in approach and in the 
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prQl>X«iiiff: thmy •ncounfe«r«d, r*gardltsa of tht Itbel a«signe4. Thus, 
in o«* vty;, ptrhip* couXd forgtt. the labels. However, one 
crucial di€f«rence in thes* approaches is tha degree of te*m 
iienbera^ WiXlingnaaa to train others in cross-discipline sHiHs. 
Thim !• one distinction we must not lose. 

« M noted by McCormiqk and Goldman ,(1979), personnel prepara- 
tion for those /coming into this area must reflect non-traditional 
ways of interacting.' Recently, Knapczyk and Denver (1979) have 
•ugsrested additional training for supervisory personnel to prepare 
them to assist the team in coordinating service. Further, those of 
•a who hav« been traditionally trained must change the wfiiy we 
iixtto ct with each other and with the students. The strongest 
isipetus for these changes will come from child data demonstrating 
the effectivenass of cooperation and collaboration^ 

' SUMMARY 

Confusion continues regarding roles of the members of the 
educational team in prggrams for severely handicapped students. 
Cfur notions in this regard are changing and evolving rapidly. 
Ideas that seemed good five years ago did not work well in practice 
and modifications were necessary. However, some |t rends continue to 
emerge which we can now identify. I 

There is a clear trend fOr support servifces to be mediated 
through one or a few service providers, usbally educational 
staff and parents or care-takers. This indirict model, however, 
is now viewed as predicated on some careful work by teachers and 
specialists working directly with students t<i assure that team 
goals can^^e met, before techniques are deemed suitable for 
exchange. . 

Educational teams are beginning to take a problem-otiented 
approach to selecting necessary support services. There seems 
to be a general recognition that support service input mugt be 
' evaluated in terms of progress toward specified educational ob- 
jectives. This leads tw4 team to view its role as removing, ob- 
stacles to achievement of* those objectives. More is not neces- 
sarily better in terms of number of staff and composition of 
teams. The input of support services must be subjftected to the 
same data-baaed evaluation used to make programming decisions in 
the precision teaching methods used with severely handicapped 
students. Those aspects of support services that cannot be 
linked to child gains can be eliminated, leaving more instruc- 
tional time for alternative programs- 

The role expectations of members of the educational team 
are being more' carefully delineated. Most professionals would 
agree that teachers must^take a central role and responsibility 
on the team, particularly as the role pf other team members be- 
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C0««« on« Qt ficUitKting th* indiviauaX educational plan. How- 
ever* the numerous responsibilities and roles assigned to tesch- 
ersr i.e. r »aina9«fi syntheaiieri prograsnerr and inplementprr 
can exceed what is possible or desirable. Strategies for assur- 
ing more effective and equitable roles foe tean menbers are 
being developed. The role of therapists as consultants, reisain&r 
hut is going through «odi£icationa. ° To function^«ffectively r 
therapists aust be fully functioning wenbers of th*. team* work- 
ing daily with parents, studerftiir and staff , if othelr consults''- 
tion is to have an impact. The presence of a variety of spe- 
cialists will not magically Assure student gains. .Therapists 
must wo;;|c with teachers to develop training strategies and must 
be avs liable for ongoingr rathef than episodic^ monitoring of 
the training programs.^ 

Despite the lack ot hard and fast answers, there are certain 
errors that should not be repeated, For^example, it. appears that 
top many resources and too much time have been invested in the past 
in isolated, initial multidisciplinary assessments. These 

c? ■ 

assessments have had limited value for subsequent intervention. 
Assessment and therapy need to be contfnuo^us activities. Tradi- 
tional/ isolated therapy models are not useful to Severely handi- 
capped students. In efforts to provide teachers with information 
through inservice activities^ it has become clear th^t teachers are 
unlikely to be able to incorporate a lot of general ini^ut- from 
specialists into student educational . programs." Consequently, 
programs should not spend valuable teacher time on inservice 
activities that do not have clear relevance to staff and student 
needs. 

The entire educational system is changing as severely handi- 
capped students are brought^ into public education. To assure that 
needed support services are available, strategies are needed to 
make those services accessible. At times, there are shortages of 
specialists who are trained and interested in working with severely 
handicapped students. At other times, only itinerant special- 
ists are available. Provisions must be made for educational 
staff to have ongoingr longitudinal consultation with special- 
ists, including the very aecessary planning time to work to- 
gether with specific students on specific programs. 
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STATE OrmAIW: AHO DMl^ 

Unktciity of WteoMia llidiioii 
Midtoon lMfe(ro{N»ttvi Sdiool Piit^ 



Tha PM««9« of Vv^lie L»w 94-142 h«« r«««lted in « m«nd«t« that 
p«r#nts/£amily mu»t be involved in •ducational dacision making 
r«latad to th«ir handicapped child- The letter of this laW, a« well 
a« of many state laws, establishes that parents/family will at 
least be informed of the educational goals and progress of their 
child and have the right to dlsagrse with decisions mads by public 
educational systems which relets to their handicapped child. The 
spirit of parent/family invplvement which was specified by Public 
L9M 94-^142 is certainly much more extensive. In the spirit of the 
law, parents are viewed as dynamic decision makers and strong 
resource people for the public schools." Parent involvement means 
"activism," not just the "passivism" of being informed. 

the Law's acceptance, of the role of, parents/family in the 
handicapped child's educational program comes from at least six 
sources. Briefly, thete ate, first, legal sctions such as the- 
Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children versus Coiranonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and Mills versus Board of Education (Turnbull and 
Turnbull, 1978) which established the parent as having a right to 
due process procedures. Second, parent organizations, such as the 
National Association for Retarded Citizens, which were influential 
Ih the development and passage of Public Law 94-142, set the stage 
for activism, by parents. Third, the basic consumer- as-evaluator 
attitude of the I970's helped promote parents* rightful place to 
criticize services received by their children. Fourth, the data 
gathered on the success of programs where parents served as teach- 
ers clearly pointed to greater child progress with parent involve- 
ment (Hanson, 1977; Mopre, Fredericks, Piazza-Templeman, and 
Blair, 1979). Also, Baker (1979) demonstrated that parents can be 
as effectively trained as professionals and. paraprof essionals in 
child development theory and technology. Fifth, data generated on 
the lack of skill generalization and maintenance by handicapped 
students (Stokes and Baer, 1977) forced educators to acknowledge 
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th* n0«4 tQ tt^qh h»n4icapptd student^ ncros^ environnientB, sixth, 
tht acknowi«cigfm«nt o£ the need £or cutriculum goitla which 
reHected skill* n*ce»«4j:V to function in ^natural rather than 
classroom environments forced educators to learn algout the stu- 
dents* home environment (Brown, Nietupski, and Hamre-Nietups)ci, 
1977; Brown, Branston-McClean, Baumgart, S/incent, Falvey, and 
Schroeder/ 1979), Added to these was the common sense reason that 
pareijts/family, not educators, are most capable of serving in 
consistent, longitudinal advocacy for the handicapped student. 

Given these . powerful legal, philosophical, and data^^based 
reasons for parent involvement, one would assume that model pro- 
grams have built comprehensive parent/ family involvement com-' 
pohents. A review of the programs funded by the Special Needs 
Section of OSE's Division of Innovation and Development lead the 
authors of this chapter to conclude that generally this was not the' 
ca§e. Parent involvement, when included, . tended to, be uni- 
dimensional and without systematic^^ttuation -as to effectiveness. 
While several of the projects ha<|^Beloped outstanding products to 
teach parents to be teachers, for example, none of the projects 
focused on builditig a model system for comprehensive parent/ family 
involvement. Also, none of the projects reviewed reported data on 
parents' satisfaction with the services they received. The 
question that iitmiediately ariges is why active parent/family 
involvement in the severely handicapped child's educational 
program was not the major focus of these programs- Certainly one 
reason is that establishing exemplary models for professional 
teaching of the severely handicapped student was clearly needed at 
the time these projects were implemented. However, a brief look at 
the history of the 'relationship between parents/family and 
educational programs, particularly public school based programs, 
indicates other reasons as well, ,^ 

HISTORY 

Professionals in the field of special education now generally 
recognize that the most long-term advocates for handicapped indi- 
viduals are his/her parents pr legal guardian (Vincent, podd, and. 
Henner, 1978), The term "parent/family" is used to designate 
anyone who serves as the primary caregiver or advocate for the 
severely handicapped student, not necessarily only the biological 
family, . While, historically, educational system personnel and 
parents have often been adversaries, in the process of obtaining 
educational services for severely handicapped students, new feder- 
al legislation and state rules and regulations have mandated that 
such adversarial relationships end. Increasingly, administrators 
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Ana t«AQh«r» ar* Ulktncj Utoout. forming ccSop^rative partnershipa 
With parent*. Most Ofttn thi» talk i» vague and unspecified in 
tatto* of conatitutea a cooparativa partnerahip. 

In order to def ine- cobperativa partnerahip, aaaunipti one that 
•aeh partner maHea about the other- partner must be examined. In the 
area of severely handicapped students/ the public "^schools' 
previous history of excluding these students and/or segregating 
these students, has resulted in many f ami Itea/ parents having 
negative attitudes toward the school system. Thus, the assumptions 
that parents hold about the schools may interfere with forming a 
cooperative partnership , 

Similarly, public school system personnel have developed, 
negative assumptions about the parents and families of severely 
handicapped persons. These negative assumptions grew out of 
parenta* fighting for services which school systems historically 
did not believe were worthwhile to provide to severely handicapped 
studehts. ^ 
Four of the negatives assumption^ held by the two partners are 
presented in Table 1. As statements show, both partners question 
whether or not the other partner is really committed to the teach- 
ing and development of the severely handicapped student. Both 
partnera question the other's willingness to change and construc- 
tively solve problems. Both partners question the other partner's 
knowledge of the needs of the severely handicapped students. 

Historically, many public school systems have been "guilty'' 
of the omissions highlighted from the parent perspective. These 
authors, however, do not believe that parents are or ever have been 
generally '^guilty" of the problems or beliefs espoused by the 
• professionals. Many parents have effectively involved their 
severely handicapped child in their natural home life for yeara. 
Almost all parents have taught their severely handicapped children 
skills, sometimes these skills are not the most desirable ones, 
but they certainly have been taught. 

These authors also believe, however, that attributing blame 
to one partner or the other does not solve the problem of building a 
^looperative partnership. Rather, the differences and similarities 
m the two partners' views must be examined, and ways must be 
developed to capitalize on similarities and use' differences to 
create innovative services. 

One partner cannot build the partnership by deciding what the 
other partner needs. For example, the negative assumptions held by 
professionals have often led to the development of models for 
family involvement that define the family as. a recipient of 
gooas/services offered by the schools without the family being 
involved in deciding what services should be offered, or how and 
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TABLE I 



AMumptlons of Pmiis and ProltNtoMlt Mikh 
Dttract From i Cooptrativt {"iirti^^ 



1, far«itiar«iK>twiNin|touittMrhQfM 
rBMWM s» tiMrk lyiiiNnMMly vvith thtlr 



know whst li htntfitt III iff 'hinriiM|i|M4 i|liW> 
3. Pkranli4«notbMMrlKiWtotMthth«Ir 



to iwi*tt(i€ ti§iA#f MMffly fMwMMp^irf 

2. hiMicMhQOhmMtMminHiMtoinMtkif 
tht imiHiiilWty and bilMiiHy IIh n«d« 
of ttic HVtfcly. hwidUtoiipsd itUi^V'^ 

3, PMUiesi^boolidaiMotrMHniMdw 
fanai/i tommiiMt to and JkW wHb^ ^ 



4. PlijWteMhcwIidanotiiiNHitiptnRliinwM 
jjfi dw dulitoin i^litod to 
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Wh«!H *«yv4a«» •houXd otlmtmd. Often such aervicejs «t»rt with 
th«t sup{>6sition th*t pair«nt»/ £«iQili«s mrm in •motional crises and 
mrm not coping. with their severely himdiqapped child and sb th^ay 
need to be trained to behave like the student' s classroom teacher 
and, that the personnel who provide the traininig should be 
teachers/educators* While some parents indicate a need for help in 
Systematic behavior managemex^t, most parents are gen^ii^lly 
handling their severely hsndi capped children twite effectively at 
home. What parents identify as needs is not how to behave like the 
classroom teacher but how to use their home and natural inters 
'actions to teach the child. What they often identify aS goals and 
objectives are skills the child needs to function more successfully 
in the. environment, rather than typical school curriculum skills. 
How they see their child functioning is sometimes different than 
how school personnel see the child functioning. 

This difference cannot be written off as the parents* error.- 
The parents* ability to be an accurate assessor has been demon- 
strated by the reliabilii:y of instruments such as the Minnesota 
Child Development Index (MCDI) (Ireton and ThWing, 1972). The MCDI 
is a totally parent-^completed assessment of the child's skills In 
major areas of development. Parents generally do know their 
child's abilitiSs. They are realistic in goals that they set. At 
times they need additional information from educators, but they 
often have a better overall picture of the "whole child" than 
school personnel who only see the child in the unnatural, classroom 
environment. 

UNIFYING ASSUMPTIONS 

In^ order for a cooperative partnership to be built, both 
partners must examine the assumptions they bring to the situation. 
Then they must reach mutually agreed upon assumptions about the 
faunily and school system euid mutually agreed upon goals for the 
child and for the involvement of the family> Following are as- 
sumptions about the family which come from a social systems network 
perspective (Napier, 1978; Hill, 1965; Levinson, 1975) . These 
assumptions necessitate that the educational system shift its 
focus f rpm- the family as recipient of services to the family as 
determiner of services provided. 

1. Families are capable of generating creative and innova- 
tive solutions to their problems. Often times these 
solutions can be developed without the direct, help of 
professionals. 
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r«iiiU«i tr* intfrir«Xtt«d ainit«. Inveryention" in any 
««p«ct o£ the ujUt can affect ail other parti of tha 

imit. Tha handicapped child iu only one patt of the 
fa»ily unit. Intervention with the handicapped child 
will affect the reiit of the miit. 

All fa«iTiTa7^rtietJ^^ 

not, have needs in the following areaB: legal, medical, 
financial, aocial/recreational, and educational. By 
having a handicapped child/ a family adda to these needs 
special educational conislderationa for the child. How- 
ever, the special educational needs of th« handicapped 
child should analyzed In the context of the family's 
other needa. 

The prime consumer of special educational services di- 
rected to the handicapped child %b that child's family. 
As tha prime consumer of educational services, the 
family should be the prime evaluator of 'such services. 
l!he evaluation implies that the family is given 
sufficlsnt and sophisticated Information to maHe 
informed judgment about the quality of services that 
handicapped child is. receiving. 

The special tedhnology that is used in the instruction of 
hancjl capped individuals is learn able by^and teachable to 
other family members. Specialized technology and Spec- 
ialized services should only b6 provided in areas where 
normal family and community services will not meet the 
handicapped child's ne^ds. This implies minimal intru- 
sion on the faunily unit for the purpose of meeting only 
one members ' needs. 

Both the educational system and the fzunily share a common 
concern for the long-term functioning of the handicapped 
family member. Neither unit could thus totally meet, tho 
needs of the handicapped member by themoolves. The most 
long-^term, consistant, concerned advocate for the handi- 
capped^ child is the family, not the public educational 
system. 



7 , rA!»tU»» tio w*nt ta bucom* involved in thtit handicapped 
ehild^t proflrwft and do want to do what ia baat for tha 
child, ^owavar; thay. ara o£tan not willing tot what ia 
.best to ba dacidad aolaly by paraonnal outaida of thair 
unit. Bacauaa of lia fainiiy** "ability to uaa ita ra-; 
Bourcea craatively and iTmovativaly, it is pbsaibla foi? 
th» family to aolva ita own problama, Tha aolutiona may . 
raquira the help of formal- raaourca ayatama, but not 
uecaaaarily di taction from^formal raaoui^qe ayatama^ 

8* Familiaa, though thia ia a generic tarm, ara by no maana 

uniform in their maJte-iip, goala, desires, or naad for 
" other than family services. The fact that, familiaa 

•differ muat befaflactaa in .a variety of sarvicea and 
systema baing . available to aasiat them in educating - 
their severely handicapped children, 

following are . assumptions about the public school system 
which coma from legal/1 egisl^itive mandates and exemplary practice. 
These assumptions necessitate that the family shift its fqcus from 
adversarial relations with the schools to cooperative ventures 
designed to best meet the needs of their handicapped child. 

■ 1. Public school personnel are capable and want to Ore ate 
innovative, effective programs for severely handicapped 
students and their families. 

• 2. Public school systems are responsible ' for meeting the 
educational needs of severely handicapped students and 
for coordinating with other systems and agencies, in- 
cluding the family which ia concerned with 
noneducational needs. 

3. Public school programs are required to end want to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of the services which they provide 
to severely handicapped students and their families. As 
part of this evaluation, they want parent input. 

4. The specialized technology employed by public school 
personnel in working with the severely handicapped stu- 
dents ia teachable and learnable by nonprofessional 
personnel, including parents and other family members. 
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^Qth th« fWRlly and the educational aystem share a Common 
eoneern tOV tha long-tarm functioning of tha severely 
handicappad atudanta^ Neither uivi$ could thus totally 
meet the needs of the handicappeci student by themselves . 

Public school personnel do want to create programs and 
services which maximize the functioning of the severely 
handicapped students in environmenta other than class- 
rooma» They do want to program for nqnacademic skilla in 
school as well as in non- school settings. 

The acceptance lay both parents of the above basic asstimptions. 
about the strengths and intentions of the two systems, i»e. , thiS 
family, and the schools, should result in the acknowledgement of th^ 
commonalities in goals that the syetems hold. Hopefully, such 
commonalities can lead to cooperative ^-ather than adversarial 
relationships. Ultimately, both the family and the schools are 
concerned with what is best for the severely handicapped student 
'today and in the future. The acceptance of these assumptions 
Should lead to families becoming involved in major levels of 
decision making related not only to their individual child, but 
also to* handicapped children of the future. Acceptance of these 
assumptions should lead to tlje creation cptf models for parent/family 
involvement which strese the parent/f amiiy as a major source Of 
assessment and programhiing information foi^ the severely 
handicapped student. The following section outlines areas of 
involvement for the parent/family which are based on the unique, 
needs of the severely handicapped students. 

THE UNIQUE NEEDS OF PARE^Jts/FAMILIES 
AND THEIR SEVERELV HANDICAPPED STUPENTS 

In designing models for parent/family involvement in the 
educational programs that serve severely handicapped students, * the 
focus should be on the unique, not normal, needs of these students* 
One . major goal of these programs should be to m2ucimize the 
normality of the family unit. Thus, families of handicapped 
students should be able to experience the same ups and doWns that' 
families of normal children do, e.g., frustration, joy;, question- 
ing, predicting. The major point that needs to be remembered is 
^at these families are first of all normal families.* They have all 
the needs that normal families have, as well as some unique needs 
because of their handicapped child. Studies have indicated that 
parents of severely retarded children do not differ markedly from 
parents of norma! children on many psychological character- 
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i«ti<;i|, pnyqniatiric C«r« (McAUi»1;*C, ButUr^ and Ui, 19735 

Routh/ 1970). f4«iU«» Of •tvtr«a,y ratardtd chil^reix do raport 
k(>r«. »tr««» raiattd to 1&i«ir child'* uniqua •duqatlonal and cara-» 
giving naeda (Routii^ 1970) * 

In designing modal ptlograma^ tha guastion ariaaa aa to what is . 
unique about raising a handicapped child? .What are the skilla and 
tha knovledga that tha family will naad to acquire' 'that may not be 
raadily fprthcoming from* thai r axfatihg raaourca network? In a 
aanaa; what is it that makas raising a handicapped child Hlf farent 
from raising 0 a normal child? In ganaral^ tha present ' authora 
baliava that the difference is one of degree and not ptta of type. 
All children have medical needs, all families have financial needs^^ 
all children and families have educational needs; the uniquene^r^ 
for the family of a handicapped child .is that the child's' 
disability may alter tha intinaity or 'Severity of the lieed. 

' There are at least five m^jor areas where tha needa of the 
severely handicapped child make that child's family different than 
families of normal. chij.dren. The first is that they have a child 
whose naada will not be met ' totally by normal experiences. The 
second area is that all children in this country have rights. 
Parents generally know those rights and sometimes violate those 
right*, but .^hildran have rights, and handicapped children have an 
additional set of rights. The third area is that all dhildren need 
resources outside the family in order to flourish, e.g., medical 
and social. Handicapped children and their families arej different 
because often the resources they need are not currently provided by 
normal agencies. The fourth area is that every family with a child 
must acquire skills in dealing with the public and private agencies 
that provide service to their children. Families of handicapped 
children must often have greater skills in this area because the 
number of agencies is larger and the variability of access to them 
is greater. The fifth area is that every family encounters 
situations in which they and their children have needs that 
existing agencies do not meet. They often resolve these needs by* 
working to change current policies, current practices, or current 
funding. 

Child Needs 

Displaying an exceptiongi educational need, - a handicapped 
child presents a unicjue set of features to the feurtily. . Parents 
cannot simply Vick ucr Dr . Spock's book on baby and child care and 
learn the informafrixm that they will need in order to raise this 
child. Often sirople tasks, such as feeding and^ diapering, become 
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ccnsplex tftQks when the child has a handicapping condition. Thua, 
the parent muat learn a very epec^fac set of. ski lis related to their 
child's dise^bility. 



Chi ld and Family Legal Rights ^ 

Because of recent court and legislative action, handicapped 
children in t^is country have been granted access to systems that 
are designed to maximize their potential. Legally, parents have a 
set of rights related to due process, to funding, and to educa«* 
tional practice that are dramatically different from the rights of 
parents with normal childreA. These rights and responsibilities 
have long-term implications for families of handicapped children. 
Knowledge of these rights will assist a family in pursuing the most 
appropriate educational program for their child. 

Resources 

Because of the unique needs of a handicapped child and the. 
rights guaranteed to child and family by I'aw, these people also 
need additional and specialized resources ^in order to maximize the 
child's potential. These resources apply both to the child and to* 
the family, and their acc^uisition is essential. 

Accessing Resources 

Vlhile it might seem: that the child's and family's rights under 
tho law would guarantee that the resources they need yould be 
easily obtainable, this is not yet the case. Often the resources 
spread between two, three, four or flfteexij geographically 
■ted agencies. Often obtaining the resources requires 
sticated skills at communication, completion of forms, and 
perseverance. Some parents will need to be taught specific skills 
on how to find and then obtain appropriate resources for their 
child. . . 

Changing Resources 

Given that parents have the skills to find and access avail- 
able resources, they are often still confronted with . the simple* 
faot that appropriate resources do not exist. In order to maximize 
the child' s development, the parents need to learn how to force 
systems to create new altematirTes and new progreuna for their 
children. Many families do not inherently have the skills at 
working withs^ agencies, advisoty boards, city councils, state 
governments, and individual administrators that are necessary in 
order to create change. The ^aching of these skills is ^complex, 
yet possible, . and falls ujirQiin the, domain of the educational 
interventionist. 
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Bf«ignln9 « program to mnet theae uniqua needs of fmmilies of 
©•v«r«iy hancJlcappta studants implies a long-^terin commitment 
between parenta/f ami Ilea and educatora/int.erventioniBts. These 
requited skills cannot be taught overnight. Most professionals 
sp^ud at least two years of intensive study in order to learn 
information related to child needs and rights and program evalua- 
tion. There are, however,- «i|?)^8 of involvement in the handicapped 
studontk individual educat^^J^^ programs that could be initiated 
qUickXy with many parents and families. 

INDIVIDUAL CHILD AREAS OF INVOLVEMENT ^ 

*As related to the individual child, the authors believe that 
parents should actually be involved in at least five major areas. 
These are child assessment, child programming, determining child * 
progress, making program decisions, and evaluating program suc- 
cess. Each of these areas is presented below with a ra^|ionale for 
their inclusion and suggestions for their implementation. 

Child Aashessment 

Recent data would indicate that parents are very accurate 
diagnosticians and evaluators of their child' s current level of 
functioning. Because of their long- terra commitment to the child 
and the amount of time they spend with the child, parents often have 
information about the child's functioning that is not available 
from professionals' observations of the child in the classroom. 
Host clearly, parents have many more opportunities to observe their 
child's functional performance in independent delf-care, neigh- 
borhood interaction, recreational/leisur6 skills, and social 
communicative behavior ^ than classroom teachers. Not only do 
parents have more opportunities to observe these behaviors, they 
also have the advantage of observing these behaviors in the 
natural environment, i.e., the environment in which the child 
must function in the long run. If an educational system is 
concerned with teaching children the skills necessary to func- 
tion as adialts in a wide variety of community Environments, it 
must find ways to tap thi^ source of parent information. A 
well designed program of parent involvement will include an 
assessment (materials and procedures) which is completed by the 
parent on the child*"s skills in natural environment. Such 
procedures should be jointly developed with the parent and the 
information obtained would become part of the multi-disciplinary 
evaluation that leads to the development of an individualized* 
education plan. Thus, in these author's opinion, asking parents 
whab. their child likes, dislikes, and does at home is one ini- 
tial step in involving them in assessment. It is not sufficient 
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to <3«iianatfAt9 nctive involvement of the parents in the educa- 
tional praetat. Bvaluativeiy, the present authors would recom- 
mend that all multi-disciplinary reports used to establish a 
child's current level of funqtioaing be Screened to enoure that 
at least one repoift is included from the parent/family. 

Child Prograraaing 

Often parents are asked to participate in determining program 
priorities When they have not been involved in the gathering of 
. assessment, dalte an«i when a common perception on the child's current" 

* cuing by the teacher and parent has not been established. 
Profc2o^onaXs often coapient. that parents • |iet unrealistic 
•xpectanciea for their children. This is not surprising when 
parents have not been nad* privy toi or part of the assessment 
process. The present authors would advocate the following parental 
goal-setting procedure. Parents should be given a form to record 
needed programning areas based on data gathered during family 
routine and activities. These priority areas should become part of 
the master list that Is generated in conjunction with ciassropm and 
future priorities. In a sense, one function of the parent on the 
assessment program teain would be to synthesize and interpret, 
within the framework of the natural envjlronment the information 
given by the multitude of professionals \ho interact with thoir 
children. This implies^that lEP's are not ^developed by the staff 
and then presented to the families for agreement or change but, 
rather, lEP^s are developed with the family. 3y structuring the 
nature of assessment Ofita gathered by the family and supplementing 
those data w^th classroom assessment, the professional can 
establish broad categories of concern for. the whole team to , focus 
on. • As Rood (1977) hks indicated, parents should be active in 
choosing goals and Qbl>fectives for the child to work on. Teachers 
should be active ih^^terroining methodology. Just as teachers are 
not expected to determine goai.s and objectives for a child on the 
basis of a few hours* observation, parents should not be expected 
to develop goals and objectives without adequate -background in 
assessment. 

Evaluatively, program personnel might save the forms listing 
goals and objectives which parents bring to the lEP meeting and 
period^d^lly compare them to final goals and objectives listed on 
the lEP. One would, expect that at least some percentage of the^ 
^final goals would correspond to t^e listed parent goals. If Roos 
(1977) is correct, the percentage should be close to 100 percent. 
Before implementing procedures such as this, ■ projects might survey 
the p ercentage of familiee _carrying-oii%-^iome-^rograms-^md- ^en 
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^ surv«y again aftar irepiastanting this procedure. Common senae would 
aay that^ if parents baliave that they have influenced the setting 
of goal6 and objectives, they would be more likely to carry out the 
programs in the Natural envitonment. 

# ■ 

Child Progress 

In the current state of the art,. parents are told where their 
child is versus where ha was at some specified earlier period and 
often not taught how auch information is gathered or. how frequently 
such information i» analyzed, hi an outgrowth of teaching parents 
proeedureo far child assessments it should be possible to teach 
them to conduct these assessments periodically at home and to brings 
this information on child progress to the sessions where child 
progress is to be discussed. The* prasent authors assume that 
rather than simply receiving information on progress that 
professionals see in the classroom/ parents should be active in 
documenting child progress in the home. Evaluation strategies 
oimilar to those used in the assessment and program priority area 
could be Implemented. That is* parent progress records could be 
incorporated as part of the child's ongoing file and periodically 
flloD could be reviewed by administrators to determine what per- 
centage of families are actively involved in this process. An 
Interesting research study would be to compare the estimates by 
teachers of the child's present level of functioning and future 
environmental placement with those parents involved in such a 
process and those parents not invplved in^uch a process. 

PROGRAM DECISION MAKING • • <i 

Just as parent involvement on individual child assessment 
should lead to parent involvement in goal and priority setting^ 
parent involvement in program evaluation should lead to parent 
involvement in program decisionmaking. The authors of this chapter 
believe that parents^ as consumers of services/ are most concerned 
that these services be del^Lvered in a cost7ef f ective manner and 
that the services be delivered in a way that is maximally 
beneficial to all children. Most parents are highly capable of 
taking a step back from their own individual child to look at the 
overall system. Taking such a step back recjuires that they be 
provided the information related to program issues rather than 
individual child issues. Administrative personnel need to develop 
procedures for polling parents' knowledge of major areas of deci- 
sionmaking for the future. If administrators and teachers know 
that moving a program is a consideration^ then parents should be 
informed that such, considerations are under way. This is not to 
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My that mil partnts will choose to be actively involved in this 
laval o£ daciaionmaking. Rathar, it ia to say that all parents 
should hava tha option o£ beiug involved. If askad whether they 
faal that thay could have given input on decisions such as program 
schadula, resource allocation, and areas of needed curriculum 
davalopnant, all parents should answer affirmatively, even if only 
half of tha parents said, "I did contribute.^ The atmosphere of 
opportunity for input is as critical as the actual numbers of 
par ants who taka the opportunity. Tha options must be provided by 
tha educational program; the choice must be the parents* . 

Educational systems should be required to submit plans for 
achieving a cooperative atmosphere. Plans should include infor- 
mation on hdw district administrators will syst-ematicaily convey 
to paranta that their input is needed. Xn additiofi, plans should 
include systems for evaluating how effective the plan was in 
developing this atmosphere . 

PROGRAM EVALUATION 

While the major concern of a family is probably their own 
individual child, his program, and his progress, many families are 
willing to become involved in overall pr'ogram issues. Parents are 
generally a vastly Ainde ru til i zed resource of skills and expertise 
that Could be helpful to an educator (Vincent, Dodd, and Henner, 
1978). Involving parents in an overall evaluation of the services 
that they generally receive from the public schools is one way 
professionals can demonstrate they are concerned with parent input 
and with parent opinions. Certainly a yearly questionnaire to all 
families involved in a severely handicapped program would seem to 
be one main level of progreun evaluation. Such a questionnaire 
could be used to document, areas of parental concern and desire, The 
present authors wonder whe1;^ier such an evaluation is not done 
because the parent input is not wanted or because it has been 
detennlned a priori that the prbgram would not be changed based on 
this input. While the prime receiver of -educational services is 
the individual handicapped child, the prime evaluate r of' this 
service mu6t be th6 child's parents. Parents are' the major con- 
sumers of the variety of services provided to handicapped students. 
As such, parents should be the major evaluators of these services. 
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If par^tft Are to hm involV(i.d in the manner juet 8pe«?ifi«d/ 
the educational system will have to identify trained persorjnel and 
other resource* providing leadership for this prpcess. The child's 
Individual classroom teacher usually does not have the time or 
expertise in assessin^i family needs and working with adults to 
develop and implement a comprehensive plan, 

A considerable body of literature from the .social sciences 
documents the way^that families of handicapped children are 
different* than families of normal children. The trauma caused by 
the diagnosis of a severe handicap is also well documented. 
Clinical reports can lead to the conclusion that this trauma is so 
devastating that active, constructive involvement is not jpossible. 
Yet, if one returns to the unifying assumptions, the first one is 
that families are creative units who can and do solve their own 
problems. Many families experience traumas. Most of these fami- 
lies . remain stable, active productive units. Focusing on the 
trauma of the handicapped child by professionals could hinder the 
process Of problem-solving. Rather, the professional should focus 
on the normality of the family and family's need to solve problems, 
A cor-nitment to active involvement of the parent/family in the 
child's educational program is a commitment of maximal growth^ 
development, and- skill acquisition by the severely handicapped 
student. 
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REVOiW A]f<D ANALYSIS OF PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
FOR THE SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 

NorrifG.Harinf, 
UiiIvcnkyofWMiiiittdn 



Training, in the context of thia chapter, is defined as the profes- 
aional preparation of educational personnel to arrange , implement , 
and coordinate the total educational program in the school, the 
home, and the' comraunity. This would include the settings in which 
the educational program takes place. Professional preparation may 
be preservice or inservice and it may occur in colleges and univer* 
sities and/or field settings. 

Since Public Law 94»142 inandated a free appropriate public 
education for all handicapped children and youth, specialists in 
the field of education for the severely handicapped have been 
concerned with the quality of instructional programs and the 
preparation of c[ualified personnel . NowVe are at a point vhere we 
muot take a new look at training in order to determines (a) what is 
tlie knowledge, (b) what are the attitudes, and (c) what are the 
skill proficiencies ]^quired of professionals to provide 
coDprehencive educational programs for the severely handicapped. 
Thoro are a number of c[uestions to ask as v;q examine the training 
process^ \ 

* What are the most effective processes and experiences 

to incorporate in training programs? 

* Vrtiat should be our starting point? 

* Which of the early undergraduate educational experi- 
ences are crucial to later teaching experience? 

Essentially we must confront the Issues of what to teach 
and how to teach it? What follows is a close look at the area 
of training, more specifically the training of prof essibnals to 
work with the severely handicapp&d. Part I is an overview of 
existing training pre^jctices, beginning with an historical per- 
spective, continuing with an examination of the needs of various 
personnel and current programs which serve these individuals, 
and ending with some guidelines for , training in the form of min- 
imum standards. . 

Part II examines existing training guidelines or "rules of 
thumb," in a general -^analysis of the state of the art. It 
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foc»ultt«» th« tJtn mut common •••umptions of the majority of 
tr.lRing modtlsr biMd on an analysis of some approximations of 
such models, in Part III the author reviews, in some depth, 
four programs funded by the U.S. Of f ice of Special Education, 
These are the professional preparation programs at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, University Of Washington, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and San Francisco State University, Criteria for selection 
are set forth and specific relevant areas are addressed in ord6r 
to elicit their commonalities and differences. The concluding 
section* Part IV, provides a summary ah^ discussion of what 
Const.itutes "good training" and addresses minimum standards for 
model/demonstration centers and personnel preparation progcamo 
in providing quality traiiiing. The chapter ends with a forward 
glance at future issues and directions, avenues of potential 
research, and necessary systems changed, 

AN OVERVIEW OF TRAINING IN THE AREA OF THE SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 
Some History 

As we review the history of the training of personnel to serve 
the severely handicapped; we confront the fact that it is a meager 
history. Before the 1950* s there was, indeed, a paucity of 
professional prepmration programs. During the 50' s the number of 
professional preparation programs for the handicapped increased 
rapidly. For example, early in that decade, only a half dozen or so 
programs were ^available. Among the earliest were at the University 
of Illinois, Milwaukee State Teachers* College, Syracuse 
University, Eastern Michigan. State College, and San Francisco 
State University. In those years, inservice training took place 
only in large state residential or private institutions - and even 
there the training was essentially re- training. Teachers who had 
originally been prepared to work with the moderately or physically 
handicapped received new training (within the institutions) to 
work with the severely handicapped. If programs existed for 
training potential teachers of the severely handicapped, their 
focus was on physical handicaps and on children considered to be 
"oducablo." 

Mo'ving to the 60' s and early 70' s, we saw a rapid growth in 
professional preparation as a result of the expansion of special 
education programs to include the moderately handicapped in school 
districts across the country. At the same time, increasing numbers 
of deaf/blind children were entering special education classes— 
the unfortunate legacy of the high incidence of rubella in the 
60' s. The need was pressing, then, for the establishment of 
training programs for those who were to work with these newly 
included children. 
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iCarly progrtH* VV c!«V«Xq|)«ci for the deaf/bXind, - multiply 
handlQappta, phynlc^lly ban^icapjjed, *nd «uti«tic. Although thete 
had.b««i apacial progJrAraa in ftoroa local school di«trict« ahd in 
momm «tat« residential institutions, the middle 60* s mi^rked the 
advent of widespread programs to prepate teachers of the multiply 
handicapped. One such program begin in 1966 at the University of . 
Washingtoa--*th» . nursery progranu for the deaf/blind. The 
University of Wisconsin V nov highly developed program, undQr- the 
capable directiion of tou BroWn, set the standards ea^Y for 
excellence ia teacher training. This was the first nationally 
er nUzed program for the severely handicapped, beginning in 1969. 
«« a staff traininct prograB, developing by 1972 into a total 
tmdergradiiate sequence for preparing teachers of the severely 
handicapped at the University of Wisconsin, with the. Badger School 
as the field site. Programs in special education increased- 
rapidly, stimulated by growing support of professional preparation 
by the U.S. Office of Special Education (which was then the Bureau 
of Education for the Handicapped) . s 

In 1971, PARC vs. Pennsylvania was one of the first rivulets 
in the groWiiig stream of judicial pronouncenfents that mandated the 
inclusion of the handicapped in the educational system. Long 
before this historic decision, the Bureau o-f Education for the 
Handicapped had foreseen equal educational opportunity fpr all and 
.had begun its support of professional training programs. There 
were those who- saw — in the aandmark 1954 decision of the Supreme 
Court (Brown vs. Topeka, Kansas Board of* Education) — that it was 
only a matter of time for its impact to be felt in the field of 
special education. The concept of equal educational opportunity 
for all signifies inclusion , not exclusion . As the influence of 
the 1954 desegregation order spread throughout the states and as 
public school systems began to include rather than exclude, the 
need for teacher preparation programs grew. 

In a brief historical overview it would be redundant to dwell 
at any length on the dramatic impact of the passage, in 1975, of 
Public Law 94-142, except to acknowledge that it spurred a pheno- 
menal increase in training programs. With federal support, pro- 
grams were created and flourished. Growing numbers o£ handicapped 
children were waiting to be served, and professionals were, needed 
to serve them. The training programs that -were developed in. 
quantity now need to be examined ^rom the standpoint of quality , 
our major concern is in the setting of standards for programs that 
train personnel, not merely to serve, but to serve with competence 
and with success. 
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Prea<j)rvAco nee da>. h great need in special education today is 
in the area of preseryice 'education. Professional training, 
encoxcpa^sing the most current educational and behavioral tech- 
nology, is essential. If we assiime. that individuals are maHing 
life career choices as teachers of thw severely handicapped, then 
the responsibility of providing a pi anned, sequential program of 
preparation for those individuals rests upon the universities and „ 
colleges. The goal of the university must be to produce competent 
professionals through programs that combine a conceptual 
theoretical base wjth specific practical skills . 

Similar preservice training must also serve those preparing 
for service in otljer disciplines. If we believe--as indeed we 
must — that the best way to serve the needs of the severely handi- 
capped, is through comprehensive educational management, then we 
need to ;capitalize on the skills of a wide variety of 
professionals, the expertise of the communications disorders 
specialist, the occupational therapist, the physical therapist, 
the nurse, the social workei;, the family service specialist, and 
others must all be combined in a powerful and effective service 
strategy. Such an interdisciplinary team can provide the 
comprehensive education that effects change- -through the sharing 
of knowledge and ski lis** -under the proficient leadership of the 
special education coordinator. One cannot emphasize too strongly 
the need for this kind of interdisciplinary effort in which service 
to children is not segmented but integrated. ThQ exchange of 
information and ideas, which occurs when professionals work 
cooperatively and share common goals rooted in a shared philosophy, 
ensures that programs for the handicapped are of the highest 
cjuality. When barriers between the disciplines are transcended so 
that pjrof essionals can serve as models for one another and combine 
skills and competencies, an important instrument for change 
emerges in the educational management team. 

Inservice/continuing education . A similar philosophy holds 
true for the inservice and continuing education of teachers and 
other professionals.- Most of those currently teaching the severely 
handicapped are in need of skills that will enhance their 
effectiveness. Many were never specially trained for work with, the 
severely handicapped, but were trained at a time wheri the accep- 
ted philosophy was that the severely handicapped were not edu- 
cable. We have learned that individuals holding such a philo- 
sophy may not accept inservice training and may n5t be as 
effective with severely handicapped as those who do not hold 
these outdated philosophies. The same conceptual base and 
educational technology underlying the preservice program are 
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<IPP^opti«tt far lnf»cvic«" progrmms, whose tine constraints 
a«lian<3 diCftff«nt Covii«t:t, some of which will be described at a 
Xater point* In both preservice and inservice programs, para- 
pcofeationaX* are considelred integral parts o€ .the educational 
team and follow the saae pattern of planned sequential training. 

Parant education . Two areas that have been overlooked to a 
graat axtant ara parent education and community education. In the 
fir«t instance; there is a desperate need to build or strengthen 
the relationship between home and school The essential commitment 
to the right of all to live in a home setting, to interact with 
parente and siblings, to share the joys. of a natural environment, 
haa come to be accepted by^all who work with the severely handicap- 
ped. The development of programs of education for parents, based 
on this commitment, requires systematic examination of the 
emotional and physical demands placed on the family and the 
dynamics of family life as they are affec^eS by the additional 
burden of caring for^the severely handicapped child in the home. 

The preparation of a professional must includfi training in 
parent education. A competent teacher of the severely handicapped 
will be one who can organize parent interaction and guide parents 
in developing the skills necessary to effect changes in their 
child's behavior. The partnership between home and school can be 
enhanced hy effective training in parent education. 

Community education . The community at large has little 
awareness of the needs of the handicapped. Much of their educa- 
tion is incidental to everyday observations of changes in build- 
ings, at the curb-side, in elevators, on public transportation. 
In those communities where concerted efforts have been made to 
implement Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the 
average citizen has a distinct advantage. The high visibility 
of the handicapped is itself a means of educating. However, 
this does hot imply any systematic educational program by which 
information is made, available to the community. In many parts 
of the country, true integ^^ration and inclusion are less than the 
^reality, and education of the public, even through incidental 
contact with the handicapped, is sa<§ly lacking. 

Through community colleges, adult land continuing education 
programs, and community centers, opportunities can be offered for 
the general public to meet the handicapped, learn about handi- 
capping conditions, and gain direct experience in planned educa- 
tional programs. There is a place and d need for both outreach and 
institution-based programming. The responsibility for such 
community education rests not only any one agency, but on the 
cooperative efforts of higher eduction, rehabilitation agencies, 
and social agencies. ♦ , 
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Training for work with the severely handicapped dots exist in 
a variety of university-baaed programs that range from a simple 
sequence of two or three courses to total coursework leading to the 
doctoral degree. To meet earlier critical denands, teacher 
training programs have been funded by the U»S, Office of Special 
Education's Division of Pg^ormel Preparation to splve pressing . 
problems involving quantity of trained manpower. It is quality 
that must now become the watchword. Service to the severely handi- 
capped requires the competency of professionals; competent profes- 
sionals/ in "turn, emerge from professional preparation programs of 
the highest quality* The successful education of the handicapped 
is dependent oh the successful education of special education 
teachers. The success of both can be evaluated. Standards . are 
necessary/ and concomitant with them, the ongoing assessment of 
programs snsjcordihg to those standards. The same measuring sticks 
can be applied to the education of teachers, of other 
professionals, af paraprofessionais, of parents, and of the 
community. 

Once a training program has established standards an<J objec- 
tives for attaining these standards, an appropriate evaluation 
design should be insti^tuted for two purposes: (a) to determine 
whether objectives are indeed achieved, and (b) to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of training prac4:ices^^ in fulfiiaj^^ program 
standards in terms of positive changes i,n trainees, children, 
and/or service delivery or other systems. The measurement of 
change (and, hence, program effects) can be simplified by 
operationally specifying program areas targeted to produce change 
and then, pinpointing the types of change desired and the means for 
measuring change. If the best practices in personnel preparation 
are to be multiplied through demonstration and replication, they 
must first be shown to work, to he effective, and to lead to 
improved competence in personnel and, in turn, better educational 
programming for children. 

With the establishment of minimum standards and the appli- 
cation of an appropriate evaluation methodology, there exists the 
potential for the shaping of the quality of professional prepara- 
tion programs. Guidelines for training that set the standards by 
which programs are measured can aid the funding agency in discri-. 
minating between "excellent training" and merely "training," 
Model Programs Funded by the U.S. Office of Special Education . 

Those model programs whose success has been demonstrated can 
themselves be excellent training grounds for future teachers of the 
severely handicapped. The model/demonstration programs can provide 
the setting in which preservice and inservice personnel observe 
service- to the handicapped, participate in that service, and 
join theory to practice in onsite internship. 
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\tn0Q_t<>tjTj^i^ M inimiun S t andar da 

AnV prof 053 ioHAl preparation program neede minimjim standards 
gainst vhich its worth Is measured- Th«. ultimate test of theu^ 
effectivekiess of a prograal is the succesg of intervention with 
^children in a service setting * At present, no unified accep-^ 
table act of standards exists to secv6 as guidelines. There 
have boen attempts to* set standards and we can examine several 
of these apprjaximations . Some o£ the vital underpinnings , of 

theqo approximations are presented* here: 

.,.-■-■» 

' ,1. PQCskev R. , and Smith* J* B eyond the Ordinary r Seattle, 
WA: The American Association for the Education of the 
Sever ely/Pr-ofoundly Hand^icapp6d, 1977. ; 

a. There is a need for a set of rigorous training 
principles , . 

b. Professional training must be rooted in 
behavioral technology and systematic in- 
struction* • 

o. Program shcfuld be interdisciplinary in 
nature , 

d. Same competencies should be exhibited by 
trainer and trainee, 
, e. Adequate procedures for measuring and 

proving competence are essential. 

f. Trainees should be judiciously recruited , 

g. Competency'-bQsed curriculum is fundamental* 
2. Burke, P. J., and Cohen, M. The quejst for con^setence in 

serving the severely/profoundly handicapped: A critical 
analysis of personnel preparation programs. In E, Sontag, J, 
Smith, and N. Certo (E<^,), Education al programming 
foe the severely and profoundly handicapped . Res ton, 
Virginia: Council for Exceptional Children, 1977. 

a. Programs of study need to be seen in histor- 
ical perspective. 

b. The history of litigation related to rights of 
the handicapped is a vital part of. the curri- 
culum. 

c. Programs should utilize resources of other 
professionals (i.e., should be interdisdi- 

. Plinarv). , . 

d. The' ability tO w^k with parents (p'arent 
training strategies, parents resources) must 
be strong, 

e. Programs should utilize outside resources 
(local, state, national), 

f . Development of community-based services 
^ (playing an active role in the community) is 

important, , ' 
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g. P*raonn«l n««d training in adminiatrativ* 
•kill« (directing and coordinating the 
educational maria«3ement f am ); classroom or-^ 
ganiamtion (maximizing inatructional time); 
normal child development ae well as 
exceptional child development; medical basics 
(handling health problems, * prosthetic^ 
strategies); assessment (use of formal 

^ ''^ behavior analysis (research methodology, 
instructional procedure*, functional 
^ « analysis). 

Wilcox, B. A competency-based approach to preparing 
teachers of the severely/profoundly handicapped: Per- 
spective i: In E. Sontag, J. Smith and N. Certo (Eds.)- 
p^ii^vpii-jnn^i pro gramming for the se verely and pro- 
foundly handicapped . Reston, Virginia: Council fdr 
Excepitipnal Children^ 1977. 

a. Those competencies required for " teachers of 
the severely handicapped include management 
of the environment and implementation of 
instruction, 

b. Trainers of teachers need to be research- 
oriented. 

c. Programs must be interdisciplinary (drawing 
on resources outside of special education) . 

d. There is a need for field-based training 
programs (true integration of theory and 
practice) . 

e. University faculty need to move into the 
field. 

f . Inservice training is essential. 

g. Recruitment must be selective (look for talent 
and commitment) . 

h. Programs need to motivate students (maintain 
enthusiasm and morale) . 

Horner, R. D. A competency-based approach to preparing 
teachers of the severely and profoundly handicapped: 
Perspective II. In E. Sontag, J. Smith, and Certo 
(Eds.)- Educational programming for the severely and 
profoundly hahdicapped . Reston, Virginia: Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1977. 
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* - There is a need to specify competencies " 

required (identification V. to develop com- 
petency training modules ( organization V and 
competency training sequences (sequencing ^ . 
b. Evaluation of teaching emerges from 
docuraftntatidn of positive change in child 
performance. * ' 

^' Guidelines for tha development of personn«i>l preparation 
programs designed to train personnel to tt^ach severely 
handicap ped individuals , (unpublished paper). Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Vandetbilt University, Southwest 
Regional Consortium, unda;ted. 

a. A program must document needs sudh as the need 
for training (are other programs available?), 
the resources available (practicum sites, 
teaching materials and media) . 

b. Programs must exhibit instructional integrity. 

c. Coursework should include cljaracteristics of 
the severely/profoundly handicapped, methods . 
of instruction, curriculum considerations, 
assessment . 

d. Ancillary/support personnel must be included. 
Current Trends in De veloping Such Standards in Training 

1. Movement toward interdisciplinary cooperation , with 
expanded training to include other disciplines. Stan- 
dards for training must also be applied to these dis- 

" clplines. 

2. Greater attention to the skills of the teacher as a 
coordinator of the educational management team in 
recognition that those who work with the severely 
handicapped work not in isolation but cooperatively with 
other professionals. - . 

3. Evaluation of personnel with focus on the development 
and use of more precise instruments for measuring 
behavior and evaluating programs . 

. ^- ^ development of fine instruments and the competency 
to administer those instruments , to record change, and 
to plan , educational programs according to evaluation 
results ■ ^ ^ 

5. Attention to the demonstrable skills of the teacher as 
a way of evaluating teacher effectiveness . 
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6. Th« u»# . of quantitative data rather than qualitative 
judcnnenf aa measurea of auccesa . 

- / EXISTING TRAINING GUIDELINES OR RULES OF THUMB 

We can examine a variety of training modelo and see common 
aasumptions among them, ' expressed ae follows in ten pivotal pre- 
mises: 

1, Teacher training is competency-based/perf ormance-based , 

2, Programs focus on quality — recruiting with discrim - 
ination and concentrating on producing a small number 
of highly trained professionals. 

^3, Training is interdisciplinary *cal ling upon the skills, 
expertise, resources of a broad spectrum of 
professionals. „ 

4. Training has "^n extensive, r igor ous field base, 
focusing on developing hands-on skills (within the 
theoretical context). . ° 

5. There is detailed, ongoing student assessment and 
operationalizing of goals and objectives . 

6. Specification of instructional procedures is precise 
(including both reinforcement and correction proce- 
dures) . 

7. Student performance data are utilized for decision- 
making about program quality. 

8. Family members are involved in planning, implementing, 
and eval<ua,ting program effectiveness. 

9. Students are prepared for functioning in community 
living and work environments. 

10. . There is an enduring commitment to the concept of the 
severely handicapped as . learning , growing individuals 

o with the right to quality in education and working and 
living environments. 
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ANATOMICJWi ANALYSIS OP FOUR PROGRAMS 



■ Among th* aggregate of model demonstrilition programs for 
personnel preparation funded by the U.S. Office of Special 
Education, many exhibit -quality in their di<iactic and practical 
•■pects, e.g., "ttiose conducted at the Universities ^f- Illinois, 
Vermont, Oregon, Virginia, BCarylarid, and Iowa. Par purposes of 
description' in this paper, four programs were selected for detailed 
analysis by a small panel of professionals with expertise in the 
'ieM of special education for the severely handicapped. The 
crit ia used for selection included the following: 

1. The training program provides preparation for teachers 
of children from birth to preschool; 

2. Publications are available with information abput the 
program; 

3. The program Includes both a preservice component and a 
model/demonstration component;- 

4. The program has demonstrated significant impact on ^the 
field of education for the severely handicapped; 

5. The program has developed, over time, a heavily field- 
based orientation as opposed to merely a didactic 
approach; 

6. The program iampha sizes the use of educational management 
teams which are interdisciplinary in focus; 

1,. The program provides preparation through the doctoral 
level with attention to preparing graduates as trainers 
of teachers and as researchers; 

8. The program provides formal liaison with state and local 
education agencies. 

Table 1 presents the framework on which each program is built. 
A narrative description of the four programs makes the picture more 
complete. The descriptions are rtot intended to be comprehensive, 
but to speak to those specific characteristics considered by the 
, panel to be crucial elements of a cjuality training program. 
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Programt San Franc iico State University 

- Alth6\2gh the professional preparation program at San 
Francisco State University currently offers few coursea^, in work 
with infants, an Infant Program is being designed to begin in the 
fall of 1981 and the University is involved with the. intensive fcare 
units of several area hospitals. . The emphasis in programs for 
children between 0 and 18 months is on home-based parent education? 
programs for children- between 18 and 36 months are classroom-based 
and locatexi in public school settings, " 

All basic skills (Table 1, Section 4) are covered by the 
curriculum which teaches the students to develop individual educa- 
tional plans, to secjuence objectives in order to record child 
progress, and to use Trend- Line decision models. The basis of 
student evaluation is child change. In addition*, students have 
practicum experiences in total program management. 

By fall of 1980, a secondary severely handicapped program 
is expectecl to be in operation. Coi^rse work is now offered in 
this area/ but it is not practicum-based. The vocational pro- « 
gram, as planned, will include all community opportunities, al- 
though the resources are .not yet available for a total program 
of vocational training. 

In the main training program, intensive supervised practicum 
begins with a 6-hour- a-week placement, which is followed by a 
second, 9-hour-week placement. Student teaching is the final 
practical experience and that" is a full-time (30-hpur-per-week) 
assignment for 8 weeks under' the general supervision of a master 
teacher, with faculty supervision 20 percent of the time. As the 
student progresses through the three stages of practical work, the 
supervision becomes less intensive. Steps are now being taken to 
increase the supervision at the leveL of the final student teaching 
experience . 

San Francisco State University continually improves the 
professional preparation program by means of regular staff 
meetings for updating information and making program changes. 
Program changes are also based on feedback from graduates of the 
program who are how teaching in public schools. On the basis of 
such input, courses are redesigned each semester. 

Program; University of Kansas 

Ln the University of Kansas' professional preparation program 
there is no distinction between the Early Childhood and Elementary 
divisions. Students get experience working with children age two 
through preschool, as well as with infants and "at risk" children 
in special labs. Early education demonstration facilities are 
located at the Medical Center in Kansas City and in public home- 
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centered presohoQl programs in Kansas City^ Missouri. Although 
these programs afe currently segregated^ integration is foreseen 
in the near future » 

All basic skills, as listed in Table 1/ Section 4/ are 
included in the program^ s individualized Curriculum Sequence 
Strategy. Rooted in the combination of developmental and operant 
theory^ the program cuts across classes of behavior and focuseei on 
behavioral sequences in natural settings of environments. The 
emphasis here is on sequence and \ge-appropriateness. Thus^ the 
content of the curriculum is traditiAaal^ while the for%i is unique 
iri its more functional nature. , 

It is through the practicum that students have the opportunity 
to coordinate a total educational program^ usually taking over the 
entire classroom by the end of their third practicum. Work with 
parents is important^ although its intensity differd with each 
practicum site. The preschool center^ for example, has a strong 
parent program. In no case, however, do the students work in the 
homes of the children. 

A vocational program is not available now, since most of the 
older children and youth have been previously institutionalized. 
Now that the younger handicapped children are moving up through the 
school system, the need for vocational training is beginning to 
grow. Several of the University's graduate students are interested 
in young adults and vocational preparation, ' and they are placed in 
appropriate practicum sites where alX opportunities for -community 
use are provided. 

Student performance is evaluated in a variety of ways. Formal 
evaluation is done through questionnaires filled out by graduates 
of the program and their supervisors Performance in all basic 
skill areas listed in Table 1, Section 4, is monitored by the 
grading system because the granting of college credit for courses 
is determined by student achievement. 

Inservice re-training is important since students need the 
state teacher certification which results from this professional 
preparation program; the teacher's own classroom is, thus, the 
practicum site. There is no distinction between practicm and 
*^internship. Internship takes place in classrooms at all levels, 
with the exception of vocational classrooms. Close supervision in 
both practicum and internship takes the form of on-site observation 
and written material . 

Continuous improvement of the professional preparation 
program is the result of feedback from, graduates who help with 
revisions of the curriculum — both the informational' content and 
practical elements--«-each semester and with updating materials used 
in courses. . 
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Proqramy _ Univrsi ^Y Was hington 

Th« University of Waohington* s program is ^ssentially center- 
based utilizing 'the public schools and some state institutions. 
Children and young people served in these settings,, about 50 
percen^t of which are integrated, range in age from birth to 21 
years. 

Basic skills are emphasized, in the training program, the 
assessment of pupil performance being one of the major focUs areas. 
Students learn the mechanics of writing educational procedures and 
guidelines for educating and evaluating handicappe<i pupils, and 
they use data decision rules as they analyze performance data to 
^determine progress and modify individual education plans. 
Reassessment of pupils' needs takes place at least twice a year by 
means of the Uniform Performance Assessment System. (1978), a 
curriculum-referenced assessment instrument based on normal 
sequences of child development. The coordination of tWeducation- 
al program is heavily emphasized and students are re^onsible for 
planning pupils* classroom time in the practicum. 

Vocational programs are available in the summer workshop and 
in on-site settings for the severely handicapped. In these, the 
wide variety of available vocations are closely connected with the 
community. Sessions are provided during the summer workshop to 
train students for long-range vocational planning for handicapped 
youth . 

All areas of trainee performance (Table I, Section 4) are 
evaluated. Specific criteria must be achieved by the trainee in 
order to receive passing grades. Observation, pre and post 
tests, optional assignments, and contracts to fulfill certain 
requirements are all used as tools fO-r evaluation of student 
performance. 

Trainees undertake closely supervised practica in the 
summer workshops, in public schools, and in classrooms of the 
University's Experimental Education Unit. The. internship 
experience is offered bpth in the public schools and at the 
Experimental Education Unit. For students in Early Childhood 
Education of the Handicapped, several practicum sites are avail- 
able, including the neonatal intensive care unit of the Univer- 
sity's Hospital and the Congenital Defects Center of Children's 
orthopedic Hospital and Medical Center. In addition, the E^^ijer^ 
imental Education Unit offers two settings for practical work 
with infants, the Infant Program for the Severely Handicapped 
and the Down's Syndrome Infant Program. School-aged children 
are served both at the Experimental Education Unit and in two 
field sites of the Seattle Public Schools. 
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Craduttt' students accrue extensive experience with a variety 
of demonstration and research projects where they may be assigned 
or employed. For example, at the Center for the Severely Handicap- 
ped-OutreaCh, they work with IS public school districts in 
Washington State, other projects deal with evaluating the severely 
handicapped and with instructional hierarchies research. Thus, 
graduate students have a broad spectrum of practica in well con- 
.trolled settings in which the severely handicapped are served'! * 

Improvement of the professional preparation program derives 
from several sources as the staff develops and refines effective 
instructional intervention. A pre. and post test are administer-- 
ed to trainees. Also, during the summer, workshop, participants 
give informal feedback and supervisors make observations which 
contribute to the annual revision of the workshop. After the 
workshop, written, questionnaires and group feedback sessions 
supplement the data gathered from more formal testing methods. 
; In this way, improvement of the program .is continuous. 



■ Program; .University of Wisconsin 

The Infant Program at the University of Wisconsin, which has 
both center-baaed and home-based components, includes children 
from birth to 8 years of age. Infants are screened for all 
problems, including but not limited to severe handicaps. The 
Early Education Program is a totally integrated one whose 
classes are located in regular elementary schools. 

Basic skills (Table l. Section 4) are all covered in this 
professional preparation curriculum. Students . use .an ecological 
inventory to identify objectives ^nd to develop lindividual educa- 
tion plans. Child progress is monitored through a variety of 
measurement strategies because students have\been trained to fff^ 
write task analyses using four or five of the \trategies. De- 
cisions about change are made not on the ba is is of one systematic 

Evaluation takes place on 
a continuous basis, and a series of graphs for each behavior show 
criterion points reached. At any given time, one can identify the 
skills acquired. Weekly review of these graphs provides ongoing 
evaluation. 

The practicum is the setting in which students have the 
opportunity for planning arid,, by the end of each practicum, the 
student is responsible f6r the total instructional program. Here, 
too, work with parents and families is heavily emphasized. 

The vocational program is a sizzle component of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin's curriculum. Youngsters between the ages of 10 




and-2X ar* a^irV^d in community-based work-training aites that are 
totally integrated with the community. A variety of skills are 
called upon in use of transportation, restaurants, stores, and 
other community resources. In addition, a progrsun of domestic 
skills training is in progress. 

Student performance is evaluated through formal observation 
and weekly feedback by the cooperating teachers and supervisors of . 
th* students in the practicum sites. Evaluation i» based on 
demonstrated abilities in all of the basic. skill areas mentioned in 
Table 1, Section 4. ^ 

* .«!/iEoxs*Undfirgr a du a t«»r''*fe«~^> al application of^ the oretical 
**^^igct^ework takes place in the student teaching experience. 
Graduate students participate^ in an internship program geared to ^ 
interdisciplinary . or administrative settings ^ In both cases, 
supervision is close. 

The improvement of the professional preparation program is 
the result of input from teachers in the school system as they work 
with the student teachers from the program. This feedback leads to 
the constant refinement of the curriculum. In addition, two 
teachers from the public schools (field-based personnel) actually 
teach some courses, at the University, thus acting as monitors of 
relevance. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This chapter has, thus far, reviewed the history of pro- 
fessional training foe teachers of the severely handicapped, 
pinpointed some of the heeds for training, and indice^ed the 
kinds of training that now exist. It has shown tfiat severely 
handicapped individuals can be properly served only by profes- 
sionals who are adequately prepared to meet their unique needs. 
To ensure this, training programs of the highest quality are 
essential. A call for standards has come from among special 
edutftfctprs and, as we have seen, some approximations have been 
forthcoming to answer that call. An examination of several 
training models has allowed us to enumerate some of their common 
assumptions. 

Four federally funded professional preparation prograrafe 
we're reviewed in detail in order to highlight those areas con- 
sidered the sine qua nons of a quality training program. A 
glance at the questions posited in Table 1 reveals the author's 
conception of what constitutes "good training." If we wish 
to heed the call for minimum standards for high quality train- 
ing, we need only turn to those model/demonstration projects 
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which «r« •ngRgad in th* auccessful preparation of personnel to 
work with th* Bev«r«ly handicapped. Four critical elements must 
fotm the cornerstones of pro grants of excellence. 

Comprehenaive Educational Management Tearo 

'Th« most Important common denominator is the ba^ic commitment 
to a comprehensive educational Support team. In all four univer- 
sities, an inteirdisciplittary program (in effect or planned) gives 
students theoretical and practical experience with professionals 
in disciplines relevant to the tea)|^lng of the ' severely 
anr»^ capped^ Because the special educator must draw on the 
addi oinal support and expertise of other specialists in the field, 
he or she »ust be trained irt the total management of this 
interdisciplinary educational . team. Under the competent 
leadership of the teacher, the teeun combines forces to deliver the 
most intensive and comprehensive services available to the 
severely handicapped pupil. > — ■ 

Integrated Programs 

All professional preparation programs should produce person- 
nel whose skills lead to the maximization of the handicapped 
individual's adaptation to the natural environment, that is, the 
environment of home and community with all the rich resources that 
they offer. The four programs described here are all engaged in the 
attainment of that goal, A fundamental and necessary requirement 
is that a response must be taught in the environment in which it 
will be used. In integrated settings—in the home, the regular 
school system, the community- -the severely handicapped have the 
opportunity to learn the skills they need in order to become 
contributing members of their communities. And, in this integrated 
context, potential teachers of the severely handicapped develop 
^s^'^ skills in the same setting in which they will later work, 

Basic Skills . 

The common theoretical approach of these professional pre- 
paration programs is behaviorism. The strategies emphasized In the 
training programs --both for research purposes and for the practice 
of teaching — are influenced by the very natur.e of severely 
handicapping conditions. The difficult task of developing educa- 
tional programs for children with such unique kinds of handicaps 
has resulted in curricula that stress applied behavioral analyses. 
In the four cases examined here,, there . is a tendency to combine 
behavioral intervention and assessment with Piagetian-based de- 
velopmental concepts in the curriculum for the early* years. For 
older children, there is a heavy reliance on the functional ap- 
proach to the skills that are taught. The crucial issue is that 
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studontD be tauijht skillo which increase the independent function- 
ing of the individual within his or her natural environment. Since 
the classes of behaviors cut across disciplines, the need for a 
comprehensive .educational management team is clear. Teaqhers come 
to their task armed with a solid foundation in theory, their basic 
skills honed by relevant experience ia t^e ^ield. 

Field Based Programs ' 

We have seen in the four prpgrams the general tendency toward 
using service settings and field aites in combination with didactic 
course work on the college cam](^us. The kinds of behaviors which 
must be built and developed in competent teachers require that at 
least 50 percent of trainees* time be spent in intensive supervised 
practi cum/internship in the field. An overemphasis on the didactic 
to the exclusion of supportive field-based, work can only produce 
teachers v/hose orientation is strictly theoretical , The sharpened 
skills necessary for the. demanding task of teaching the severely 
handicapped and for the sucesaful management of a total educa-tional 
team can only be gained in the daily application of those skills in 
a service context. , 

Future Issues, Directions and Research Needs 

In almost any professional preparation program^ training lags 
behind research. However, training should be representative of 
cuarent thinking in the field, 

' Building those skills necessary to teach and to coordinate the 
total program for the severely handicapped requires a great deal of 
actual practice in high quality service programs. At San Francisco 
State University, the head of the Special Education Program, Wayne 
Sailor, has been developing a three-part program to train teachers 
of the severely handicapped that reaches for just such high 
standards of cfuality. 

The program, which is designed for credentialed teachers 
working toward a specialty credential, consists of 5 courses or 15 
vinits within the severely- and multiply handicapped core area.' 
Parts I and II each consist of semester-long six-unit blocks of 
two courses plus a three-moming-arweek practicum in a class £or the 
severely handicapped. The classes are taught in the natural setting 
of developmental centers for the handicapped, chosen for their 
central location and convenience for the largest number of 
inservice students. Both preservice and inserv-ice teachers are 
combined in an. average class of 20, the ratio being about 8 pre.- 
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■•rvic« to 12 inMrvlc*. since classes take place during the 
regular ■chooX day «o as to take advantage of the real environment 
of the natural setting, school districts offer released-tiitie to the 
teachers through the use of substitutes. Reimbursement for the 
■ubetitute teachers comes from the college's federal grant. The 
forma-t Qf the class consists of a combination 6f the following: 

^ a. Straight lecture 

b. Some audiovisual aids 

f i ■ 

C. Consultants • • 

d. Moving into classrooms for demonstration 

e. Individual children brought into the class 

f . Workshop demonstration by experienced teacher.s in other 
schools 

The attempt is made to maximize exposure to other teachers' 
c laser oomi so that students can observe a variety of methods and 
programs with the widest possible experience in school situations. 

To achieve the comprehensive professional preparation neces- 
sary to teach the severely handicapped, it is essential that 
students have experience with support professionals. In service 
settings, it is the role of . the teacher to serve as coordinator of 
the total program. Therefore, the information and the skills which 
are fundamental to the coordination of other professionals must be 
included in the preservice experience. 

Another crucial issue is that most of the professional prep- 
aration required to meet the ever increasing demand for qualified 
(i.e. , certified) teachers is currently being provided by some form ' 
of inservice training. Many professional trainers, such as Sailor 
and Brown (1980), are expressing a certain measure of dissatis- 
faction with the effectiveness of their .own inservice training 
efforts. It is incumbent upon us to re-examine, throughout 
training programs, the influence that inservice training has on 
increasing the skills of teaching and utimately the quality of 
service to severely handicapped children. 

Precise evaluation of the effectiveness of both preservice 
and inservice professional preparation is desperately needed. As 
professional trainers, we repeat year after year the same content * 
arid utilize the same training strategies with little performance 
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data to aupport these ritual^. We must do more. We must demon<- 
otrate the eff ectivoneao of our interventions by measuring 
outcomes in tems of. teacher competence and positive learning 
growth in severely handicapped pupils-. 
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EVALUATION 

* lLD.**Bttd"Fndeflcki 
Victor UB«Wwta 
WSUunMooie 
<^ Tony fiuxM TeinpfeRuui 

^ Teachiiv Rc«tich/aiegon Syitcm of Ulgber Educa^^ 

This chapter exeunlne 8 the general purpose of ^evalumtion and more 
specifically, the types of evaluation suitable for programs serv- 
ing severely handicapped learners. The chapter discusstes evalua- 
tion issues unique to model programs serving -the severely handi- 
capped which are funded by the U.S. Office of Special Etlucation 
(formerly the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped) and probea 
some funded programs as examples of evaluative efforts. 

- ANALYSIS ^ . ^ 

Purpose and Types of Evaluation , 

The purpose of evaluation is to gather data which will provide 
information for decision mafting (Mitroff and Bonoma; 1978; 
Sheehan, in press). This definition, however, becomes operational 
only when the evalujution process is linked to specific decision 
makers. The dec 4. si on maker dictates the types of data which must be 
gathered so that adequate information is available to answer the 
nece-ssary questions. 

• Examination of each potejrttiAl decision making auclience is 
worthwhile as a means of discussing the types of evaluation suit- 
able for programs for the severely handicapped; In ^discussing 
evaluation from the perspective of any single audience, one must 
remember that a number of different audiences usually ^ave to be 
satisfied concurrently. For instance, the teacher needs to know 
how well a student is doing in class to make decisions about the 
educational program. The administrator also needs to know how well 
students in general are progressing in the teacher's class, but the 
level of detail needed by the teacher and by the administrator is 
considerably different. Similarly, both the state agency 
responsible for overall supervision of the severely handicapped 
program and the state legislature that funds the program may also 
be interested in progress of students, but again the level of 
detail and the method of data presentation will'"be different. It 
will become apparent that multiple measures at almost all levela 
will also be desiriUale in order to meet the requirements of 
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qualifying as a demonstration program, Irvin, Crowell, and Bellamy 
(1979) precQrit a ratioftale for raultipie assessment evaluation for 
programs for severely retarded adults, and the principles 
discussed therein apply orally well to the necessity for multiple 
evaluations for all programs for the severely handicapped. 

Audience Analysis * 

Let us examine the types of evaluation that* each level of 
audience. might heed to have sufficient information to make 4eci- 
sions: * • ' 

Direct s ervice provider . This audience is comprised largely 
of teachers or group home providers. In general, the immediate 
service provider is primarily interested in student performance 
data. These data can take a number of forms, including simple 
change scoreD comprising performance at the beginning and end of 
the school year, pre-post data, probe data collected at periodic 
intervals during the teaching year, or direct and continuous 
measuroment which can be used for daily decisions about student 
performance. With pre-post data, and often with probe data, the 
evaluation is summative and allows the decision maker (in this case 
the immediate service provider), to know only at the end of a period 
of instruction how well- the student has performed. Theoretically, 
thien, this sort of information would be used to iftake decisions 
about the student's program for future years or future periods,. 
Other service providers gather continuous monitoring information 
in. order to make data-based program modifications. Thus, 
evaluation is more formative, and decisions about the educational 
future of a student are made daily, • 

When employing pre-post evaluation design for programs serv- 
ing the severely handicapped, the evaluator is confronted with a 
choice between norm-referenced' and <;riterion-refenenced instru- 
mentation< In general, nonn-ref erenced devices do not yield useful' 
information tp, the direct service' provider , White (in press) makes 
the point that even in a school district of 20,000 students, it is 
quite unlikely that more than one, two, or three severely • or 
profoundly handicapped pupils could be found who matched each other 
reasonably well on even the most obvious educationally relevant 
variables. Even with a large population -of severely handicapped 
students, such matching would not be feasible because of the 
inherent heterogeneous nature of severely ^ l^andicapped people. 
When one is measuring a* population which manifests an infinite 
variety of motoric limitations, covers the expressive Izinguage 
range from mutism to talking in sentences, displays self-help 
skills- that vary from needing complete support to a high degree of 
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independence, suitable and Valid norm- referenced instrumentation 
simply does not exist. Moreover, the. chances of valid instruments 
being developed are remote. Consequently, when evaluating the 
progress of severely handicapped students, criterion-referenced 
instrumentation has been the preferred of evaluative measure. 

Criterion-referenced measures are usually related to the 
curriculum being taught, although there are some 'examples of 
criterion-referenced measures that have been adopted widely by a 
number o-f projects and yet have not been related to a. specific . 
curriculum. The Uniform Performance Assessment System (UPAS) 
(Bendersky, 1968) is one such example. The state of Oregon's 
Student Progress Record (1978) is an example of a criterion- . 
referenced instrument that is used for all developmental ly 
disabled programs in the state of Oregon, where a variety of 
curricula are used. 

The immediate service provider should be concerned with types 
of evaluation other than student progress. For instance, the 
quality of the performance of an aide or teaching assistant in the 
classroom should be of primary concern. The teacher must develop 
standards fqr the aide's performance and periodically evaluate the 
aide's performance. These evaluations yield information . about the 
type of inservice training the teacher must provide for the aide, A 
similar system of standard-setting and evaluation would be .needed 
for volunteer's if they were used in the instructional setting 
(Fredericks et al. , 1979). 

The teacher may also be* concerned about the degree of parental 
participation in the program. If the parents volunteer in the 
program, then their participation must conform to the same criteria 
developed for non-parent volunteers. If the parents are 
participating in groups, evaluative prpc^ses must be developed to 
determine the effectiveness of those groups and to modify them. if 
they are not effective in achieving stated outcomes. Parents may^ 
be conducting home programs, and evaluation methods to determine 
the effectiveness of those programs must be designed. 

It^ is clear that, at the service provider level, a variety 
of meaiures are needed: student progress; teacher, aide, and 
volunteer performance, and parental involvement. Many specific 
meersurW exist for each of these program components . For in- 
st'ancl>^* evaluations of performance gains across a variety of 
curricular kreas are made to measure student progress. In addi- 
tion, it- -periodic assessment c^n be made to determine whether a 
satisfactory number of individual programs is conducted daily, 
whether data are analyzed appropr iately , and whether group pro- 
grams are conducted as scheduled in the prescribed manner. The 
more sophisticated the. program, the more measures will be taken. 
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PjLr#nt». P«r«nts of severely "handicapped children served in 
Clemonatr^tion programs . constitute a fourth evaluation audience* 
The parent will be most concerned with child performance data and 
appropriateness of .the program for the child. The child-change 
data presented to the parent may be similar to that used by the 
immediate nervlce provider* 

Program administrators . This third audience is most often 
comprised of building .principals or district superintendents. 
This group of decision makers is also concerned with child-change 
4*ta, but need 4t only in summary form. Methods of synthesizing and 
•jro'* ''risings individual data maintained in classroom programs must 
be eloped to ptovide this audience with functional information. 
Such data can provide information, for inservice training and 
program Modification. The administrative audienge will also be 
concerned with the performances of the immediate service pro- 
viders; therefore, evaluations of staff performance must be 
available. Finally, at this level, the cost effectiveness of the 
program becomes a concern. 

Funding agents > The bureaucratic arms of the government such 
as the State Department of Education, the Mental Health Division, 
the Developmental Disabilities Division, and the legislature of 
the state constitute another evaluation audience. This group will 
be interested in program effectiveness measured by the degree of 
child-change reported in summarized form, but will have a major 
focus on cost and cost-effectiveness data. 

A rather unique evaluation audience is the Joint Dis- 
•s'emi nation Review Panel (JDRP) at the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. The JDRP examines data from federaly funded projects. 
The JDRP generally approaches the evaluation of projects in a 
traditional way, examining child-q^hange data usually in a, group 
design format, although it has recently accepted a single subject 
design project for validation. The panel desires the presentation 
of data from comparison groups or other proof that child-change is 
occurring at a pace faster than would normally occur through 
maturation. Although statistical significance in child-change 
data is important, it must also be' demonstrated that these changes 
are educationally significant. The definition of educational 
significance is idiosyncratic to the population and educational 
program being considered. For instance, when presenting to JDRP 
statistical child-change data for a severely handicapped program, 
it is necessary to describe the types of behaviors being acquired 
by the child that these statistical data represent. 

Accountability . It is apptopriate at this poiht to insert a 
word about accountability because in the minds of many, account- 
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ability^ !■ linked Inextricably to jevaluation. This linkage is 
valid at every level. The parent and administrator, by tracking 
the progress of the child, hold the service provider accountable 
for the degree of; progress. The service provider, through obser- 
vation of his teaching assistant and volunteers, holds them ac- 
countable for their performance . AcUn nistrators, bureaucrats, and 
legislators are concerned that they "are getting their, money' s 
worth" and that child progress, which must be demonstrated, ig not 
bought at too high a price. Accountability does not necessarily 
have to be the prime purpose of evaluation, but accountability 
cannot occur without evaluation. 

Evaluation Issues for Model Programs 

While programs for the severely handicapped must relate to aLJ. 
of the audiences above, those projects which are funded by the 
U.S* Office of Special Education must meet several additional 
criteria to earn the designation "model program." The first re- 
quirement. is that the pcograra, since it is a mpdel^ must^be able 
to clearly identify those, components that constitute the model and 
make it unique. A second element is that the model must be 
exportable in the sense that others can learn the essential 
components and implement them. A modeii by its definition, dic- 
tates that others must be able to copy its essential character- 
istics or components. A criterion level for these components needs 
to be specified so that the quality and degree of implementation of 
the component can be measured. Since a model should be able to 
demonstrate its replicabil^Sy^^ there is a need to prestribe, at 
some point along the model's development (and hopefully sooner than 
later), the rgethod by which other-s are to be trained to implement 
various components of the model. The evaluation of this training 
needs to be. as.strj^ngent as the evaluation for each of the model 
components individually. Standards and criterion levels need to be 
preci sely prescribed. ^ 

Training to impl^ement a model can take a variety of forms: 
materials that others can study, workshops in conjunction with 
materials, or actual on-site training with detail«d assistance in 
the implementation of the model. Regardless of which of these 
training methods are ^§ed, there are four elements of evaluation 
that must be addressed. ' '\ 
, . The fir^t evaluation-component examines trainee satisfaction. 
How much did the people being trained, by whatever methods, like 
what was happening to them? Did they think the training was 
appropriate? This evaluation is usually accomplished by a ques- 
tionnaire or some type of interview. Although this is the least 
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significant typ« of diaoemination evaluation, it is esesential 
bCcauM, if trainee* do not like the training, they are unlikely 
to i»pXe»ent the model, • ~' > ' ^ 

The second element of evaluation determines what the trainees 
learned while they were going through training. What did ^they 
learn from the reading documents or attendi-ng the workshop, or from 
actually going through an intensive training period? Objectives 
muat be preacxfibed and methods of testing the trainees' acquisition 
of knowledge or skills must be determined. 

The third aspect of training ''evaluation examines the 
trainees' implementation of the knowledge, techniques, and methods 
, in which they were trained. This phase focuses on the fidelity of 
transferring essential components of the model. Trainees can adapt 
the model in part or in whole, but each model component must be 
identified, criterion levels established, and measurement of 
fidelity of Implementation devised. 

The final phase of evaluation looks at the degree of child- 
change occurring as a result of the trainee^ s ilhplementation of the 
model. This is, perhaps, the most difficult type of evaluatlori to 
obtain and yet is the primary purpose for the entire dissemination 
effort.' There must be careful attention to determine whether 
child-change has occurred as a tesult of training by the model ' 
aite. ■ 

Thus, any project funded by the U.S, Office of Special Educa- 
tion <OSE) should have an evaluation plan for each component of the 
model as well as an overall evaluation of the project. In addition, 
the model project should undertake a comprehensive evaluation of 
its dissehii nation efforts, Without this type of evaluation plan* 
it would be difficult after assessment to conclude that a model 
was, in fact, a moiiel and that it was indeedef fective , 

APPRAISAL . 

Funded Model Project Examplea -^" 

In the majority of funded- projects examined, we found that 
projects did an excellent job of documenting child-change.. In most 
cases, however, the identification of the essential components of . a 
model was difficult. While a project might indicate it was ' 
developing a comprehensive classroom model, it would submit asidtati 
only evaluation excellent child-change data, However, components 
of the classroom model wejre neither identified nor evaluated; thus, 
there waa nothing in the final report to indicate uniqUd quarli-ties 
and critical elements of that classroom model or how other's might 
implement it to achieve the same degree of child progress reported. 
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In all fairneap, such projects may publish such information 
aoparately. However, the specification and evaluation of 
individual components is neceisAry if the full impact of the 
project model is to be realized. 

Rather than focus on shortcomings' of Various projects, it 
would seem more useful to examine the evaluation designs of several 
projects which exemplify the criteria we have delineated above. 
All three projects have been funded by the U.S. Office of Special 
Education and serve as exainjJles of excellent attempts to achieve, 
cjuality program evaluation. The Specialized Training Program, the 
Achievement Place Model, and the teaching Research Severely 
Handicapped Data-Based Classroom and Inservice Training Model all 
represent; state of iOie art program evaluation. 

STATE OF THE ART 

The Specialized Training Program (Bellamy, 1978) provides a 
rather unicjiie day program for severely handicapped adults. Its 
evaluation plan is exemplary because of its comprehensiveness. The 
evaluation activities of the model address three objectives of the 
project: 

Objective 1 ; Documentation of the utility and replicability 
of the Specialized Training Program (STP)- models in eight, 
diverse communities in the Northwest and in two communities 
outside the r^fsgion. 

Objective 2 ; Evaluation of the effectiveness of programs 
using the STP model to combine vocational and non-vocational 
social developmental services. 

Objective 3 ; An analysis of the cost of the speq^alized 
training program model as compared to alternative community 
services. 

The evaluation studieg involved collection of data from 11 
different sources. Three of these involved summarizing ongoing 
data collected within each prjogram; two are widely used standar- 
dized tests; three are insttuments developed in field test research 
with the STP model for which considerable data are now available to 
describe methodological character! stifcs; and three are instrximents 
that were developed specifically for the project. Tables 1, 2, and 
3 summarize the evaluation plan for the STP model. 
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TAitE 1 

EVALUATION PLAN FOR OBJECTIVE i: Oocumtntini lh« Utility 
and Rvplicability of th« SpnUUkJ Training Prognwn Modal 
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\n essence, the projec:t trains people in the model. at the site 
in EugWn« and then follows up their performance in the fj.eld» 
Although, not shown in Tables 1, 2^ and 3, the project also gathers 
data as to» the effectiveness of trainees during training. 

An examination of Table 1 shows evaluation issue Number 1 
(Replicabil^ty of the Model) measures the percent of components 
implemented in each -site using the STP Mo dep. Implementation Checks 
list. The checklist follows the content, of the STP operation 
manual which s^jecifies the particular components necessary for 
implementaH^ion bf the model. The checklist allows comparison of. 

^:.the btcs^iness, h^bilitation, management, and organization pro- 
'cedures of the pcpgram with those specified in the manual. The 
checklist is used.\py the facility planning team to determine the . 

/system's needs and/^r procedural recommendations for the progrsim/ 
and is usftd to evaluate the level of model implementation. Th«i 
level of implementat^ion iS indexed by the percent of checklist 
items the team findi to be consistent with the STP operation 
manual. Thus, not qaj^^^^^'ve the model components been identified 
and techniques deviseci for measuring their effectiveness, but a . 
system of checking thet quality of implementation by adopters has 
also been developed. 

Evaluation Issue 3 (Table 1) examines the perceptions of the. 
local and state purchasers of service. Do they like what they are 
doing as a result of the training? Is it the type of model that they 
want? 

An examination of this entire evaluation plan indicates that 
the model has identified the components that are , essential for 
implementation. In its dissemination efforts, it fulfills all our 
components of evaluation for project dissemination. It determines 
whether people who are trained like what is happening to them and 
find that it is worthwhile. While in training, measures are taken 
on t^em to determine that they have acquired skills. Third, when 
they return to their own sites and implement the model, measures dt 
the implementation of each component are made and compared to 
Criterion levels. Finally, Objective 2 (Table 2) tries to analyze 
the effect on clients and provides data for that effectiveness. 
Thus, the STP model provides a comprehensive evaluation plan which 
meets the requirements of a model program. 

A second model with exemplary evaluation is the Achievement 
Place Research Project. Achievement Place was developed as a 
community-based behavioral, - intervention program for the treatment 
of delinquents within ' ar. -gfroup home setting. The goal was for 
humane, effective, and practical treatment procedures that could 
be replicated by group home programs in other communities. 
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Sine* 1967, Achi#v«ment Place in Lawrence, Kansas, has served 
as tha prototype program from which has developed the Teaching- 
Family model of group home treatment. The treatment model is 
^rotinded, in part, in behavior theory and is based on, the premise 
that deviant behavior might be reduced or prevented by providing 
youths witn requisite social, academic, and self-care skills as" 
wall as the motivation, relationship, development, and youth 
advocacy procedures appliad by a married couple (the teaching 
parents) in a structured family Setting. 

Over ths past savarai years, mahy of the treatment elements 
co->oa«xt») havft been subjected to careful experimental evalua- 
tion. Xhesft investigations have demonstrated the effectiveness of 
th» token ayst«a C^hiilips, 1968); the self-government system 
(Fixsen, Phillips, and Wolf / 1973; Phillips, Phillips, Wolf, and 
Fixaen, 1973); the teaching procedures used to develop the youths' 
social, academic, and self-care behaviors (Maloney, Harper, 
Braukmann, Fixcen, Phillips, and Wolf, 1976; Minkin, Braukmann, 
Minkin, Timbers, Timbers, Fixsen, Phillips, and Wolf, 1976; 
Wetner, Minkin, Minkin, Fixsen, Phillips, and Wolf, 1975); the 
home-based report card system (Bailey, Wolf, and Phillips, 1974; 
Kirigin, Phillips^ Timbers, Fixsen, and Wolf, 1977); g,nd yoca- 
tionai training procedures (Braukmann, Maloney, Fixsen, Phillips, 
and Wolf, 1974). 

Since 197i, the model has been disseminated to other 
community-based group home programs through the development of a 
year-long training sequenc^' designed. to provide couples with the 
necessary skills to opiate the treatment program (Braukmann, 
Fixsen, Kirigin, Phil^^ips, Phillips,' and>Wolf, 1975). 

'Many of the trailing procedures employed at Achievement Place 
have also been ^aluated to determine their effectiveness in" 
teaching the /trainees *tfie desired skills (Kirigin, Ayala, 
Braukmann, Btown, Minkin, Phillips^ Fixsen, and Wolf, 1975; 
Winner, Briukmann, Kirigin, Fixsen, Phillijis, arid Wolf , 1977') , in 
addition/the project has attempted to evaluate the effectiveness 
of its treatment program, not only in its original site, but in 
later replications. The focus of this research was on the ef- 
fects on the children served. The research examined the first 
two attempted replications of, the model, 12 lateiT replications, 
and 9 conventional community- based programs in K arts as- 

Thus, we note that the Achievement Place Model has systemati- 
cally examined its various components. It has developed a training 
program in which traineiss are evaluated during training and then 
has established the Teaching-Family models for group homes in a" 
number of different sites. Finally, ii: attempted to analyze the 
results of its replications for a period of time. Ii: should also be. 
emphasized that during the implementations of the replication 
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sit«^ a gv^fkt q£ formative «ivaluation is conducted. In fact^ 

the first three tnorxthi £oilowing the workshop in which the Teach- j 
ing-Panilies are trained constitute a: practicum and evaluation 
period. During this time, the trainees are operating programs 
In tlieir respective communities and ate in frequent telephone 
contact with the training staff a- the University of Kansas, 
Rating scalds are completed by the programs' consumers, namely 
the youth, .the parents, the personnel in juvenile court, the 
welfare departments and the schools. In addition, a professional 
evaluator makes on-site evaluation of the program. This on-site 
evaluation determines how well the program has implemented the 
essential elements. 

Thus, the Achievement Place Teaching-Fainily model group home 
treatment for delinquent: youths also fulfills the requirements for 
a model program in that it has specified its elements for com- 
ponentTs and has conducted the four levels of evaluationr consumer 
satisfaction, evaluation of trainees while undergoing training, 
implementation of the' model in place, and student change: 

A final model program to be described is the Teaching Research 
data Based Classroom. The Teaching Research Data Based Classroom 
(Fredericks et al., 1979) for school-aged severely handicapped 
t:hildren began as a demonstration classroom in an OSE- sponsored 
severely handicapped project. As such, it identified essential 
components of the classroom model: 

»t) ■ ■ 

1. The teacher eerves as a manager of the classroom environ- 
ment, 

) 

2. The aide conducts group program^ with the children in the 
classroom. 

3 . Volunteers are used to provide 6ne-on-one. instruction in 
the classroom. ' ' 

4. A task analyzed curriculum is available for all skills to 
be taught, 

5*. CQntinuQUs data are maintained on each child's progress 
in .skill acc[uistion. 

6. Behavior programs are established when necessary. 

• ?• Maintenance data are gathered for each learnefi behavior. 
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Q* P«r«ntt arc involved as volunteers or. to conduct home 
programs. . 

Each of ths abovs components has a series of subcomponents 
which havs •stablishsd criterion levels of performsnce and each is 
■•asursd on a prescribed schedule in a certain way. For instance, 
th« componsnt of volunteers has five subcofaponents, each oJT which 
is ttvaluatsd. according to prescribed criterion levels. They are as 
followsi 

^Items Nximbsr o£ volunteers. Procedure ; Obtsin ths total 
nunbsr of volunteers from the tescher. Divide this number by 
tht" total class hours to get the aversge' number of volunteer* 
per hours. Criterion. ; Three volunteers for evsry 10 students 
psr hours.. . 

If m ; Scheduling of volunteers. Procedure ; Check 4 volun- 
tssrs during the morning and note- whether they are doing 
assigned tasks. Criterion; 3/4 or 75% of volunteers sre on 
task. 

item: Delivery of ques, consequences, and collection of data 
by vol\mteers. Procedure: Observe two volunteers for five 
trials each, using Volunteer Observation Form. Criterion ; 
90% appropriate delivery of cues, consequences, and dsta 
collection. 

Item : Observation of volunteer by teacher. Procedures Choose 
^ 3 volunteers, check their observations from the previous wee'k 
snd count nlimber of observations and whether criterion was 
met. Criterion ; A volunteer who has met criterion should be 
observed at least oncp every . two K<!!t<5ks. A Volunteer^ who has^ 
not met criterion should be observed once each two days he/ishe 
is in classr/i>om. 

Item ? Use of Volunteer Observation Form. Procedure ; Arrange 
to observe teacher conducting a formal observation of a 
volunteer and collect agreement data* Critiarion ; 80% on cue, 
consequence, and data recording in each column. 

"This demonstration project was chosen as a severely handicap- 
.ped outreach project ^nd designed its evaluation plan to assess 
client satisfaction, . performance of trainees, during training, 
implementation of the model by the trainees in their home sites. 
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and studtnt Chait^ft at « irtiult of tha implemantation. Cliant 
satisfaction la tnaasuradl tl^rough the adminifltri^tion o^ a chacklist 
^8 shown in Table 4* 

The object and evaluation plans for trainees while in training 
at the Teaching Research demonstration classroom are as shown. in 
Table 5. To measure trainee performance at their own sites, ah- 
observation procedure consisting of 35 items is used (see above for 
example of those items as they pertain to volunteers). The 
complete list is presented in Fredericks, et al. (1979, pp. 190- 
200), 

Finally, student performance data have been gathered on a 
probe basis both' before and after training to determine whether 
improved student performance has resulted because of the training. ' 
Those data are reported in Fredericks, et al. (in press) and have 
been approved by the Joint Dissemination Review. Panel. 

' - SUMMARY 

'■ - . ■ ' 1" 

Few of the model programs for severely handicapped and 
deaf /blind children and youth present evaluation plans that meet 
the criteria delineated by the authors: that' the project be able to 
identi&y the essential components and measure the effectiveness of 
each, and that during replication, four aspects of evaluation be 
included (consumer satisfaction; ability to acquire skills during 
training; implementation of the model in the consumer's own site; 
and child or client change data). As we examine the sta-tus of model 
projects, we " would suggest that the U.S. Office o£ Special 
Education insist on a more stringent evaluation plan for its funded 
model projects. As part of the response to the initial, RFP« 
projects should be able to prescribe not only the essential 
components of their models, but should also be able to describe a 
plan for training others in those components. This approach would 
allow OSE to analyze those plans and support only jthose that show 
promise of achieving model status. 

There are several other aspects of program evaluation that 
should be encouraged. First, model ^ projects serving similar 
populations should be compared to< determine relative effectiveness 
in{;^romoting student progress. Second, each of a model* s yarious 
identified .components should be subjected to research to determine 
whether it is a critical component. For instance, would the 
Teaching Research model achieve the same success if it did not have 
the parent component? Would it achieve the same success if it. did 
not have the volimteer component? Those components have not been 
lsol*kted for examination; yet these are valid research questions 
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wM^h should b« ayst*matically addressed so that OSE can serve 4i8 a 
brokttr> not only for program models biit also for components of 
thostt models. Thus^ this chapter is recommending hot only that 
model programs should have stringent evaluation components, to 
qualify as a model, but also, at a second order, that there be a 
rsasarch program that allows the comparative evaluation of 
different models and the isplation of critical component's of 
individual models. 
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TECHNOUK^y WTHE EDUCATION OF THE SEVEREtY HANDICAPPED 
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W^mti onm o£ th* prsBent writers was a graduate student; mt Ohio State 
tJhivsrsityf ons of ths points of interest thsr<6 was the "Pressey 
Miissiun'* which" containsii some of the dsvicpa that Sidney Pressey had 
inysntsd which qould both tea6h ' and test (Pressey^ 1926). The 
^irst dsvicft was simply an old typewriter roller attached to a box 
containing a cylindsr with a sequence of metal leaves- Which, when 
prssBSd by one of four response keys^ would turn the roller to the 
nsxt quastion. By locating the leaves in the slot for the correct 
]:«sponss in a mul tip is* choice question, th6 maghine would rotate 
only WhSn ths corrsct response waft. made. However/ all responses 
inads by the studsnt could be recorded on an attached mechanical 
counter, making it possible to establish a score foi: each "run" 
through the questions. By having the student repeat the set of 
questions Until a. run could be made without an error, the device 
could bs used to teach as well as test. Pressey also invented an^ 
automatic scoring device that had a set of pins projecting through 
the correct answer holes in a standard multiple-choice answer 
shsst; by running' a barjk . of mechanical counters over the sheets the 
pins would activate the counters and provide a score in a matter of 
minutes, Pressey even devised a' chemically treated answer sheet 
that would produce a greezi color for all correct answers and a red 
color for all incorrect answers. These devices were early examples 
of technology in education.. However, Pressey was quick to point 
out that a patent had been taken out as early as 1886 for a machine 
that was programmed to teach spelling. 

In the early 1960*s, Skinner and his colleague^ (Skinnery 
1961; Holland and Skinner / 1961; Linds^ley, 1960) were setting the 
stage for a revolution in education through the re introduction of 
teaching machines and through the development of programmed in- 
struction (Sidman and Stoddard, 1966). Skinner svunmarized this 
work in the Technology of Teaching (1968) and acknowledged the. 
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•*3?Xy work of Pr#»»«y. In his use of technology in educational 
Skinner based his efforta (as he had in his previous wprk on animal . 
behavior) on two major principles.. The first wa9 that bel^sivior is 
lawful an4 orderly. The second yas, that the conditions surrounding 
behavior must be controlled in order to . see its structure and 
developments The emphasis was on the controX of environmental 
conditions as the basis for^ providing an adequate analysis of 
learning, rather than on the control of .the behavior itself. 
Teaching maichinea and programmed, instruction provided the 
mechanisms of environmental control that allowed the opportunity 
to study the lawfulness in the relationship between teaching and 
learning. The principles continue to hold true today and ^re even 
more critical in the area of instruction of severely handicapped 
students than in their application to regular education. 

The teaching machines initially used in regular education 
began with the rather simple devices that Controlled the presen- 
tation of material in some systematic manner, required the student 
to make some type of response, after each frame or item, and provided 
some meahs for allowing the student to determine the correctness of 
the response. One suchf device involved a plastic case which 
contained sponge rollers that were used to turn a succession of 
paper sheets up to a viewing area partially covered with plexiglas. 
The student would i^ead the informal^ion in a given frame, write his 
response, /turn the roller Until the written' answer was under the 
plexiglas so that the correct answer appeared, indicate the Correct 
answer, and move on to the next frame. Subsequent machines were 
motorized with prepunched answer sheets that could accommodate 
four-part, multiple- choice querstions, press-pahel match- to- sample 
formats, and even progreims in which each incorrect response led to 
a different item indicated by the type of error made by the student. 
These formats were predicated upon the abilities of the student to 
read, write, use numbers in a variety of ways, and select answers' 
from among. several that were provided as alternatives. Responses 
made by the student were evaluated and responded to by the. machine 
in subsequent more sophisticated and computer-linked devices. 
Motivatio][i depended upon "knowledge of results" in which formats 
were developed to note the pattern of correct responses. Many of 
the instructional programs utilized either linear (one item after 
another) or branching (different items depending on the type of 
error response made by the student) and were constructed to be as 
free from error as possible. However, the verbal requirements in 
almost ail of these programs and th^ devices used. to display the 
information tended to exclude theise vie rely handicapped person from 
the body of students (largely regular education) with whom the 
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d«vic«9 UMd. Consequently/ a sdmewhat different history of 

tecl>nQl09y emtrg^d to accommodate the characteriotiqs of the more 
severely handicapped student. 

For example, Ferster and DeMeyer (1962) described a highly 
automated envirorunent thp^t was used in making an experimental, 
analysis of the behavior of autistic children. The instruction 
received by the students in this investigation included complex 
.discriminations .and aspects of match*to-sample performances which 
were reinfd^ced with coins that could be used to operate a variety 
of entertainment devices, including, views* of a pigeon and mCnkey 
that performed whQt) their chambers were lighted. The analyses of 
stimulus discrimination and response differentiation made by 
Barrett and tindaley (1962) had direct relevance fqr the education 
of the seve^i-ely handicapped student even though the procedures were 
largely utilized with hon^physically.' handicapped students in a 
research environment. 

The bulk of available literature that was developed in re- 
"Search settings with severely handicapped students over the past 20 
years is not generally available to the local school administrator 
who is- now confronted with the mandate to provide an appropriate 
education for all children. Consequently, one purpose of this 
chapter is to review some of the moris pertinent investigations to 
illustrate the methodology and problems encountered in using 
technology to educate severely handicapped students. A. second 
purpose is to re-emphasize that technology is one method which 
potentially can be applied to provide low->co8t/ efficient « and 
effective educational dpportunities. However, technology in Imd 
of itself is not the m^q^c answer to the multitudinous problems 
involved in educating the more severely handicapped student. Many 
professionals in special *and regular education ere rapidly 
becoming aware that the proven formulas of classrooms^ teachers., 
published curriculum materials, grouped instruction and 
curriculum, and standardized assessmeint procedures ar^ in no way 
sufficient to meet the diverse edCicational needs of the more, 
severely, handicapped student in an appropriate and relevant 
manner. The problems involved in^ educating the severely 
handicapped were anticipated some years ago ..(Sontaig/ Burke, and 
York,. 1973). However, the* frustrations involved in attempting to 
meet the unique instructional needs of this populati6n are only 
beginning to surface (Bricker and Campbell, 1980; Burton and 
Hirshoren, 1979a; 1979b), Instruction of certain types of students 
now labeled as severely handicapped has been Cf major concern to a 
number of researchers /across the country for the past 20 years. 
This body of research literature cannot be ignored in analyzing the 
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•a.,h. to.b*tt«r instruct t\xm mv.mIx h.naio.pped ttud-nt.. 

■ A C*SE STODY IN THE OSB OP TECHNOLOGX 

The Bureau o£ Education for the 8«ndic«pped (now the O.S. 
Office of special Bduc.tiOn) ittued a requeat for proposal to 
contract for a ayatem of telecommunlc.tiona tor. aeverelSr handi- 
capped"' chtldtaa and youth ia 1974 (RrP-74-5). . "The -^^""t 
baaed in part on a meeting apcnso.ed.by the Bureau in 1972 to ^. 
diacuaa problems associated Vith education of sevar^ely handi- 
capped atudents. ^ successful bid was made by the ""i-xsity of 
Kentucky and was followed by a two-year expeirimental effSrt that . 
included many aspects of , technology .(Tawney. 1977) . 

...This ptojfect was initiated to develop a prototype 
transmission- system to link a computer to home 
Dialed learning devices Via s te^^'Phone trans- 
Siaaion BVstem. We proposed that individually 

designed teacSing machines^ Pl""^,^" """^LnSble 
controUed by, the computer, might be a rcM^^^ 

and relatively inexpensive way to reach children 
' 2So were geographically or politically removed 
?rom educational opportunities. CTawney, 1977, 

P- v) -. 

The system consisted Of a minicomputer With 12,000 words of cor^ 
memory, an associated "bank" of electronic logic cards, ..data, 
collection deviaea, and 6 remote stations with telephone communtoa- 
tions linkages and 3 basic educational devices to be used with the 
students. The essential strategy was to make- phone contact with 
the home, have the parents place the child in a position to inter- 
act with the given 'instructional device, and to then link the 
responses of the child with the computer, with feedback provided 
on the quality of the child's responses. During the two-hoUr 
hook-up each day, the child was to be shifted among the three, 
instructional devices to interact with each fot a period of time: 
In this way, a given child could be provided With precise instruc-. 
tion for two hours per day without the necessity of a skilled 
teacher in the home; Six such linkages were possible each day so 
that six different children in a widely distributed geographical 
are. could bfe served from the central station. Civen the fact 
that the average teacher of home-bound children. spends approximate- 
ly 40 percent of the professional day traveling,- an equivalent 
coverage bf these children by a teacher would require about 2. S 
full-'time personnel. This, would require about J- 
for salary, fringe benefits, Snd travel expenses or about. $65,000 
per pupil. Tawney estimated the telecommunications costs, to be 

•.4 1 tiam n lOQ^. such savings wouXq, 
about $2,848 per year per pupil (1977., p. 109) . =»ucn 
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bt imvm$UiV it tvtrything •li. w.r. equal, Unfortunattly, thik 
W»8 not to b« th« CAM* 

TawnVy davisad fiva baaic taaka that could ba uSad with 
hanaicapped young chil<Jran in thair homa«. Tha first waa a double- 
ring itm-pulling apparatus which a young child in a supine position 
could teach and then pull with a required pressure in order to 
strengthen the arms, chest, and shoulders: When the child mat the, 
pressure raquiremant. a tape recorder was aptivatad ,to provide a 
form of reinforcing qonsaquenca of unspecified content. In the 
final report, Tawnay presents the data for tan students who used 
the arm-pulling apparatus. The best results wera .obtained from a 
24-month-old Down's Syndrome child (identified aa I-6-W) who went 
from an average. of 22 pulls ^ar session under fixed reinforcement' 
q£ one reinforcement per pull to 48 pulls per session under a 
fixed ratio schedule of two responses per -reinforcement: Howiver, 
the performance was quite variable aqross sessions^ showing a 
standard deviation in performance of 14 'pulls per ses*ion under 
tha FR i condition to . one of 22 pulls per session Under' the FR Z 
condition. Thus, .Changes, of 30 or more pulls from one 'session to 
the next were not uncommon. .In addition, the. subject's highest 
sustained rate occurred between the 35th and 40th seaaions but of 
a total of 52 seasions, A second good example was shown by a 
42-month-old.child Who was diagnosed as brain damaged (identified 
as student I.13^P). ^^nder the FR 1 condition, this student pulled 
«the ring at. an average of about 30 pulls per session and averaged 
60 pull.« per session under the FR 2 condition. However, during 
the first half of the FR 2 ccjndition, this student averaged about 
68 pulls per session *flth a standard deviation in performance of 
approximately 17.42 /uila. In the second half of the FR 2 sessions 
(14 sessions), onl/ 52 pulls per session with a standard deviation 
of 21.86 pullsSf/re generated. From' an overall perspective, each 
of ^these students was- moving toward .extinction under axisting 
conditions of reinforcement provided by the - automated apparatus. 
This effect can be seen most dramatically with a 30-month-.old 
Child who was diagnosed aa microcephalic (identified as student 
II-Q-U). This student went from an average of 54 pull responses 
in the first 32 sessions of an FR. 1 schedule to about 41 pulls per 
session in the 25 sessions under the FR 2 condition. Thua, sh 
dropped her average by more than 13 pulls per session even thou/, 
she^ould be expected to practically double her rate i4nder the^R 
2 ratio schedule. In addition, six of the last wveh sessd/ons 
used with this student indicated response rates, of under 30 pill 
per session. The' remaining seven chMdr^n for whom data W^c 
included in the final project report fa^^d to show significant 
improvement across sessions 'or demonstrated more emphatic ex- 
tinction efforts. Clearly, the programmed consequences for pulling 
the ring were generally not sufficiently reinforcing to develop or 
sustain this response form across sessions. 
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• An A«n-pttU4n9f mponM, jr#<jujring $ v«ry liinpl* motor for« 
which i» in th» i»#ipQni» )?«p*>?toir«« of ^«o«t young phildr#n, hai 
typically h««n ui«<i by r«M»rch«irmv How«v«r, th» r«l«v»nc« of 

inatructinq a child to pull with him airma from a back-flying poai- 
tion 4# quaationabla froin many parapactivaa and illuatrates the 
• initial difficulty in affactivaly utilizing automated •quipmant tq. 
inateuct anvfraly handicappad atudanta, Tha purpoaa of any auto« 
^mi^ad davica ia to aaaiat tha atudant to laarn or acquirii a form 
of bahavior that ia raquirad whathar or not aquipmant ia availabla 
tof taach that raaponaa ftirm^ Tha praaanca of automatad davicaa 
caxinot ovartaka tha function of aduca^ipn to tha extant that only 
thoaa forma of isahavior that ara poaaibla to- teach thrcugh. equip- . 
mant bfcoma p»J^t of tha atudant'a in^lividualizad * curripulumr 
.Thara la no way of knowing whathar aach of tha studanta for whom . 
data ia raportad in tha talacommunicationa prO;|«ct recaiyed 'arm 
pulling bacauaa tha arm-pulling devica waa one of four pbaalbla 
upparatuaajp vdaaignad for tha project or bacauae each of theae 
atudanta required intervention to learn arm pulling (or to 
strengthen 'the arma) . A second and perhaps mote essential problem, 
however, ia aiao revealed by these data and palates to the problem 
of motivation in the education of the aeverely handicapped* No 
one student la likely to 'acquire forms of behavior without thfi « 
delivery of conaequences that are individualized to the motivational 
conditions of that student. Dalivery of the same consequences, (in ' 
this caae« a tape recording) across students without further 
individualization is not likely to produce increased rates of., 
behavior and will be effective on^y with those^ students whose 
behavior ratea increase as a function of receiving consequences' 
that can be delivered through a tape recorder. Many of the students 
.who are classified as severely or profoundly handicapped demon- 
' strata a nilmber of deficits in primary sensory systems, such as 
viaion and hearing, as well as in the basic motor response system*. 
Use of any automated instructional equipment must be within a 
frame of reference that allows £or the delivery of consequences 
individually tailored to the student's primary deficits; as well 
as to the motivational requirementa. The diversity of the problems 
associated with severe handicaps would generally indicate that 
situationa where identical consequences can be universally provided 
acJToss stuciints are few. 

The second device used by Tawney consisted of a kick-panel* 
which could* be moveH with a required degree of force by a y«?ung 
child placed in the supine position. When the child kicked the 
panel, a tape raborder would play for a brief duration. Only one 
data chart ia contained in the final report for this activity* 
The student was an I8«*montb'->old - infant who had been diagnosed' as 
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brain 4Miii9ta. (idt.n;ti£i*d •« . atudtnt III-2-D). Approximately 27' 
«««aion» vara uaad in thia Activity VI th tha al^udent. In tha 
firat 13 aasalona, tha panel w«a kicked an avata^a of S4 tiwea 
With a atandard deviation of 26,19. However, during the, laat 14 
aaaaiona« the panel' waa kicked an average of only 26' tiraea par 
aaaai^on w3.th a atandard deviation of 18.57. Thia record would 
\atao aignal extinction Jfaaulting from a weak reinforcer repeated' 
dvar too long a pariod of tiiia, . 
. Tha third daVica vaa a thrae^'choice response' panai with which 
tha atudant vaa taught ta praaa tha one panel among tha three that 
vaa iHiUiinated in what vas Called a visual , tracking task* Data 
are raportad for only one of tJ>e students: an IS-month-old young- 
atar vho had baan di_agnosed . aa being m:^crocephalic (identified as 
atudant tl^46-af).- The record of responses w»a taken oyer a 
jpariod of 23 aaaaiona which depicted a range from 14 to 24 ra^ 
aponaas par aession and a standard deviation of 3,. 8 tesponsea. 
Data are represented as total correct responses and no indication 
ia .given as to tha axtent to which the responding is Under the 
control of tha illumination itself » In other words, if the student 
had generated about 60 responses per session and 20 of them ware 
correct bacauaa they coincided with an illuminated panel, a judg-. 
Ment Could be made that the child was responding *at a leve!|L that 
would ba axpactad by chance. In any caae, there i a not "improvement 
acroaa tilniiei for thi a student, * : 

Two procedures were Used with the final device, which was a 
watch- to-ieample format in which tha student was required to pre%s 
one of two panels that matched an upper panel in brightness or. on . 
letters, Tha eyes of a painted clown face mounted above the presa 
panels illuminated when the student correctly matched to sample. 
Six out of six students, represented in thf final report showed 
improvement in matching to brightnesa across sessions. These 
students ranged in age from 42 to 84 . months. Data on letter 
match- to- sample is. presented for five, students with the saine age 
range as those reported in the brightness match. Two of the' five 
demonstrated, learning in this letter-matching task but, in both of 
these cases,, performances were quite variable throughout tha 
sessions reported. " 

Overall, S3 students were referred to the telecommunications 
project aa potential participants. Twenty-two of this groUp were, 
rejected . without ■ subsequent interview because they were clearly 
outside of the program criteria for inclusion — primarily because 
of exceeding agjs reqpiirements. The remaining 31 students were 
interviewed and 13 of the interviewed f amilies . were not acceptad 
into the program because the child was over the age limit, could 
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not r«ipond to nv«il«bX« r«infQ3?cing consequence^i was not handi- 
•cApp«d to th« ttquir^d degree^ or b«cauao family membepa chpse not 
to participate after the proj[ect was 4e scribed to them. The data 
deapcribed In the above paragraphs were taKeu from th« remaining 18 
studente^ altiiough no ijidication Is given as to how many of these 
were included in each oC iJie fit.> procedures. The records do 
indicate that the remote terminals v ore placed in the homes of the 
la participants for periods that ranged from' 26 to 205 days. The 
devices and the remote units were available to the students for 
total of i2249 days but, for a variety of reasons, the number of 
instructional lessons that provided data amounted to approximately 
1045 days or less thwi 50 percent, of the system* s capacity. About 
25 percent of the instructional time was lost due to failure in 
apparatus a third major difficulty in effective utilization of 
technology in educating eeverely handicapped students. However, of 
greater importance is ithe fact that only three out of ten students 
showed improvement in the ring-pull task* no ori^ showed improvement 
in the kick-panel or visual, tracking tasks, and only two out of 
five reported students improved on the lettejc match'^tOf^ sample 
task. Only in the brightness match'-to-seunple task did all students 
included (six) demonstrate improved performances across time. 

A decision as -to whether or not to automate instructional 
equipment in educating severely handicapped student^ that was 
based solely « on a review of data /rom this telecommunications 
project would certainly be negative on the basis of the poor^ 
instructional results obtaineyi with tl^is group of students. 
However, the project demonstrates a number of relevant uses of 
.technology when content and motivational issues are separated from 
tho^e directly related to technology. Instructional materials can 
be programmed *and pre*ented to a student in a systematic manner 
witbout the direct intervention Of a professional. The match-to- 
sample t*aoks in which the student was started in the brightness 
l^ask and shifted to discriminations and matches that are "based on 
letter configurations is a clear extension of procedures used 
successfully by Sidman and Stoddard (1967) with the added touchy of 
Touchette's procedure (1968) fot detecting the point of transfer 
from one stimulus condition (brightness) to another that is^ more 
complex (letter conf igutationis) . Therefore* instructional methods 
and "^procedures developed largely by individuals conducting learning 
research- can be incorporateid into the daily instruction received 
by severely handicapped students in classroom environments, forc^in? 
a . bridge between research and education. . A. third fact is that the 
behavior of a student cah be meaisured automatically in a manner 

that translates qualitative aspects of performance into cfuantita- 
* . • ■ ■ ' ' 
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tlv« in4i<;ti und 4o«s no in an objtctiv« «y«teiii. Ail of the 
Mtaurtt u«td by Tiwnty cQnttintd the important ingredient* of 
QpftCational dtfinitions, in that aucctaaful manipulations of the 
•PP*J?«tu« triggertd a switch which translated qualitative move- 
««nts into .quantitative units. Such direct measures of perfor-. 
ttanCt «r« considertd by »any to- be essential to the successful 
•dUcatiOn of the severely handicapped "{White and Baring, 1976). 
Finally, the consequences of a successful performance c«in be 
automaticully programmed,'' as Tawney and his colleagues did in 
providing th* vibrator, the musical scgmenty and the lighted 
cloirn*! eyes* . However, there are obvious limitations in the us* 
of such automated procedures . when one considers the broader con-* 
text;of fduciitional curriculum for the severely haf*^i^*PP*d« 

An additional issue frequently cited in discussions on the 
use of automated equipment in instructing severely handicapped 
students is that of costs. The telecoitimunications project's 
projectsd costs certainly compare favorably with home instruction 
provided by a trained educator. However, actual costs per pupil 
ot per instructionfil unit mxm not included. Even with considerably 
higher costi^per pupil than projected by the telecomiunications 
proiect, the education of those participating student A would be 
isiss Costly than pr'oviding home instruction (or perhaps in some 
locations thSn providing rssidential services or long-distance 
transportation). To this extent, the cost issues in the use of 
technology to educate severely handicapped pupils must be kept 
separate from the content/ instructional issues. A total educa- 
tional program for a severely handicapped student which included 
only arm pulling, leg kicking, visual tracking, and match- to^sample 
(or selected aspects of this "total program") would be questioned 
in terms of relevance and instructional content, regardless of 
whether the programs were provided by automated equipment or a 
trained teacher or occurred, in the home or in a school. More 
important is ths'^fact that computer costs hav& decreased consider- 
ably Since ld74 when the telecommunications project was initijited. 
More sophisticated, less costly, more adaptable, and more easily 
operated equipment is constantly becoming available. Therefore^ 
any appraisal of codts involved in utilizing equipment and auto- 
mated devices to educate severely handicapped students must, b^ 
made, in relation to an estimate or projection of a constantly 
changing technology. . As the computer "science, field ^offers more 
sophisticated, less costly equipment, the eciUcator will be able to 
use technology to assist in educational • programming which is 
coot-efficient.. However, only to the extent that relevant educa- 
tional instruction can be automated through equipment will the use 
of technology be beneficial to the severely handicapped student. 

\t . ■ ■ • • 
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AlltOKAXINO THI EPUCATIQMAL CURRICUI.tIM 
An ay«i:ii.9«t contuiRtr who h|i> wAtgh^d th# ^Six Million BplXar 
Nan*^ on tttlevlBlOn or who has •xptrlttnc^d th* sr^narKabltt tttchhQ-> 
Xogical achittvttm.ttnts that Qccurr^d to plac* p9opl« on th* moon 
cannot h«lp but b«Xieva that our technological cupabilitiWa for 
djii^Xing With tha problamii of handlcappad atudants fira tmiimitad. 
taBXanc (1979) liata aoma of tha probXams invoXvad in tha Uaa of 
tachnoXogy; including Xow vpXuma bacauaa of tha amaXX numbar of 
po.tanti*X ponsumara^ Inauranca XiabiXity probXama, probXama aaaocl** 
Jtted with marHating and liiaintananqa of apaciaXisad aquipmant, 
difficuXtias in matching tha capabiXitiaa of devica» to tha wide- 
ranging motor and Qognitiv^ difficultiea prepentad by the target 
group of consumete, and the current und rapidXy cjpinging structure 
in tha aXectronica and product. deveXopmant fiaXda^ Aa LeBXanc 
saya: I'AXX the new shiny producta of rapearch are' not w^rth a 
wooden nickeX unXeas they reach and ara found to ba use^uX by tha 
paopXe who need them" or the probXem, in reverse— "Consvuner CharXey 
.buy* a brand new Whoait MarH IX and finds out one week Xater about 
a Whamia I which does a better job and costs Xessl" (X978, p» 4), 
Somewhere between the compXete disregard of techno Xogy in the 
education • of the severeXy handicapped student and the overXy 
optimistic beXief that technoXogy soXyes «XX of our prObXema with 
thia popuxation Xies a uae of equipment ajnd programming capabiXity 
that is efficient, oost-effective, and educationaXXy or personaXXy 
beneficiaX to the handicapped person. 

A second project reviewed for this. articXe was aXso under the 
direction of Tawney (Tawney, X979; Tawney, knapp, O'ReiXXy, and 
Pratt, X979). This project, the Programmed Environments durricuXvun , 
invoXved no automated instruction at alX. In essence^ the vaXida- 
tion report and the published curriculum itaeXf provide relatively 
specific instruction for providing education of severeXy handicap- 
ped students in approximateXy 80 content domains. The areas of 
instruction are those that are more familiar to educators and 
, include seXf-heXp sk^XXs, gross and fine motor training, cognitive 
skiXXs, and receptive/ expressive language. However, none of the 
80 units of instruction include ring puXXs, kicking, matching 
iXXumination, tracking the lighted panel, or matching Xettera, 
OnXy six units out of , the 80 Included in the curricuXiiin couXd bis 
automated in a way that would make the presence of an aduXt or 
trained teacher unnecessary. Identifying objects, people, finding 
hidden objects, finding a source of sound, matching common objects, 
and stimuXating- head stability in the upright position cpuXd be 
automated, although some automations would be fairly difficult 
within a telecommunications system. Hidden objects could be 
projected and then withdrawn in an illuminated' panel device with 



thm student signaXing th« immediate past location of thei event by 
p^resalii^ thm rtXtvant pan«l. Methods for automating hfead control 
h*ve been discussied in previous reports (Campbell, » Br icker, and 
Upp, in preparation; WooXdridge and Russell, 1975). However, 
Tawney and -his colleaguec did not automate a^y aspects of the 
Programmed Environments Curriculum . 

This issue Is critical to the issue of utili^sation of equip- 
ment and automated devices' to educate severely handicapped studeiits. 
First, many curricular skills do not lend themselves to automation. 
Second, automated equipment is a method of instruction but should 
not be the content of any child* s educational program* Severely 
hiindicapped students provide a diverge and often highly indi vidua*' 
liz€»d set of charaqteri sties which are difficult to group accurate-^ 
ly for reporting group effects of any instructional approach. The 
content of any- child's program^ must be individually. validated and 
judged as relevant before Any automation can be utilized. In 
analyzing the Programmed Environments GUrriculUm (or any other 
a*-" the many curricula available for the population of students 
Labeled severely hartdicapped) , an obvious ponciusion is that 
.'■heCG is no point ini automating instructional Content that does 
not benefit the students nor instructional task analyses that 
are not repceaented in a way that the student is able to acquire; 
*:he ok Ills through, standatd practice intervention. ^ 

- REINVENXING A SQUARE WHEEL . 

Educators responding to the instructional pressures provided 
by' severely handicapped students in public school settings may 
inadvertently reyise techniques or procedures that were discarded 
earlier by researchers in the field of handicapped 'children. A 
clear example of this is provided by Zuromski and his colleagues 
with support from the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
First Chance Network. >n early re^iort of their work presented at 
a meeting of the American Psychological Association described the 
use of an electromechanical response device (Zuromski/ Smith, and 
Brown, 1977). A second presentation on a simple discrimination 
learning apparatus was presented at the Eastern Psychological 
Association meeting in 1978 (Accrino and Zupomski, 1978)1. These 
presentations were supplemented by a series of technical reports 
. indicating how to build simple devices (Accrino / undated) and wire 
them' (Taehjian, tindated) as inexpensive contingency devices. At 
first glance^ the devices and their use appeau: to provide an 
inexpensive means of helping a severely handicapped student to 
inte;ja:ct with his environments A closer analysis reveals some of 
the problems involved. 
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. A n^iov proble* with any •qmpm«nt is that it has a raiativaiy 

fixtd w«pbnM riq>iir«m»nt and ©niy-a Umit«dinuabtr of conaaqu«ncaa 

that can b« uaed a» potential rainforc*?:** consequently, the typ# 

of Imaxning involved simply ah incraaae "in an already exiiting 

fpr» of behavior. Thia .is' of small educational rel«va?ic». What 

ZuromsKi states is that: 

.••Theacfeivf stimulation concept has particular rele- 
vance to the institutionaliied chiiaren who typically 
have little control over events of their day. They 
may be fed, dressed, washe^lr sjpoken aboqt but not to # 
aiid left to themselves for the »ost part. . 

Active stimulation programs raiiy very well provide :the 
right tools for institutionalized children to. learn to 
control their environment or to reestablish cohtroi^ 
and thus develop and maintain. a greater awareness of 
themselves in relation to their immediate environment* 
(Zuromski, 1977, p. 2) 

Taken in this light, the equipment is supposed to replace human 
contact (or the lack of it) instead of using the devices to teach 
any progressive sequence of skills. This is ejcaqtly the form of 
devaluing that is seen in so many aspects, of educational and 
therapeutic programming for the severely handicapped. The reverse 
structure would use the people to teach the severely handicapped 
to use those forms of technology that are available %o all bhildten.. 
For example, arm movement that turns on Imman voices could be 
derived from a self -feeding program in which appropriate approxi- 
mations to bring food on a spoon, to the mouth Would result in food 
and social. praise. Actual rather than contrived television controls 
could be used to give the severely handicapped control over that 
form of entertainment and other buttons used to change slide- 
projectors or to hear- stories on tape recorders. However, the 
selection of such entertainment must also be under the control of 
the child, instead of using procedures, as Zuromski has, of simply 
wiring the child to produce whatever the trainer has available to 
turn on or off with the inexpensive switches. Again, as before, 
the same principles of applying automated instructional devices 
with severely handicapjped students in an effective way prevail. 
The equipment cannot be the instructional content in and of itself. 
Rather, technology must supplement or provide the method of in- 
struction. Secondly, "poor" content is not made "better" through 
automation, nor is ineffective, instructional methodology improved 
by automating the ineffective procedures. Zuromski and his col- 
leagues have certainly shared. their equipment designs and inexpen- 
sive devices. However*, without more specific application guidelines 
and procedures, and. applying technology as has been done in their 
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r4r«U Chinee Netwotj^ project, not only has the wheel been rein- 
vented (or perhapa leM well applied to a new population o^t recipi- 
eiit-s}^ but the reinvention is square relative to the overall 
educatidnal and.prog ramming needs of sevei'ely handicapped students. 

. . USJES .OF TECHNOLOGY 

Beginning in the tnid 1960*a an4 stimulated by the work pi % 
number of researchers in the area ot applied-* behavior "wiilysis. 
(Bijou an4 Orlando, 1961; Klngf=AriSitage, ahd Tiltori, I960; Ferster 
.and DeMeyer, 1962; Sidman and Stoddard; 1966) , and the sudden 
.availability df research money derived from P.L. 88-164 for re- 
search in mental retardation, there v;as a rush for the purchase of 
automated equipmentf for research purposes. Stimulus-presenting 
devices, . electromechanical ana solid state loaic; systema, and , a 
widft var?.ety o^^ automatic reinforcement devices including one that 
was specifically adapted for the delivery of M&M candies became 
the basic tools of both research and education (to the extendi that 
education existed for severely handicapped students in the 1960'sy 
with the handicapped population. Some automation was relatively 
^Jimplftf such as in the use of mercury '^switches for^postural . con- 
trol or in the use Of a moisture-detecting circuit for aignaling 
voiding (Watson, . 1968) . Others were quite complex, such as the 
Peabody Automated Multi-Dimenaional Discrimination Apparatus or 
PAMDA (Bricker, Heal, Bricker, Hayes and Larsen, 1969) , which 
could be used to detect and correct a variety of error patterns 
in the discrimination learning of severely handicapped young 
children* This apparatus, in addition to one designed and used 
to assess auditory • functions ojf severely handicapped students 
(Bric^^er and Brlcker, 1969) , can be used to demonstrate some of 
the major applications and problems with complex devices- - - 

One purpose of automation i^ t a accommodate the slow learning 
process and precise teaching requirements of the"^ more " severely * 
handicapped iVarner which often test both the patience and the 
competence of the classroom teacher. An appropriate device has 
unlimited patience and all of the precision that can be programmed 
into the computer-like decision-making apparatus. In the PAMDA* 
there was an automated basis fpr determining whether a student was' 
selecting a single position and if so, to keep the reinforced item- 
on the other side (alternate position) until the student made a 
selection. on the 'Other side, the device could "read" single" and 
double alternation response tendencies of the student and counter 
these autdmatically in order to shift the object selection to the' 
object itself,^ rather than rely on a pattern of shifting position, 
tendencies. The ^PAPpA was wired to provide > buzzer for all 
incorrect responses in association with a variable duration time- 
out procedure. • A set of chimes provided a consequence fdr a 
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cowtct Tt»pQOf# Which wa» corr^Uted with tha immediate delivary 
of a pUcm of 0*nay, # ttfinKmt;. > coin., tokena, or even a small 
•mount of fluid aellvered mutomaticaXly throucrh a diapenfler located . 
beside the atudent.. The device tooH month, to dtsigii; and- buiid and 
then had to be monitored by -a full-time research wistant in 
ordtr to determin* that there were ho malfunctions in the training 
.•s.i6nn. The .ame full-time 'aasiitant could have performed most 
if not fill 'of the. same functions that the device did without the 
month, of delay «i*t frequently occurred because of equipment 
malfunction, in addition, even with a greater number of potential- 
ly Reinforcing consequences used in the PAMDA than those used with 
either Tawney»a or Zuromski's devices, the problem; of sustaining 
motivation aero., seasiona still existed for a large number of the 
severely handicapped students who. .received draining with this 
device. Finally, no severely physically handicapped students were 
included in the groups of children who used . the PAMDA, because few 
would have been able to interact with the machine. 

Simultaneous with the utilization of equipment by researchers 
to asses, and train basic learning skills, such as discrimination 
and match-to-.ample, has been utilization of technology by- bio- 
medical engineering researchers to training selected aspects of 
movement, hearing, and vision. A number of these researchers have 
been involved in various experimentB with physically handicapped 
individuals, most of which have utilized equipment to teach relaxa- 
tion, train pontractions of specific muscles, develop control of" 
unwanted or uncoordinated movements, or teach specific and fairly 
simple motor behavior such as head control, arm f)osition, or foot 
elevation and other components of gait training (Basma;iian, 19^9, 
1975; Connollyr 1968? Harris, Spellman, and Hymer, 1976; Herman, 
1970; 1974). The majority of these researchers have basically 
employed operant procedures using electromyographic readings in 
combination with auditory and/or visual feedback to train physical- 
ly handicapped people to control various aspects of movement by 
conscious contcol. These experiments and their results have typical-; 
'ly not been practiced outside of sophisticate'd research centers 
.and have^not Wn incorporated into basi^ therapeutic practices 
with physically handicapped individuals. Biofeedback ^training of 
these types allows individuala to attend to aspects of their own 
behavior that would ^lormally not be detectable by the individual. 
A spastic individual can' be made awar^e of degree of muscle . tension 
. when the electrical activity accompanying changes irt muscle tension 
is visually 'represented though the EMG" recording. Conscious 
control of the mUscle tensibn can be attempted by^ the individual 
through direct View of the EMG recordings oV through establishing 
pre-set levels or thresholds below which the muscle tension must 
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to* .9on»«iou«ly Jbm«ht und«r cortical control ^ ' Devices aiuch us 
Xlglxtil or foundf can b* Um4 to both "warn** the individual that 
wu«cl«' tension is increasing or to establish the threshold below 
Which the individual must bring muscle tension by "turning off the 
sounds or "turning off the light.** Combitxations of bo^ii positive 
and nagatiya feedback have also been used so that the individual 
fpmiyeA ox^^ form of feedback (for instance, a buzzer)' for incorrect 
responses and another form of feedback (for instance, a light.) for 
correct reaponsea. Although, tha task Or activity being trained 
(lowering muacle tension) differs .somewhat fr<?m more' traditional 
:forrt5.pf learning (such as discrimination training), the proci^dutes 
utilized era quite aiailar and the devices, although technologically 
different, era fUndajMintally Established in accordance with the 
/ sax* expesrimental principles used with the previously described 
PAMDA discrimination learning apparatus. 

Observing and accurately interpreting EMG readings Would be 
an expeedingly difficult discrimination for normal young children 
as wall as for severely handicapped students. In fact, th^e re- 
latlonship.» between extinguiishing or turning on a light and degree 
of muscle tension would be a very complicated task for an individual 
Who had not yet acquired, basic concepts of cause and affect and 
Other sensorimotor relationships. However, providing the degree 
and type of feedback which would be Within the motivational inte- 
rests of the young or severely handicapped child extends -basic 
biofeedback methodology to tha point where motor control can be 
trained in individuals who lack complicated discrimination and 
cause-and-effect relationship^. Such an approach has been used by 
researchers under the title of augmented sensory feedback training, 
u^lng the superimposed toys and other items of interest; for 
example, a child is trained tp turn, on an electric train that will 
activate Only under conditions of decreased muscle tension 
(Herman, 1974) or to hold his head in position in order to hear^f 
music or the radio (Wooldridge and Russell, 1976) or to bear 
weight on his le^^fs for increasing amounts of time in order to have 
a toy car progress around a race track (Rugel, Mattingly, Eichinger) 
and May, 1971). Each of these experimental investigations demon- 
strated increases in tl^e behavior being targeted under initial, 
conditions o^ additional sensory feedback (or reinforcement); and 
each required automated devices in order to activate the feedback 
and to measure the responses of the student oyer time. 

These experiments differ little from the previously mentioned 
automated learning experimental investigations other than along 
dimensions of instructional content and the specific types of 
automated equipment required. In fact, much of the experimen- 
tation with young cerebral palsied students or with the more 
severely handicapped population under . tha title of augmented 



n^mony Wtdl^iGk, «ltJiouqh a dowxiwajfd extension of biofeedbmck^ 
diff«r» littl* from ■om« of th* experimental paradigms Used in 
research with extremely young infants (Butterfield and Sipper Stein, 
1975? Horse, 1974) or, in particular, -to develop contingency 
awaraness tu -yoUug infants. (Watson,. 1966) , However ^ ^ 
required to measure specific muscul,- r activity through use Of $MG 
recordings is somewhat complicated, requires extensive trailing to 
oparate accurat;ely, is 'dependent on type (needle or surface elec- 
trode) ^ and may not be legally usable by anyone but a trained 
physician or technician. These .factors have precluded the 
utilization of biofeedback motor draining on any wide hasis within 
either tha public school pr clinical therapy setting and have- 
largely restricted the sophisticated measurement and training that 
is possible through these procedures to the research setting. 

Despite the difficulties in implementing motor control or 
ski^ll training through automated means, a few investigations 
and/or applications of available etjuipment have been made in 
educational setitinga (Campbell, Bricker^ and Upp, in preparation; 
Inman, 1979) with the more severely handicapped student. In 
general^ several basic principles have emerged which are , not too 
different from earlier attempts to apply technology in the edAca-^ 
tion and training of severely handicapped students. These prin~ 
ciples are worth" repeating, . particularly in light of educational' 
administrators' and " teachers' needs to find something that will 
make th« education and training of this population easier andvmore 
cost efficient. The first of these is that automated equipment 
will not be of value unless it assists in teaching a skill that is 
judged as relevant by othi^r standards of curriculum evaluation. A 
leg-kicking instructional target or one that develops head control 
or increase's arm pulls or. switch closures on a given interface is 
not a meaningful instructional target for a severely handicapped 
student if acquisition of that skill does not systemically lead to 
acquisition of more and more complex forms of behavior. In other 
words, if the student learns to raise .his head to see what is 
going on in his environment "and is then able to maintain that 
degree of head control under normal envir9nmental conditions and 
across various other tasks, the initial skill of increased head 
control is relevant and beneficial to later skill acqiii editions and 
environmental interactions. However, it would be difficult to 
gen^eralize increased leg movements to walking or to any form of 
functiohal mobility, and increased kicking does nothing in and of 
itself to make the severely handicapped student more functional in 
• iiis environment. Similiarly, being able to pull a switch or press 
a panel or activate some other form of interface is not valuable 
to the severely handicapped -student unless that increased form of 
behavior can be chained into a more functional response. To this 



1ind,< ttHQhin? ft ««v»r«iy notorically impaired student to activate' 
a joy stick intttfact %o ^ec*iva conaequencas of music or visual 
stiMulation; or any othar form of sansory feedbuck may be valuable 
if acquisition of that skill will transfer to learning how to 
»anipulate an electric whetjlchair through use of the same joy 
•tick interface V 

The second principle inVjO^lves the • consequences delivered to 
the handicapped student as a function of the automated equipment* 
The consequences provided by any automated equipment aa part of 
»ny relevant instructional task must be individualized C to the 
child and must be of the typo that will produce ah, increase in the 
desired form of, behavior. In our general experimentations with 
use of automated equipment for training very severely multihahdi- 
capped students, we have found that often a meaningful consequence 
cannot be identified and therefore behavior is not under the 
control of consequence eVents. (Campbell, Bricker, and Upp, in 
press; Campbell, Esposito, Simmons, and. Middleton, 1980), Mu^sic 
will not be highly motivating for a student with hearing impairment 
nor Will a visual display of any nature increase the performance 
of s blind student, A student who dislikes M&H candies or other 
forms of food will not readily learn to activate a lever in the 
presence of sound to obtain' the M&H. Although these examples 
appear rather dramatic, the difficulties in identifying relevant 
and motivating consequences, particularly "for institutionalized 
students or young students who have learned to be helpless 
(Seligman, 1975), are a generalized problem in the education of 
the more severely multi -handicapped student (Bricker and Campbell, 
1980; White, 1980), Tlh^ point here is to reinforce that equipment 
designed to train a student to perform a given task through auto- 
mated means can be beneficial only in the presence of a known 
group of events that are motivating or meaningful to that'student, 

A second issue related to consequence^ conditions is one of 
satiation or extinction. In attempts to train head control with 
nine multiply handicapped students, increasing behavior was often, 
extinguished through over-use of often minimally interesting 
conse'qu^ce conditions. Only very well trained staff Were sensi- 
tive to the emerging extinction curve sufficiently in advance, to 
alter the consequence conditions rapidly enough to prevent over-use 
of a given reinforcer. This type of situation is evident in the 
earlier reports of the telecommunications project (Tawney, 1977) 
and is evident* in the limited data reported by Zuromski and his 
colleagues (Zuromski, 1978). Perhaps a more positive way to state 
the problems regarding motivational conditions and automated 
technological training is to s^ that te*chno.logical devices can be 
effective only with severely handicapped students who respond 
(increase behaviors to t.i ''^ types of consequence© which can be 
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iuffioitntiy n,ut;o»mt»d tip be 4tXiy»redl by the «ppmr*tu« being u»«ji 
in training. An eHtremiiXy creatiye prpgramnier mey be able to 

. design individualized coheeguencee for a etudent witb both hearing 
^^d vieuai and motor impairxaent, but the precieipn required may be 

/ eaaiir to deliver through humanl cfontact rather than interaction 
wi th. an inetructional device* 

'^\^ The third iai$ue in the use of automated training devices , with 
eevereXy handicapped peopXei center a on the generalization o£. 
behavior ''which 'is. u)t>,der the control of fixed and contrived conee- " 
quence.e acrose ttvore functional eettings and individuala* Thie " 
issue has hot been well addressed in any, of the literature on use 
.of Instructional technology but is one that deserves particular v 

^ Consideration with severe^ly handicapped people who are typically 
known to have difficulty automatically generalizing a learned 
skill to a wide range of environments. Our ■ limited experiments 
with head control training indicate 'that the increased. head move- 
ments which occur under the control of a specific consegUence 
(like music or visual display) do not automatically increase in 
the.mofe normal and. less contrived environmental, situations where " 
specific consequences are not delivered for increased head move- 
ments. Our inilEial interpretation of this occurrence ia^ that the . 
lack of any generalization seems to occur most often with students 
whose behavior remains strictly under the control of the conse- ■ 
guences or at a primary circular rather than a secondary circular 
or contingency awareness level where behavior would shift to come 
under the control of stimulus conditions. Plaget, (1952) has 
described primary circular reactions as behavior characterized by 
increased responses J.n order to produce interesting consequences* 
However, each cycle of behavior is independent of any other and is 
under the control of the interesting consequences that are pro- 
duced at that? moment "in time so that, according to Piaget, the 
relationship between mbveme^it and consequences is discovered each 
time without relying on previous encounters with the same novel 
consequences. therefore, the initial step often used (and fre- 
quently the only step) in training severely handicapped students 
oji any given task with automated equipment should be attainable 
with any student, assuming that the consequences are, in fact, 
novel and interesting to the child and that the requir>& behayitojrg=^' 
is within the repertoire of the student. An increase in the rJte'. 
of any required response (leg kicking, arm pulling, switch activa- 
tion, head .position,* reduced muscle tension) should be^ possible to- 
the extent that the consequences are motivating. However,, without 
known motivating consequences, there is no theoretical reason why . 
the behavior of the student should change (with or without the use 
of automated instructional devices) . 



■iX^m probUti th«n bttcomfts ont of dsvigning ttxptrimttnts' that 
•htft tht bthtvior of tht.dtudant to tht control of a »timuiu'» 
condition. 1?awnty (1977) did not rtach this, itvtl with any of the 
otudents reported in the final rtport of th« ttltcommunications 
.project and, in fact, the increased responses initially obtained 
be;2*ti to becone extinguished before alterations .were made to any 
great extent in fading • the consequences* Similiafly/ Xnman 
(personal communication) has reported dif^lcu^tiys in maintaining 
improved performance of cerebral palsied advSlta across time even 
when those adults should have been able to internalize the stimulus 
of an internal ^Vfeeling" of less muscle tension or were able to 
revioual,ize a "mental picture'' of turning off a light stimulU's, 
The important point here io that the function of* education for 
aovoroXy handicapped students is to instruct theA* .students to 
perform behavioriAl s^cills that will enable them to become morjb 
functional as adults. Increased head control or any other behavior 
that does not ultimately lead to independent skill performance 
within an environment that does not include automated equipment Is 
of little value in the long run to the severely handicapped person. 
The positive aspects of automated training devices fr^equently 
diminioh when the equipment becomes just one more aspect of the 
task training which will hswe to be faded in order that the student 
may demonstrate the akill in a true functional sense. 

THg FUTURE OF TECHNOLbGY 

There remain many forms of technology that have appropriate 
use in training severely handicapped students* A head-position 
device that uses a mercury switch is a good means for signaling 
the teacher (and the student) that the head is in the proper, 
(precise) position for the student to be given access to a spoon 
by the teacher for self-f eeding. In fact, ^ the value of such 
devices may be more related to informing the teacher or trainer 
than to specifically training the student. Automated communica- 
tion ^devices (Vanderheiden and Grilley, 1975) can be devised for 
using such dramatic technical factors as eye-pointing or head 
position or head position changes to activate scanners or printers 
or other forms of computerized technology. Electronic musical 
instruments and magnet-based sketching boards give, immediate 
feedback without being isolated from their normal purpose and use. 
However, in the vast majority of. cases, these uses of technology 
Chould be Jtnovm and used by professionals and parents working with 
the severely liandi capped person. They are not "special" tools but 
are some of the tools that should be used by all people who are 
involved in estsJolishing and delivering programs for severely 
handicapped students. " * 
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«• titkvm |itttwp€«<i to limit thiu clx»pt«r to « rtpojct of t«chno- 
lqgid»i und tutomttta atvi^t* in J?*X*tipn to tttining tha ••v»r«iy 
hamatcipptd *tua«nt to perform > d«£intd aXilX* Howtvar, tliert 
•r* other, »or« qommon . u««« of tachnoXogy both With ■tvaraly 
hixidicaippad atudaht* as veil as in education in gtnarai* Tha^a 
form* of technology *ra known, avai labia, and markatad by a variaty 
of agenciea (such- aa the National Aeronautics and Space Admini-* 
dtration) and compania^v Available forma of technology includa 
alactric mobility davice^a, communicationa devic^is, spacialiaed 
switching unit a that allow control of environmental gonditiona 
(such aa changing ^ thermostat or turning ^on a television or 
atova), and protection and insti^uctlonai devicea that operata 
through mi croswitches and radio transmission, Varioua forma of 
computer-assisted instructional devices and teaching machines 
(although perhaps not appropriately programmed, for content fOr 
severely handicapped students) have also had wide use in general 
education. /However, while individuals working with severely 
handicapped students are designing elaborate training apparatuses 
to teach the student * specific skill, there are thpusands. of 
physi cally involved students wi thout appropri ate wheelchai rs , 
Hundreds of cerebral palsied students who could talk (without 
training), simply with the addition -of a communication device, go 
without this known fOrm of technology that would enable these 
students' to possess immediate , abilities to interact with the 
individuals in their environments and to participate in more 
normal forms of education. While the immobility of -m^ny physically 
handicapped students is used as a reason-^for lack of inclusion in 
mpre normalised environment*, these same students go without the 
oimple technological ' devices that would provide instant mobiliT^y 
in at least selected aspects of their physical enyironn^ents . The 
costs of such devices are frequently used as»a reason for* lack of 
purchase, but lack of information about 4vailabili,ty^-1&ippli cation, 
and use of appropriate technological aids is more often tHo deter- 
rent. Our current national stance in relation to teohiglogy is 
that utilization is costly and non-bepef icial over the lorfg term. 
Educators and therapists frequently have limited knowledge of the 
forms of technology that have been developed in research, engineer- 
ing, and specialized centers and are available nation-wide^ 
Parents and school administrators, as well as other professionals, 
lack the financial resources or information to secure appropriate 
technological aids for the severely handicapped students whp ^ould 
benefit from the more simple forms of technology. The point here 
is that the field of severely handicapped education may rtot need 
more technology than is already developed, and a focus on obtaining 
those devices that will at. least produce mobility and communication 
for physically, handicapped students should be. basic to evfery 
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♦atlG^tsion*! *p^P3r*m. To . ^nsur* that ^very student who couxa 
htMtit tJ^dm ■p«Oi»U««d adaptive a^d copununication equipment 
jreceiv«e thaiE:. •qpiipm«nt wpuld fee an important «tep . forward in 
applying technology to generalized education of severely handi- 
capped students. 

Utilisation q£ technological de.vices "to tiain students to. 
iperfoi^ specific skills : inust retain a strategy of fir«jt using 
highly trained and interdisciplinary professionals ■ in*" clearly 
specified demonstration activities tc show how and what special 
activities can be used to develop and sustain age-appropriate 
forms of behavior that meet the criteria of ultimate function. 
Neither machines nor other, less specific forms of instruction 
should be substituted in this process until relevant curricular 
content for severely multihandicapped students has been better 
defined and specified; Machines should be used in this effort 
only "when their function dearly adds to the efforts of training 
personnel. . To date, the evidence is fairly clear that even our 
best professional efforts with multihandicapped students produce 
only mixed benefits (Bricker and Campbell, 1980). The old adage 
pertains — a computer is only as effective as the individual who 
designs the program and tells the computer what to do, We cannot 
expect 1:e«;hnology to accomplish what professionals have been 
unable to produce — relevant- curricular content for Riultihandicap- 
ped students, effective training strategieA, and improved behavior 
that Will enable thq^ severely handicapped student to function 
meaningfully as an adult,. 
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SmVICS 0]^|V£RV^ THE QUESTION OF CATEGORIES 

TiMOdiy Fqx Mid Oout Gue« 
UiiKwiityofKaiMM 

SchoQl districts mcvomm the coimtry have typically provided educa- 
tional prograiia for handicapped children in isolated settings on 
the basis of catagdrical educational formulas. -Universities and 
collages have developed teacher training programs in response to 
.th» deaiandv of public school eyatems^ again following a categorical 
approach to. defining exceptional children, tThis Ohapter will 
atteJspt to assess the relationship between cat^igor^'es of excep- 
tional children, the educational programs derived frpm these 
categories* and the teacher certification requirements used to 
Keat these programming needs. More specifically, we will address 
th» edueetional Validity of identifying even more specific cate- 
goricel designations within a severely handicapped population, and 
:discuss poeeible alternatives to this approach^ 

In accowplishin<r this task, the chapter will include a brief, 
historical review of special education in this coxintry (portions of 
which are paraphrased from the excellent review, by Reynolds^*and 
Birch, 1977), a discussion of current classification assumptions 
and practice e, the role of the U.S. Office of Special Education 
(formerly BEH) in extending subcategories within the larger se- 
verely handicapped category during the past decade, and alterna- 
tive approaches to a categorical service delivery model for se- 
verely handicapped individuals. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

The first organized educational program for exceptional 
children (The American Asylum for the Education and Instruction of 
the Deaf) was established in 1817^ in Hartford, Connecticut. In 
1829, the first residential school for the blind was established in 
Watertown, Massachusetts, followed in 1859, by the first resi- 
dential school for persons with mental retardation (Massachusetts 
Schoal Idiotic and Feeble Minded Youth) in South Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

These first organized arrangements for the fedUcation of the 
■ ■ ■ i ■ • ^ 

handicapped were patterned after the residential schools of Europe 

that tended to.be narrowl'jyt categorical in nature. Each residential 

school- prepared teachers for specialized work within the specific 

residential Setting through oii-the-jqb training programs. Teacher 

roles were necessarily defined categorically, as a function of the 
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«y«ttim« thof «ftr]Ly t««i4*ntiiix programs dominant p«tt«tn 

of spsci&l •ducation that waii to davaXop in tha Vnltad Stataa ovar 
tha n«xt aayaral dacadaa to tha praaant timaa* 

DUfing tha aarXy 20th cahtuty^ apacial ciaaaas and pxiblic day 
achoola vara aatabliahad on. « Ximitad baaia, Tha amarging day 
achooX programa wara depandant upon tha previoualy aatabUahad 
rasidantiial gchooXa for guidanca^ curricula* and taacl^ar prapara- 
tion. Vinaland Ttaining School in Naw^araay/ for axampla, bagan 
aummar, training programa fpr taachara of tha mantally ratardad .in 
X904« ThaSa aarly programa (which providad minimal aarvicaa at 
best £or a limitad numbar of handicapped childran) vara modalad 
after those devalopad in the residential schoola. On tha basis of 
existing practicas, it waa assumed that axceptional childran 
ahouldba aducated by apacial teachara in special sattinga. 

In tha 1920' s and 30*8, formal teacher preparation. programa 
were begun at Such univarsities as Wayne State Teachera Coliega of - 
Coiumbia'and Eastfarn Michigan at Ypailanti. These teacher training 
programs wara also modeled after those developed in the residential 
schools. ** 

l||lcial education programs developed slowly until after World 
War XI when societal changes began to . emerge within the United 
States. Social influences, including the civiX rights movement, 
prompted the organization of speciaX interest groups such as the 
NationaX Association for Retarded ChiXdren (X950) and other parent 
and chiXd advocacy groups. These groups provided the impetus for 
civiX court action and the passage of legisXation that set the 
stage for the expansion and improvement of special education 
programs. Large-scale pubXic schooX programs and teacher training 
programs at major universities were organized in response to this 
increasing pxibXic pressure. The number of categories of excep- 
tiohaX chiXdren aXso increased to accommodate chiXdren who did not 
fit into the existing categoricaX designations (e . g. / Xearning 
disablXitiea). 

Even with the massive effort foXXowing World War II, hundreds 
of thousands of handicapped chiXdren and youth were stiXX system- 
icaXXy excXuded from pubXicXy supported educationaX programs. 
-With the passage of PubXic Law 94-X42 in X975, free, appropriate' 
pxiblic education within the Xeast restrictive setting was mandated 
for alX chiXdren regardXesS of their particuXar handicapping 
condition. The major impact of PubXic Law 94-X42 haa been a maaeive 
increase In educationaX programs for previousXy excXuded chiXdren 
and youth. Of eguaX importance haa been the creation of the 
IndividuaXized, EducationaX Program that requires that each 
individual student be provided educationaX services based upon his 
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QV h*^' uniqu« indivi<Ju»4 •ducat ional naada. public. r»aw 94-142 doei 
not raqui£'« 'airvic«» ta> ba provida4 on tha ba«ia ot categorical 
dafinitiona of axcaptionality, Thia aatabliihea catagoriaa only 

-for purposes.of monitoi^ing and atata accountability. 

Although one outcome of P.L. 94-142 haa -been the creation of 
new* catagoriaa of exceptional children (e.g., severely multi- 
handicappad) r it haa alao la£t tha door opan for tha creation of 

mora noncatagorical aervlca delivery models of aducatipn <c.f, 
Aqiulina, .1976, and Ballard and Zattel, 1977, for more detailed 
information concerning P. t». $4-;i42y. . 

CURRENT CIASSIFlCATIOt^ PRACTICES " 

There ar* currently two distinct educational service delivery 
systems ih operation within tha United Stataa</. Tha majority of 

. ■ . . . . ■ '. ■ . t^ 

States are educating children under ^tha .mora traditional cata- 
gorical educational model/^^^hi'ia saveral Statea have ac^opted a. 
service deliveiry model that has been termed ^noncatagorical. A. 
rec.ent surv^y"(Belch, 1979) indicated tiiat 11 states currently, liava 
^nonc'ategbricaX. certification reguirsments for teachers Of the 
handicapped; i«e., teachers are not designated by t^raditional 
categorical titles such as emotionally disturbed, mentally re- 
tarded, blind/ and so on. These teachers receive generic 
training that enables them to teach children who present problems 
representative of several different categorical designations. The 
ll states that currently offer noncatagorical teacher certifica- 
tion aye: Connecticut, District of Columbia,' Idaho, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Vermont. Twelve states that currently do not offer noncata- 
gorical teacher certification are reported to be heading in that 
direction: Alaska, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska^ New Mexico, North Carolina, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Washington, and Wyoming. The remaining 27 s.tates, indi- 
cated that they currently did not offer noncatagorical teacher 
certification nor did they intend to adopt that model. 

m light of the current controversy over the categorical 
versus noncategorical educational model, it would seem appropriate 
to look more closely at the general characteristics and assumptions 
of each model. Within the categor4cal educational model, children 
ar6 sifted into a vatiety of-categdries based upon their apparent 
major handicapping conditions. They are^ then assigned to 
classrooms with other students of the same category. The homo- 
geneous grouping of students for instruction is deemed- to be in the 
beat interest of the children. Teachers, legislative funding 
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■XV . UnaCci»pt«bXt learning »nd/or behavioral problem* axe 
assui9*<i td be eurface aymptoma of some presumed (in many 
caaea>ijit«rnal paychQlogical disability; 

Zr A child* a failure in regular claaaroom i« /due. to 
4efidiencie» within the child and not the aducatibnal ayetem; 

' ' ♦ * ■■■■'■'»' 
3 . Homogeneoua groupings of atudenta are in the beat in- 
. tereata of children* Therapy or intervention atrategiea ar* 
similar for all learning diaabled children, for example, but 
are not aimil»r for other catagoriea of children; 

4". Only teachers trained to tteach children from each cate- 
gory have the ski 11 a necessary for educational programming. 

A list of current categories for exceptional children is in- 
cluded in Table 1. . 

■. ' ■■ " ■ t> 

TaWal * 
Common Cat«aoffit» for Idtntifyina gxctptionil ChHdrtn 
Tniln«Mt MM)1tU\rRttviM Sr?* 'j^^iT^n,^ h«i 

CDhiimin(»tiofiDi»rd«ri ^T^T^? 

DMf-Miiid QiftKl/TaltntKl 
HwdofHtarlAf • NturbJofkaHT^Iinpilnd 
Viwtily Imptind ifilopwnaitd . 

EmotkMMKy DbturM «pMch Impilrtd 

OrthoyMlkatly Hm ikapytd , ' . ^ 

In recent years there has been considerable concern among 
educators pertaining to categorical education practices. Of major 
concern has been the possible detrimental effects of labeling 
children and segregating them from the mainatream of education by 
means of these labels. The "anti-labeling" movement has been a 
major impetus towards noncategorical education. Objections to 
categorical education have include-d the following (Gardner > 1977):' 

1. Special class placement isolates exceptional children 
. from normal peers atid experiences; 

2. Labeling children results in stigmatizing the child that 
might .result in loss of seli^-esteem and lowered acceptance by 
others; 
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^ 3# Tfetr* 4s. iitti« #vid«nc« to «uipport the practice of 
^Sttoupina «tud«nt» by nbuity x«veisj 

4» Btildly retarded children make as much progresa in regu- 
lar claes rooms ss in special" eciucation classrooms; 

5. Special class arrangements inappropriately place the 
responaiibility for academic failure on, the child instea'd'of 
the schools or teachers; 

6. Thjp existence of special classes enc<Jurages the mis** 
^ placement o5 many children; especially minority children; 

' • ■ <i • ■ . . • •, 

7. Diagnostic and related program placement priictices may 
cohtribute to, and possibly create many of the problems they 
were d^ssigned to solVe; .. " 

8. Onc0 a child is labeled and isegregated/ it is difficult 
to regain his/her original status of beingf normal; 

.9.. tabeling sets into action a^eif-fulfilling prophecy; 

10. Children left in the mainstream have fewer Opportunities 
to form deqirabl<>;atti^ty|(a^ towards handicapped children; 

11, Hbmo^enedus groUpirig of students increases the pos- 
nihility of learning additional inappropriate behayi^ors, 

The noncategoricsl educational model was conceived as 
possible alternative to the traditional categorical model in light 
of the' above concerns.. Within this system, categories are* not' 
altogether eliminated. Labels for children are .eliminated^ but 
labels for^ edUcational placements remain . For. example, placements 
may be identified as regular class, regular class with •'special 
education support, academic special education, and basic ' skills 
special education. Children are placed along this, or a similar 
continuum, according tp their assessed individual educational 
needs and not according to diiigno^ti'c labels. Within a. noncate- 

gorical educational system one may find children who, under the 

■ p - 

traditional model, would be labeled as mentally retarded, deaf- 
blind^ emotionally disturbed, or orthopedically handicappe^d. All 
of these children may be placed in the same classroom within the 
noncategorical system. Basic assumptions . of a noncategorical 
educational model include the following-* 
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1.. Each student represents £v unicjue set of learning prob- 
lems and educational goals that must be met according to 
his/her Individual needs. The homogeneous grouping of stu- 
dents along categorical lines is counterproductive to this 
ideal; ' . ' , ■ : ' . 

^57. 
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• A child' » f liiXmrii in an tciUP«tion«l ptogram i« diie to the 

tducAtiontl ayittm and; HQt tha chi^^ . 

.."3. Sttatagie* for ttaching" childran with yariou» handle- • 
- capping conditions arft aor^ similar than diffajrant. Koncata^^ 
goricaX adlUQfttional systams Will be discUssaid in more depth in 
subsaquant sections of this qhaptap^ 

♦ *■ ■ . . ■ ' * 

ANALYSIS OF BEH FUNDED PROJECTS IN ' 
. XSE AIIEA QF THE SEIVfiRELY HANDICAPPEd 

During the years 1975-1977, the Bureau of the Education for 
tha Handicapped (now. the U.S^ office of Special Education) issued 
contracts to service providers of severely handicapped <:hildren 
and youth based upon subcategorical. di-ffarentiations within the 
more ^general category of severely handicapped. Tha subcategorical 
designations were s^resfied^n an effort to spark the in1:ereat of 
fiarvioa providers who previously had not talcen advantage of the 
monies* available through BEH to develop innovative educational 
opportunities for severely handicappeidU children and^ youth. The 
contracts made available to service providers were directed at the 
following aubcategories of severely handicapped children and 
youth:* * 

1. . programs for* Severely/Profoundly Retarded Children 

Birth Through Early Childhood (RFP-76-21)'; " 

2. Programs for Severely/Profoundly Retarded Youth (RFP- 
76-22); ' 

3. Programs for Severely Handicapped Children and Youth 
with Auditory Impairment as One of Their Primary Handi- 
capping Conditions (RFP-75-14); 

4. Progreuns for Severely Handicapped Children with Visual 
Impairment as One of Their Primary Handicapping Condi- 
tions (RFP-76-20); ^ ^ 

5. Model Projects for Deaf Blind Children and Youth (RFP 79- 
35); 

6. Programs for Severely Handicapped Children with OrtW- 
pedic Impairments as One of the' Their Primary Handi- 
capping Conditions (RFP-76-19)? 
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7« yr<>(5iir«|il» for 3»V«r«Xy Handiciipp«4 children and Youth 
. Vith ISmOtiontl Dl»tutlpanc« at Ona of. Their Primary 
Handicapping Condi tiont (RK;P^77^11) , 

9 ... 

. For thm purpoff* of this analysis^ 'final reports from five 
»(wi»X project* w«y« »«ct^ available for review. The five projects 
«d4re«»ed thewaeXvea to levereXy handicapped children within the 
foXXovin? •Ubcategoriest viauaX inpairments/' auditory impai r- 
Kent deaf -^bXlnd, X»lind< and enotional disturbance. 

.When r^vXewlhg the available project iteports* an attempt waa 
made to atiiess the validity- of assigning subcetegorical defini*^ 
tions to the severely handicapped population. More specific 
queati^QB incXuded the following: - ^ 

X, Do, we currently have the ability to differentiate be- 
tween aiubcategoriea of severely handicapped individuals? 

. 2. Are curriculum areas that have been identified for each 
cate^Origal group markedly different? ^ 

•3* Are different inatructionaX techniques and methods of 
documenting progress necessary for each subcategory? 

4. Are different evaluation and assessment systems neces- 
sary for each subcategory? 

5. Are required educational settings different for each 
siibcategqry? 

6» Ajfe training programs for professionals interacting with - 
students from the different subcategories markedly different? 

7. Are subcategories realistic, given the low incidence of 
these students in any one school district or area? 

The traditional categorical educational approach/would imply 
that model demonstration efforts for the. various subcategories of 
severely handicapped children would be more different than simi- 
lar. It further implies that therapy or intervention strategifss for 
children within the same category should be different. If the 
above tquestions are answered for the ^ost part . "yes, " the same 
validity for subcategorical groupings may be asstimed. If the above 
questions are answered for* the most part "no, " then the validity of 
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^i^ouping ««vtr»ly hiin<Jip»pptdl oHiXdrea 4.nt& subcategoHee. should 
b# «#riou»ly qu#»tion«<lw V . 

fiueatiog l i bo w* curyently haVe the ability to dif f erenti- 
at» between subcateqoriea of severely handicapped individuals ? jtn 
order to. »aaeiss this question^ it' isr necessary to firs^ exaAiine our^ 
preeenl; ability to differentiate se\ ^rely ha;ndicapped indiyiduai«» 
from all other handicapped persons, Federal and statW g^iyernnientat' 
attempt to di'^ferentiata populations of handicapped lndivi||^iftls 
throU^rh definitions that identify^' ma:Jor physical, sensory, and 
behavioral Q characteristics ot each, •population. "^^4 
characteristics of each individual are then matched to the defini- 

0 • • • • • ' . 

tion of a particular population^ for the purposes of classification. 

The definition curt'ently in u^ by the U,S, Office of Special 
Education (0$E) to define the population of severely handicapped 
individuals is not sufficient* to define a discrete population o^ 
individuals. (See Table Z for the definition of severely handi- 
capped in uise by OSE). When r«|^riewing the current OSE definition 
for severely handicapped/' several' problcijns become apparent. 
First/ this definition is of the ^may be" variety: "Severely 
handicapped children may possess severe lai:^guage and. . Accord- 
ing, to one analysis provided by Sontag^ Smith, and. Sailor (1977)/ 
statements in the form '*may be c1iarac«i:ized by" become necessary 
when aidefinition relies upon a set of sufe^^^tive variables with 
which to characterize a discrete population. The "may be" state- 
ment greatly increases the probability of an error in identifica- 
tion of the false positive type, i*e./ a child from a different 
population is identified as severely handicapped and is served 
inappropriately because he/she shows at least one of the identified 
characteristics within the definition. 

Another potential problem with this definition is that it is 
directly related to services "traditionally provided" by regular 
and special education programs. The term "traditionally provided" 
assumes^ that services provided by regular and special education 
^programs across the country are uniform. This assumption may be 
grossly in error. Traditional services provided ^ih Lawrence/ 
KansaS/ may be very different from^services traciS?ionally provided 
in Burlington/ Vermont/ or Concord/ California/ or Atlanta/ 
Georgia/ or in any other region of the United States. A child who 
fails to progress in a traditional special education program in one 
district/ and is thus labeled severely handicapped^ may succeed in 
a traditional special education program in another district and not 
be labeled severely handicapped. Errors in identification must be 
expected when the attempt is made to ident£'fy a discrete population 
of individuals by their success or failure in educational programs 
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Ptfinltiont of Stvwty Hindkapped ChMckw md Vadow »ibcrtHOri»t 





lyfcmniry 


SEVERELY HANDWAPfED 


Wl-m VISUAL IMPAIflMENT 


hM«4iii lilt liiMcx iMr ^hytiMl, PMIM 


ythm vWid impiniwnt It mm Qf iMr prlmvy 


•n4 m«4 W iwvlM bfywMl AMt wt 1r«M< 
■•mw^lf piwfwiwi ^ n^^w ^^^^ . 
pro|r»mi> w4ir M NMKiiiite iMr fuN pMmM 
for MwfMl wni wwiwiwiful |WfHi»«iton ki iNtoty 




, wid f>f iMf ^iiKilhwit. » « • ^ ^ ' 


WITH AUDlTOflY IMPAIMMNT 


mimkar^f ahMriM) Mwvion wah ■■: fallwf r^fMnd to 
iKOfiMtnwil ncM lUfnuH, MlfHiMlllrthMi.iMt-^ 
mwUff ititioA <if kitWM wid protongMl iMn#«r|MlriHM« mm! 
tlw Umnm ttf ru^IminlKy formi M vtrfcM MfilrAlt* «nri 


Mmm MirfHwy ImpilniiMlB It pm of thtk 
prliMry iMTiMf^ MorfMom. 


Wrm OnTHOPEPlC IMf AinHKNT 


Wmm orthOo^JmpaktMnt on« sf 4^ 
primary hM««Mi{iHlf(m#tftfWt 




WITH EMOTIONAL DISTURiANCE 




WlH> haM an amotioml dtotwtaiMa a« a iMmlHV 
. hamiiaappihf aaiMlMoii. 




Emotiomt dlMurlMiMa mMM'a aMidMarraxhlbM^ 
ona or rifiw* of thft foKM^nt ahara^titiai OMT a kmf 
lwrMoftlm«aiKlto«iMrM4w«a: anlmMHtylo 
karn whMi Mfinot ba axirfaM liy IntaHactual, wmory . 
or haalth fcctori; an IfiaMlity to kuiM or maifitifn Mtii' 
factory kitarpartonal ralatlonibiH ¥rHh paari and toadiar»« 
lnappitt»rlatotypaa of bahavtor orfaaNntaundar nornial 
ckainwtoneN; a flanaral iwvailtfa niood of unhanilnaM or 
dapraMton;or a Mancy to davalop tdiyilaal yymfrtomi. 
palm or faalftaMOiiatoil wHli parional or Mhoot proWamii, 
Iba torni biatodat eMMian who aro aahkopliNnia 6r aittMo 
lha torm doto not Irtcludff ihildrfn who ara locMly mal* 
adjuitod butnot amofionalty diftorlMil. 
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t«bto 2 (ContkHMd) 



Ompry " . 




SfVERELY^nOFOllNDLY RETARDED 






DEAF-SUND 
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ihmt rt«y b« vii»tly different in t^nns of the quantity and quality pf 
Bmvvice^ providfdl. 

The definition of deaf-blind children is similarly deficient 
(Table Z) - According to* thia definition, A child can be claaaifi^d 
aa deaf -blind (and be eligible for fundin^r appropriated for the 
education of deaf -blind children) only if he/she is exclufded from 
what couid bo viewed, aa a lesa restrictive educational ^program . 
Ttiis definition is also directly linked to the child* a- failure in 
traditional special education progreuns? i.a./ children are 
classified as deaf-blind if "they cannot properly" be acconunodated 
in cp.ecial education programs solely for the hearing handicapped 
child or the visually handicapped child. M with the definition 
of severely handicapped> the qujility of tha special education 
programs traditionally provided plays an important rolo in the 
detBrrairiation of whettfer or not |i given child will ba .clasaifiad 
deaf-blind. 

The definitions of subcategories of severely handicapped 
individuals further complicates the problem of accurately as- 
signing individuals to a given categorical classificati-on- For 
exaiTtple, the definition of severely jiandicapped children with 
emotional disturbance (Table 2) is also oi the "may be** variety, 
with the precise wording changed to read "exhibits one or more of 
the following characteristics." It is interesting ^o.note that the 
dofinitlon includes a disclaimer that excludes "children who are 
sbcially maladjusted but not emotionally disturbed. " 

In regard to the identification of persons with emotional 
disturbance, Kauffraan (1977) stated: 

"Th€jre are currently no tests that measure personality, 
adjuotment/^ anxi'ety, ^or other relevant psychological con- 
structs precisely enough to proVide a sound basis for defini- 
tion of emotioi^al disturbance . Reliability and validity of 
psychometric tests are not adequate for the purpose of divid- 
ing the disturbed from the non-disturbed ...Direct observa- 
tion and measurement. . »have not resolved the issue. . .There is 
no consensus among teachers or psychologists regarding the 
frequency o'f a given behavior (e.g. hitting a classmate) that 
indicates emotional disturbance. 

In light of the controversy regarding the ability to dis- 
tinguish emotionally disturbed individuals from nondisturbed 
individuals, it would seem to be even more difficult to distinguish 
emotionally disturbed individuals from social maladjusted 
individuals. 
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mm if^ViHWing tXm definition, of c.tegorie. for nmvmvly 
h*hdl€«pp«d With auditory ittp«irm«nt« and aaveraiy handic.ppad 
with visual i»pair«anti. tht quaition of raUabiiity and Validity 
•of diagnoais muat also he raised. Tha datarmination of tha axtant 
of visual and auditory loss by standard opthwnology and audiology 
testing procedures is not possible for the majPrity of persona 
qlassified as severtly handicapped. Aaseaamenta tend to rely upon 
. anctedotal information from parents and teachers. Although this 
type of infonnati<Sh may he reliable in many instances, there is 
much room- for a misdiagnosis and for the posaibiUty of assigning 
the child an inappropriate label and educational program, The 
ensuing educational program may emphasize the use of Hsual and, 
tadtual iJraining to ti^e exclusion of auditory training aince the 
child was labeled "deaf." In reality, the Child's hearing toecha- 
nisms might be intact and he/ahe had not ef factively learned" to 
vse auditory skills. In this case, the appropriate educational 
program would have included intensive auditory training in an 
effort to maximiise the use of existing auditory sMlls that the 
Child possessed but* did not use effectively. Extreme care must be 
taken so that the assigning of a categorical label does not pre- 
clude appropriate prMfranming. 

-The definition of* severely/profoundly retarded used by OSE is 
exactly the same as the definition for severely handicapped. (See 
Table 2 for the definition of' severely handicapped). In effect 
every child Who is classified as severely handicapped can also be 
classified as severely/profoundly retarded (by definitibn). This 
means that a child who fits the definition for severely handicapped 
with emotional disturbance also fits the definition of 
severely/profoundly retarded. Thus, a major inconsistency exists 
for those who -f eel that retardation and erftotional disturbance are 
different phenomena. /^"^-^^^ 

On the basis of definition and the current difficulties in 
. assessment, a child could very'easily be placed within any number 
of categories at the convenience of professionals (or available 
programs), and not on the basis of the actual handicapping condi- 
tions. If there in validity to the supposition that children with 
Similar. handicaps require similar treatment and education within 
homogeneous groups, then practices of subcate^orizing within the 
more general category of severely handicapped would seem to be 
doing as much harm as good. Those children who - are inaccurately 
categorised may not • be provided appropriate programs. A more 
useful practice would be to develop educational programs based upon 
demonstrated educational needs and not categorical labels that may 
bsabased upon tenuous diagnostic information.. 
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©'•«t^5]P;.^^^^^ aiggimjag »£5M :th»t hiivg hpmn identified 

&S SSgh fHfei*lm^<-*J a^ouB markedly different ? 3aa«d upoa t^e 
review of five project reportif jsade available, it i» apparent that 
currlculim areas addreaaed by each projeqt are more .imilar than 
diff^wt. (Refer to Table 3 for a description; of the«e pro- 
jects by the population of studenta they reported to «erve,) 
Pour of the five projects included instrdction in the ^reas of 
language/ comaunication, social, and Sftlf-help/behavior (the 
project for blind children only 'stresses visual stimulation 
ywitbin the project report). Three of the five projects identi- 
.'fied the areas of acadeinic Skills and vocational skills. Two 
l^ojects identified motpr and cognitive skills and one project 
l^entieied recreation skills as program areas. 

Specific differences in curriculum areas reported by the 
Various proiects may be due to various factors. For example, a >- 
project servicing very young children may not include Vocational' or 
,r.:tecreation gkiU training Xn the curriculum. Similarly, a project 
serving all ambulatory children might not include motor skill 
training ^ithin the curriculum. It can be assumed that at some 
point in the lif* of a handicapped individual ;( from birth to- old 
age) each of the curriculum areas represented within the projects 
reviewed would be an appropriate area of attention,, regardless of 
the individual's handicapping- conditions. There is no evidence 
from the model projects reviewed that would support the Supposition 
that a child within one subcategory of the severely handicapped 
population would need training in a curriculum area different from"' 
those needed by>children in the other subcategorical groupings, 

Question 3; Are different instructional techniques and me»- 
thods of documenting student progress necessary for _each subcate- ■ 
.32rij? As can be observed in Table 4, all of the model projects 
reviewed incorporated a data-based system for documenting student 
progress except the project serving blind infants that did not re- 
port instructional techniques. Three of the four projects that 
reported instructional methods adhere to a behavioral approach. 
The fourth project, serving children with emotional disturbance, 
reported a psychoeducational approach incorporating an activity- 
based intervention strategy. Differences in instructional 
methodologies used by project personnel would seem to' be due to the 
particular educational philosophy of the professionals in charge 
of each project and not due to the fact that one instructional 
approach was specifically designed to teach a particular 
subcategory of students. For example,- the model project for 
children with emotional disturbance was not necessarily exemplary 
of programs designed for severely Emotionally disturbed children. 
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Th« JudtVtn* QtntJiir for Aulti^tic Ohildreh in St, touii, MissDuri, 
irnd tK« SpuuXding Youth C«nt«r (for ■ tmotionaUy disturbed . and 
autistic chiidrin) in tiXton, N«w Haapahire^ are axa^les pf 
progrima that aarvo children who could be classified ;as iievereXy 
hattdicapptd with emotional disturbances (according to the defini- 
tiona In uae by OSE) and adhere to a behavioral, approach to educa- 
tion. It. appears that differences in instructional techniques and , 
measurement systems found in programs serving subcategories, of 
severaly handicapped chi Wren tnay be due to individual differences 
in the training and philosophies of the program staff ,and not due to 
the specific subcategorical designations to which students have 
been assiqjned. * 
Question 4t Are different evaluation and assessment systems 
necessary for each subcategory ? Three of the five projects re-- 
Viewed reportfjd use of interdisciplinary assessments for the se- 
verely handicapped children being served (refer to Table 5)* The 
extent of the assessment process of the three projects varies 
somewhat in terms of the typ^s of profesBionals represented on the 
assessment team. The remaining two projects report a more limited 
assessment process. The project that §erves children with emo- 
tional disturbance reported the use of case histories, parental 
interviews, and selected behavioral checklists. The project serv- 
ing blind children reported visual screening as th6 only assessment 
provided. 

Differences in the reported evaluation and assessment pro- 
cedures seem to be due more to individual program variations and 
the particular children served by each project than to subcate- 
gorical distinctions. For exeunple, a project serving children 
experiencing normal motor development probeibly would not include a 
physi^lrt^l therapy assessment as part of the assessment process. 
However, this does not preclude the fact that other children, 
assigned the same subcategorical designation, but not served 
within the specific project, might evidence motor problems that 
would necessitate physical therapy consultation. 

The assessment procedures reported by the project serving 
blind children seem questionable. The information gained from a 
visual screening process alone would seem to be totally inadequate 
for the development of appropriate educational intervention pro- 
cedures for severely handicapped children.* In order to effectively 
meet the educational needs of severely handicapped children and 
youth, evaluations should be performed by a variety of profession- 
als prior to educational placement and periodically thereafter. 
Assessments in the areas of medicine, communications, physical 
and/or occupational therapy (in the case of physical handicaps or 
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motor , hMrin^l, Viiion, and education would seem to be a 

miniwaX t«q?Jirem*nt. 

Queatioh St Are ragnred educational settihgs different for . 
•ich subcategory? Xable 6 shows that the educational placements 
d^icrtbed within the projects reviewed were within integrated set- 
tings, -With the exception of the project for Blind children* The 
pJ^o^oct serving children with emotional disturbance reported inte- 
grating these children into regular education classrooms.. The 
•project serving students with auditory impairments reported a cori- 
tinuuM Qf services ranging from institutional programs to inte- 
grated classrooms with nonretarded hearing and deaf students. The 
remaining two pro^ecta. {for deaf-blind children and visually im- 
paired children) are integrated in the sense that children from the 
specific aubcategorical grouping that the project served, were 
educated with sever iy handicapped children who could be designated 
by other subcategorical labels. 

There is no evidence to indicate that children from specific 
aubcategorical groups required flipeclalized settings for their 
educational programs. As a matter of fact, the majority of stu- 
dents were being served within heterogeneous settings even though 
tha practice of subcategorizing students would imply that homo- 
geneous groups of students with similar labels Would be desirable. 

Question 6; Are personnel training programs markedly di f- 
ferent for personnel working with students in different subcate- 
gories? Table 7 shows the personnel training requirements delin- 
eated in the five projects reviewed. It should be noted that the 
training topics in Table 7 do not necessarily represent compre- 
hensive programs designed for teachers of the severely handicap- 
ped, but are specific topics identified by each project for staff 
and/or teachers who are already teaching the students served by the 
project. It should also be noted that specific content within the 
topics addressed was not identified in any of the reports reviewed. 

While there are certain similarities among training com- 
ponents (e.g. ,. measurement methods, lEP preparation, remediation 
strategies) , there are definite differences that relate to sub- 
categories of students. For example, the project report for deaf- 
blind students stressed visual and auditory assessment and 
specific remediation approaches. The project serving children 
with visal impairments included mobility training and vision 
training. The project serving children with emotional disturbance 
included specific dia.gnoatic approaches and research and theory in 
autism and severe emotional disturbance. It seems that specialized 
training- for personnel interacting with students from different 
subcategorical groups may be an important consideration. 
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Curriculum ArMt WtntifW In tht hroj^ti Rwlwwd 





CwrlMmm ArtM* ItMHiMi 


SpvfificCurriwIuin 






Not sMrMMri Irt rtport 




S•tf.H•l|^ IVtHIMirtOMl 

iMifUHf * 0*r«)V«4Mtton«l 


MtlLNTAimCurri- 
•uhim it the MtnttMy 

MHlHtry imtM^frmintt); 
••(MvlQral Chiraettrlitlet . 
Ftoytitlm 


ViiMil IwptUwunt 




NotMkktNKi 




VtooalttkiMtatioh 


NotMMrMMd 


EfflotiMMMy OtetUfM 


Mitviw.SoeMlaitlon. 
Communleathm, PrMMilfmit 


DmIopfMnttI thwapy 



Tabtt4 

InstructkHwi Approachtt IdtntlfiMi in th« Projtctt Rtvitwtd 



firo}tct Citaiorv 


Instructional Tachnotoiy 


OtiTMind. 


A bahMlorat-raniadlal approach incorporating taik anafysi^ bahavtor 
anaiyiii tachntquas and diract data on profrhmf. 


AudHory 
Impalnntnt 


A bahavtoral approach incorporatinf ,bahavk>r analysis tachniquas and 
waakly proba data on aisaiimant obiactivas (ICP). 


Vlwal 
ImfMlmmt 


A batiavior approach Incorporatino bahivior analysis tachniquas and Pra- 
clilon Taachintdata ooltaction iachniqua«. 


Mind 


NotdiiMrniblafrom ^ojact raport. 


Emotiomny OiittuM 


Psycboadueattonat approach incorporating an activity basad intarvantion 
modal and parlodic probas on subjactlva ratinf icalas and vidao tapas. 
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TabtoS 









TVMN^iM^iiMrV TMm AMiimMrti: Mim&\Jwi^h^.f^ 
MiNimtncviivwiwi iMlMMllM TARC* KP, tit* 


AMtfitiy IrnHnMAt 


PtyihMAiMlioml T<im>Ai»iimfrti;.Aw*ilo|lyl, MMW,iffvthotofY, 
Ijwumtt, E^iwtknii (ICP, Hwhir ntfcn mitt); 




^ij{Miir**^' Ai^iwwit. MM% Irttilliw, molar, hn- 




Vlwal MTMiiinp itth^ofriy iiMN^ 


ImMlMMHy OlMuriml 


Ctia hlMHlw «Ni pwwital kitmimi, bthwlor chMMiitt (Dtuftoprntnltl 
ThinmahftMKSWANcliMUHt). . 


Tab)f6 

Educational Stttini«ld«imfitd in th« FrojMti Rav^^ 




EtfuMtkxMl Stttinai 


DMl4iind 


Swwtly HHiitipty handie^jpwl dutfoomi In th* public ichools. 


AtMiitoffv Impiknwnt 


inl»inMd clMvooms of hMrtng in4| 6—t ttucknti 
DMf •ducatioii cImim 
aMHdMNiforthvdttf 
HoiM protram* 
Innftutlonil proirami 


Vlaial ImpckHMnt 


•£xiitin| plictmtnts (inducftt inititutkmt . for th« n)fnteliy rttanM, 
acfaooi for thr btind, public ichools In ittf •oontatnMl diNroomi, riildtnt- 
iat fchciol for th« tmotioMlly distMrbtd K 


MM 


SclMot for tht Mind, ip«ciaf clait. 


EmotkMuily Diiturbtd 


Inngritid Mttinfi within public ind priviti ichoblt. 
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Iniirvloa Trilnlni Componmti kNntif M irt itw Mtct RiviMwd 





kiUfyi— TrakHfttOiwpQiiwH MtntifUd 




lEF |irip««li«n, rtnwdW-MuVioral biNnwtfofMl tnhoiteiy. fymmatlc 




AMMon btlwtior modlHflvtkm prlrwiM«», mthodi of «t«ihinfl Mtri,^* 
■mwmiwt of ttiMlwili piotrftl/PfiVOfatitntI trtlnhn. 


Vliwl - 


Dtv«lopranM Mriinlni ami iMMwmftt InMrvtntibn ttrrtniti, orlfnW 
tkm Mtd mobHity« i*H-liti|i v Won ir«li>inf « knfct of itniory fmpoiniMfrts 
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2}*$.§H5^E^-?.i is J^. y* alistie to aubcategorlze . given the low 
incidence of t heqe .atudentg in any one echocl district or area ? In 
actual practice, thi* homogeneous grouping of students la the 
exception rather i:han the rule. The iiumber of students identified, 
as having severe handicaps within a local school . district is 
extremely small. It is likely that such students will be placed 
within a variet;/ of educiitional settings such as residential 
programs for the mentally retarded, special classBB for severely 
handicapped students, special classes for trainable mentally 
retarded students, . and, in sotfte . cases* regular education ciass- 
rooras with special help. Even in areas where special classrooms 
exist for severely retarded children, deaf-blind children, emo^ 
tionally disturbed children, physically handicapped children, and 
so on, the range of handicapping conditions' within each, classroom 
is often extremei. This fact presents a real problem for persona 
supporting subcategorical educational placements for severely 
handicapped children. 

Summary of Model Broject Review 

Although the sample of model demonstration project reports 
reviewed was small, it was representative of progre«ns currently 
tmdftr development for severely handicapped children and youth. 
There appears to be little support within the. project reports 
reviewed for the practice of isubcategoriislng severely handicapped 
children. 

It should be pointed out that subsegtffent: to 1977, .OSB has • 
discontinued the practice of issuing contracts based upon siib'^ 
categorical differentiations within the more general category of 
severely handicapped. However, a substantial number of states 
continue to differentiate subclasses of severely handicapped 
individuals. This can be e^?idonced by the continued development of 
special programs for children variously labeled as autistfc, deaf- 
blind, mentally retarded, physically handicapped, .etc. Such 
programs should be carefully evaluated in 'terms of individual 
student needs.' Programs should not continue to be developed that 
are based upon unfounded theoretical constructs^ or tenuous as- 
eesament methods, or "tradition." . 

ALTERNATIVES TO CATEGORICAL SERVICE DELIVERY MODELS 

A, basic drawback to the traditional, categorical education 
model was expressed by Pechter (1979) who made the following 
statement in reference to placement of children in special educa- 
tion classes: 
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Funam^ U on tht l«btl iitt*ch#d to a child.. Th* 

9cbool*» ineintiv* in i?ih«ling a*, many children a. 

\oBalbie at minimal «xptnaa. Service delivery moaeXa reward 
^ttse diatricta, that can incorporate childrea With the le*«t 
pos^3tbie change itx exi stint programs. Most planning* there- 
fore , guided by an archaic structure which still equates 
^ ^^- -^romd U^^ d«jeiixe4 slptjs for placing 

Relying on "the way we have always .kone it" ta a simpler, 
safer, and programatic response for school personnel who fear 
the wrath of auperiora. Overco^flng this myopic viaion to 
press for structural changes demands 'imagination, skill, and 
the courage to confront entrenched bureaucratic practices.- 
. Aosessments designed to assure the label without; indicating a 
need for unavailable services meet the criteria most appeal- 
ing to administration. Th^y bring-in. thtf most money for the 
least expense, (p. 69) 

Although the above quote may seem unjustly harsh, it raises 
an iASUe that must be addressed. The categorical education for- 
mula rewards educational systems for labeling children as re- 
tarded, emotionally disturbed, etc. , and for displacing them 
from regular classroom settings into special classes. 

Hobbfl (1975) has raised another critical issue pertaining to 
the classification of children: — - — 

"categories and labels are powerful instruments for social 
regulation and control, and they are often employed for 
obscure, covert, or harmful purposes: to degrade people, to 
deny them access to opportunity, to exclude undesirables 
whose presence in some way offends/ disturbs familiar cus- 
• toms, or demands extraordinary efforts." (reported in 
Pechter: 1979, p. 71). 

Whether or not one agrees or disagrees with the above state- 
ments, serious questions must be raised concerning the efficacy of 
the categorical services delivery model . The potentials for misuse 
are^ evident; diagnostic procedures and labeling practices are 
questionabieV the harmful effects of labels upon students are 
potentially devastating; misplacement of students is a common 
• occurrence"? and the supposed benefits for the homogeneous 
grouping of students is unsubstantiated, the concept of educa- 
tional programs based upon the specific needs of each individual 
Student eliminates the need for categorical education systems. 
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Th» )pr»ctic« of asBigning educationni placements on the basis 
of^categorlGal labola may be viewed as counterproductive to the 
det?elopfiient of an appropriate educational progr"Sl^^ Within the 
categorical system, students are placed according to diagnosed 
handicap. Students diagnosed as emotionally disturbed are placed 
in special class arrangements with other students assigned the s^e 
label. Students, with Standford-Binot IQ scores between 51 and 36 
are assigned to classrooms for the trainable mentally retarded. It 
is only after diagnosis and placement has occurred that the 
student's educational needs are determined.. At this point the 
teacher's ability to meet the student'.s needs is determined bj^ the 
specific environment in which the student was placed. For example, 
a student is identified as severely »emQtionally disturbed .and 
placed in a special class with other emotionally disturbed, students 
in a special school. The teacher determdjies that the student needs 
normal peer interaction tp promote appropriate social skills,, but 
there are no appropriate peer models within the special school, 
Thus, the student's educational needs cannot be met. 

An alternative approach would be to assess the student's 
educational needs, and then determine placement based upon con- 
sideration of these needs and possible environments that would best 
meet them. In the above example, vthe student' s needs would be 
assessed and placement would include "access to appropriate peer 
models. With this approach, the nee*d for labeling Would be mini- 
raized. 

a 

As previously stated, Sontag et al. (1977) suggested an 
alternative to the categorical service delivery model. Sailor and 
Haring (1977) made further elaborations on this model. This' 
service delivery model could be classified as "ndncategorical" 
aince the emphasis is placed upon the educational service needs gf 
students and not categorization by handicapping condition. Educa- 
tional placements within the service needs model (noncategorical) 
are redefined into four basic components: . handicapped early 
education (serving preschool-aged children); basic skills develop- 
ment (servittg School-aged children in the curriculum areas of self- 
care, motor, communication, social, preacademic, prevocational) j 
academic special education ( serving school-aged children in the 
curriculum areas of communication, social, academic, vocational, 
community living, etc.); and career special .education (serving 
post^school-aged individuals) . * 

, Within the service needs model, referrals to the basic skills 
6r academic special class would be based upon the extent of educa- 
tional need" as determined by assessment and program plan. Students 
who are currently labeled deaf-blind/ mentally retarded, emo- 
tionally disturbed, or orthopedically handicapped would be 
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^•da^Atf^ in l»tfc«ro9tnou« pJ^nqtwnU aettcmined »oiely on the 
b»»i» oC 4dac«tl9n«l nod* ptpendlng on specific needs, stu- 
dents could assigned to reftuXsr education classes with^ 
special fael^, academic special education classes, basic skills 
cUssea/ or any combination of these classes, on a full or part 
tine basis* 

As reported by Belch- (i979); eleven states currently utilize 
noncategorical teacher certification requirements for teachers Qf 
the handicapped. Twelve additional states report to be considering 
such a servic^ delivery model, state of Vermont, for example^ 

currently offers four basic ceiM:ifications for teachers of the 
handicapped/. in addition. to three specialist credentials. Special 
education certifications offered are: 

1» Teacher of the Handicapped : Early Essential Education; . 

2. Teacher of the Handicapped: Intensive Special Education 
Classrooms for Mult i-!-Hahdicapped; 

3. Teacher of the Handicapped: . Special Education Class 
Programs/Resource Teacher Programs; 

• y . • 

4. ^Teacher of the Handicapped: Diversified Occupations 
Programs, 

Specialist credentials offered are: 

1, Special Education Specialist: Speech and Language 
Pathologist; 

2, Special Education Specialist: Consulting Teacher/ 

• Learning Specialist; 

3, Special Education Administration: Coordinator of Spe^. 
cial Education Services. . 

Implications for Educational Services and Programs 

The advantages of a noncategorical service delivery model at 
the local school district level are-^numerous when compared to the 
categorical approach. These advantages are found both in relation 
to administrative policies and classroom education.' BelOw ard 
listed some of the more . important advantages o1^ a noncategorical 
approach to serving handicapped students in the public schools. 
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T»ach»r_r|tcgiii'tm<in t and selection BYstems would be 
y»»j:ly ^jiiwpl 1 f ied. Administrators need worry only about 
recruiting tout > type ■ of teachers instead of up to 
sixteen t:ypes''( some of which are extremely hard to find) / 
Transportation needs (and costs) may be reduced . 
Within the categorical service delivery system, 
clastroons for low- incidence populations (severely 
retarded* autistic, orthopedically handicapped, deaf- 
blind, bard of heating, etc.) are generally either 
dlisp«rttac| throughout the school district or are located 
in a few central locations. Students, once labeled, must 
than bft transported to- the classrooms that are 
supposedly designed to meet their educational needs. 
Within a noncat^gorical system, students may attend the 
basic skills classroom or academic special education 
classroom or regular classroom that is closest to their 
• home . 

Fewer qualified teachers may be needed to serve the 
same number of children . In a hypothetical situation, a 
rural school district might identify three students as 
autistic, four students as severely mentally retarded, 
two students as doaf -blind, four students as severely 
orthopedically handicapped, and four students as train- 
ably mentally retarded. All of the students are between 
tfye ages of six- and eight years of age and demonstrate a 
need for basic skills training ( self -care, ,j beginning 

•communication, motor, and social skill areas). Within 
the categorical system, the school district must 
create a special class for each of the disability 
areas and recruit teachers certified within these 
specific areas. This represertts a total of five 
classrooms and five teachers, within a noncategorical 

•service delivery system, students would be placed 
according to instructional need (all need basic skills 
training),. In this case, the school district may need 

ato create only three basic skills classrooms (with a. 
maximum of six students per class) and hire only three 
teachers certified in basic skills instruction. 

Facilitating interaction between parents and teachers . 
VUthin the categorical educational system, the emphasis 
is placed on diagnostic labels and the perceived dif- 
ferences between students assigned different labels. 
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't««Gti«r» who t«*T3h studtnta labeled autistic may feel 
th*t th*y b«V0 Xlttlc in common with, and thus, no need 
to interact Mith teachers and parents of students labe]^^ 
ed mentally retarded, deaf-blinde trainable mentally «^ 
retarded, etc. Likewise parents of students labeled 
severely/multiply handicapped may feel that they haVe 
little in common with parent? and teachers of students 
labeled emotionally disturbed, orthopedically 
handicapped, «tc. As a result, many teachers (and 
parents) feel isolated when they lack access to other 
teachers (or parents) with children having similai** 
labels. ' 

In the case of the noncategdrical system^ artifi- 
cial differences between students are not emphasized. 
Each student is viewed as uniquely different from every 
other student, yet all students within, for example, 
basic skills instruction, . have similar Educational 
needs. Parents of students who might be labeled emo*- 
tionally disturbed within the traditional model may find 
that they have much in common with parents of children 
who might be assigned various other labels. The educa- 
tional needs of their children are similar and these 
children might attend the same'school, and even have the 
same teacher. Artificial communications barriers may 
dissolve when Tabe Is are eXiminal:ed, and when the empha- 
□io is directed towards educational needs. 

A continuum of educational servic&s . Under the present 
categorical system, what happens to a student who is 
placed' within a classroom designed for students with 
similar labels, and who eventually meets the exit cri- 
teria for thtit placement? V/here is that student' s next 
placement? The, answer to this queotion is probably as 
varied as the number of school districts across the 
nation. One common practice is to re-labei the student 
trainably mentally retarded or educably mentally retard- 
ed and to place the student within one of these two types 
of classes on the. basis of score. Another al'ternative 
is to develop a continuuitj of services for each disability 
area (e.g., severely emotionally disturbed, moderately 
emotionally disturbed, mildly emotionally disturbed, 
and no^ longer emotionally disturbed). A third 
possibility, also not uncommon, is to allow the student 
to remain in his/her original placement even though that 
placement is judged to be inappropriate. 
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Sn A nons«t«gorical system, the cpntinuum .of s^r- 
vic«s Ik apparent; basic slcills, academic, special 
education^ regular class placement with supportive 
services, regular class placement « There is no question 
as to what th^ next placement should be for a student 
reaching exit criteria from a basic skills classroom. 
The (Question becomes, which of several classrooras would 
best meet the student;* s current educational needs? 

lapli cations for Funding Patterns 

A major issue of concern . v;hen attempting to restructure 
educational systems is the issue of funding. The federal govern- 
ment provides monies for special education to each state> based 
upon^ tl)e nuinbers of students identified and served within each 
disability category. Along with federal funds appropriated to each 
state, state legislatures provide varying amounts of tax dollars to 
be applied to the state special education budget. States then 
channel funds for special education to local educational programs 
through various formulas (depending upon the state). Within the 
categorical education model, the amount of funds allocated to each 
local program^ is -typically determined by the number of students 
within each disability category. As expr^sed by Pechte^ (1979), 
"funding, is based upon the label attached tS^the child (p. 69) . 

Public Law 94-142 does not require services to be provided to 
special education students on the baais of categorical desig- 
nations of exceptionality, ' but dpes establish categories for 
monitoring and state aCfcountability purposes. In other words, when 
considering alternativas to a categorical service delivery system, 
it must be understood that students must be categorized by 
disability at the statJa level in order to cjuallfy for federal 
dollars. However, cat^ories are not federally mandated at the 
local level. 

states that hflTve adopte^d noncategorical service delivery 
models have been forced to alter their funding patterns by the very 
nature of the system. Students are hot labeled St the-local level; 
thus, funds to local school agencies cannot be based upon number of 
students within each category. The typos of funding patterns 
adopted by these states seem to be especially supportive of 
appropr^^e services to students, while discouraging the practice 
of incre^lng special educai:ion enrollments in order to gain an 
.increase in funds.- 

Hobbs (1975) cites a rejiort by Reynolds (undated) in which the 
state of Minnesota moved to alleviate the problems of funding local 
districts in relation to the number of students identified within 
disability categories: 
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^'BtfOf* tht »tat» financinl-ald aymfm wa« similar to 

that foiiowed in moot ot th^ nation; that ia* special stat* 
financial aids ware paid to local districts^ for ♦vary handi- 
capped child identified by catagory.- and placed in a separate 
pjrogtam of sonje fom-*mostly in .special education classes. 
The system rewarded educators for labeling children as re- 
tarded or eniotionaliy disturbed, ate, and, for displacing 
them from regular classroom settings into special classes. 

in 1957, the support in terms of child "categories" was 
recognized as being dysfunctional and a" new plan was initiat- 
ed. Instead of dispensing funds according to the labels that 
were attached to children, the state began to pay 2/3 of the 
salary costs of the personnel vho were heeded to serve tha 
children with special needs. Thus, the attention VKSrS shifted 
from the child's handicap to the quality of the personnel or 
programs that fxUfilled his educational needs. The communi- 
ties receiving funds were ahle to develop more and better 
options to servet the children involved." (Hobbs, • 1975, p* 
' 100-101) 

It is interesting to note that Minnesota is not one of the 
states that currently offers noncategorical teacher certification. 
The financial-aid model that has been developed in Minnesota, 
however, is one th^t would be workable within a noncategorical 

■V 

model . , A* ' 

The state of Vermont (4 noncategorical state), for example, 
has adopted a similar model. Local education agencies (LEA's) pay 
average per-pupil costs (cost for educating one student averaged 
across ajLl students educated within an LEA) for each special 
education student. In other words, the LEA pays the same amount for 
educating a severely handicapped student that is paid for educating 
a student who is enrolled in a regular class. Additional costs 
for educating special education students are paid for by the 
state of Vermont. In addition, the state of Vermont also pays 
75% of the salaries of speech pathologists and consulting 
teachers (consulting teachers provide special support services 
to mildly handicapped studisnts) and 100% of the salaries of 
educational specialists (educational specialists provide special 
support services to multihandicapped students) and the coordina- 
tors of special education services hired by LEA's. 

The funding models of Minnesota and Vermont would seem to ne a 
vast improvement over categorically-based funding plans. These 
models reward LEA's for developing appropriate services (in terms 
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of RQOdlesS professionals at reduced cost and special serviced at no 
coot to the E*SA) and offer no incentives for increasing special 
education attendance roles. 



IniplicatiQna for Teachers Training Programs 

Tho development of a system of services that focuses on 
educational needs would require a realignment of traditional 
teacher training progrcftno. Teachers could no longer be trained 
along categorical linos (Categorical teacher training programs, 
like categorical service delivery models, gain credibility through 
stressing different disability categories) . When students are 
viewed from an educational point of view instead of a medical Or 
psychological point of view, differences between students repre- 
sontinrf different disability categories are minimized. 

Wl^on reviewin^r competencies stressed in teacher training 
programs for children labeled mentally retarded, emotionally 
disturbed, orthopedically handicapped, etc., more similarities 
than dXfferonces are identified. For example, all special educa* 
tion teachers must be coftpetent in assessment, the. setting of goals 
and objectives, task analysis, evaluation, instructional methods, 
and curriculum adaptation and developmeht. Differences exist 
between curriculum content and specific skills related to specific 
handicapping conditilons. Teachers of orthopedically handicapped 
otudents must hove^ extensive knowledge in' positioning and hand llng^ 
techniques, normal and abnormal motor development, and sotne 
Imowledge of physical therapy techniques. Teachers of students who 
are nonverbal must have Imowledge of communication development and 
the teaching of augmented communication techniques (e.g., sign 
language and communication boards). The teacher of the 
raultihandicapped must have all • of "these competencies, since 
raultihandicapped students may exhibit various disabilities, 

Moverrifent toward a nongategorical service delivery model 
requires that teachers acquire a greater diversity of skills. All 
teachers, including regular education teachers, must acquire 
skills that will allow them to teach children displaying a variety 
of handicaps. This is not only a requirement of the noncategorical 
service delivery model, but a necessary requirement for providing 
appropriate educational programs ■ for handicapped individuals in 
least restrictive settings. There is no justification of the 
removal of a student to a special classroom^ setting simply because 
he/she is deaf , blind, or restricted to a wheelchair. 

A toachor must possess the '^ability to interact effectively 
with /lonsultants who have greater expertise in areas where the 
teacher's training may be limited. Teachers must be able to 
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Inttraotj with »p«iGh p*thologl«t», and adaptive phy.icaX edu- 
Q*tQr»> to ntmt $ few profewionaiB wJ>o may be involved in the 
education of iiiwidicapped etudente. 

Teachers pf the^ handicapped must poattieas competencies in at 
least the following areas: 

1. Implementation of a teaching method that is responsive 
to the individual differences and needa of the student and 
Which explicitly defines and measures student progress; 

2. Understandi^ng of normal and abnormal motor, communica- 
tion^ social, cognitive, and sensory development; 

3. evaluation, adaptation, and development of curricula 
that will generalize to curriculum areas for students with 
varying curricular needs- 

In order to accomplish these goals, teacher trainers must 
broaden their perspectives, resolve their differences in educa- 
tional philosophy (which are for the most part based upon artifi- 
cial constructs), and attempt to worH together toward the develop- 
ment of effective teacher training programs. 

Implications for -Chi Id Adv ocacy Groups 

Child advocacy groups, such as The National Association for 
Retarded Citizenp, National Socie^ for Autistic Children, United 
Ceirebral Palsy Association, National Association for the Deaf- 
Blind, National Association for Children with Learning Dis- 
abilities, National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, and Epilepsy Foundation of America, to name a few repre^ 
oentative groups, have played a vital role in the development of 
appropriate educational programs for handicapped children. As can 
be seen by thq very titles of these organizations, advocacy groups 
have also developed along categorical lines. There is great 
concern that the effectiveness of such groups would be reduced 
within a noncategcrical service needs model of education. These 
f oar's (although very real Vithin the minds of parents, teachers, 
and other advocates) seem to be unsubstantiated. As a matter. of 
fact, the potential exists for even greater effectiveness of 
Advocacy groups within a service heeds model. For example, basic 
skills classrooms and academic special education classrooms are 
comprised of students who demonstrated specific educational needs,- 
rog[^rdless of handicapping condition. Students who might be 
labeled mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, autistic, or 
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orthopoclicaUy nanaicappea may foe educated within the same basic 
oklllo or a.Qaaonip apocial education classroom. This situation 
provides for parents, who may hold memberships in various advocacy 
groups, the opportunity to interact with each other parents around 
issues of common interest such as the appropriate education of 
their children, post-school options for handicapped individuals, 
respite care opportunities, and so on. m&n issues or problems 
arise, the combined resources of several advocacy groups would 
naturally be involved in the resolution of the issue'. 

Vathin the state of Vermont for example, advocacy groups such 
as the Vermont Assocation for Retarded Citizens, Vermont Society 
for Autistic Citi^sens, and the Epilepsy Associktion of Vermont are 
.quite strong even though Vermont follows a service needs model of 
education. These tjpecial ihteres^ groups have also joined together 
^to form the Vermont Coalition for the Handicapped that is comprised^ 
of representatives of the various special interest groups. The 
Coalition for the. Handicapped meets, several times a year and 
functions to unite the resources of the various groups to resolve 
problomo facing all handicapped individuals. 

Implic ations for Changing the System 

To develop a service needs model of education, several general 
systems changes are necessary. The state departments of education 
must initiate the process by changing certification standards for 
opocial education teachers. Categorical certifications would be 
replaced by generic certifications such as Teacher of the 
Handicapped: Basic Skills Instruction and Teacher of the Handi- 
capped: Academic Special Education. Changes in certification 
would affect hiring practices and service delivery at the local 
district level, and would thus require changes in teacher training 
programs at the university level. Teachers currently certified and 
working within categorical classrooms would probably require 
inservice training programs to add additional competencies that 
would allow them to teach students with varying handicapping 
conditions. 

Ideally, the federal' government should realign federal fund- 
ing patterns toward the elimination of categorical labels. Al- 
though this step is" not^ necessary for the development of needs 
service delivery models at the state and local level, the federal 
government should take a leadership role in the development of more 
efficient and more appropriate service delivery models for serving 
handicapped citizens. ^ 
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ANALYSIS S 

By now the least restrictive environment (LRE) provision of Pxiblic 
£,aw 94-142: The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 
la familiar to mofiit educators. Section 612(5) (b) of the law 
requires that placement maximize the education of the handicapped 
child with his or her nonhandicapped peers. Specifically this 
section of the law requires state education agencies (SEA*s) to 
ensure that * — to the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped 
children are educate.d with children who are not handicapped, 

and that special classes, separate schooling, or other removal of 
handicapped children from the regular educational environment 
occurs only When the nature of severity or the handicap is such that 
education in regular classes with the use of supplementary aids and 
services cannot be achieved sati sfactoriiy, " The concern for the 
integration of handicapped students into services which also serve 
their no nh|uidi capped peers extends to nonacademic and 
extracurricular activities as well. SEA's are to ensure that 
handicapped students participate in recess, meals, school events 
and services, and extracurricular activities with those who are not 
handicapped, again, "to the maximum extent appropriate." 

Because the LRE recjuirements represent a significant depar- 
ture from the special education status quo , and because the law and 
regulations ostensibly depend heavily on individual determinations 
of "appropriateness," implementation of the LRE provisions has 
proven intensely controversial and may represent .the most 
substantive problem in implementing P.L. 94-;L42. Despite concerns 
of ambiguity regarding how to operationalize the LRE provisions in 
general, there has emerged a strong (though of course not unchal- 
lengedy consensus regarding the application of LRE to the design 
and delivery of services for severely handicapped students. In 
essence, the position holds that it is de facto appropriate for all 
oovorely handicapped students to receive educational services in 
those educational^ environments that are attended by their 
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R0Sihlin^iC«pp»4 »g«m*t#l» «nd to •xperience interactions with non" 
handicapped p«ii»« th)S?OUahQWt the courae of the school years. This 
position is, in effect, an interpretation of LRE as an integration' 
iffipeyative (Cfilhool sndStutitian/ 197S>: 

There is no cognisable reason ader the statutes for handi- 
qapped-only centers, certainly not on the scale they now 
exiat* - a child can coae to a school at all, even to a 
self-contained class in a handicapped-only center * he can 
cone to a self-contained class in a normal school. Any 
teaching technique that can be used in a self-contained 
class can be used in a regular school building. There are 
few if any legitimate teaching strategies which require the 
complete isolation of a child from interaction with other 
children, and the few such strategies that there may be 
apply to very few children and for very short periods, of 
time. 

LogiC/ ethicS/ legislation, litigation, research data, and 
demonstration efforts have all contributed to the evolution of this 
consensus position. The various arguments have been clearly 
articulated and will not be repeated here (see especially Bricker, , 
1978; Brown, Branston, Hamre, Nietupski, Johnson, Wilcox, and 
Gruenfiiwald* 1375^ ._Qilhool and Stutman^ 1978; Hambleton and 
Ziegler, 1974; and USOE Response to Task Force on Deinstitution- 
alization of the Mentally 111, 1979). 

Discussions of LRE typically focus on the characteristics of 
physical placement (cf, Aloia, 1978; Kenowitz, Zweibel, and Edgar, 
1978) » While integration into regular attendance centers, is a 
necessary condition, it is n6t sufficient for realizing least 
restrictive educational environments for severely handicapped 
studenta. In addition to the presence of nonhandicapped students 
in the same facility, other criteria seem necessary (Brown, Wilcox, 
Sontag, ^ Vincent, Dodd, and Gruenewald, 1977; Wilcox, 1979): 

1. Presence of nonhandicapped peers . 

This criterion, an extension of the basic, inte- 
gration requirement, examines the extent to which the 
nonhandicapped students in the educational setting are 
peers of the handicappeti students. Peers are most often 
defined in terms of age equivalenciB. For example, the 
peers of a handicapped secondary-age student would be 
nonhandicapped secondary-age students. But the environ- 
ment is restrictive if the secondary-age student's 
"peers". are elementary aged or preschoolers. 



|nt#j^afftlOQ with nonhan^icapped students in school 
•nvlronmanti. 

While the mere preQence of both nonhandicapped and 
handicapped etudents in a school building is clearly a 
■tap toward educational integration/ such a placement 
remains restrictive to the extent that there is not 
planned and functional interaction between the two 
groups. Segregation of severely handicapped into wings, 
floors^ or pods of regular school buildings, with separ- 
ate access^ Xuhchroom, and recreational facilities, do^s 
not represent the spirit of least restrictive placement. 
It wouXd seem that, at a minimum, severely handicapped 
students should integrate with nonhandicapped peers in 
hallways, lunchrooms, and playgroj^nds. 

Ratio of handicapped to nonhandicapped 

As the ratio of handicapped to nonhandicapped 
students in an educational setting exceeds that of the , 
population as a whole, placement becomes restrictive. 
Thus, a school should provide compelling justification 
for housing multiple classes of low prevalence students 
within the same building when the services required by 
these students are not so unusual as to be unavailable if 
classes were dispersed throughput the system. While the 
severely handicapped are a low-incidence group, thus, 
iftaking it administratively effective to cluster students 
for services, one must bear in mind that the ability of 
the student, rather than administrative convenience, is 
the final criterion. 

Equality of access tp educational facilities. 
* The educational and nonacademic facilities avail- 
able to severely handicapped students must be comparable 
to those available to their nonhandicapped peers. If 
nonhandicapped students normally have access to librar- 
ies, cafeterias, gymnasiums, and locker room facilities, • 
then the same resources must be available to handicapped 
otudents. A placement in which severely handicapped 
students- have lunch in their classroom, or do not have 
access to l*ocker room facilities after physical educa- 
tion activities, must be considered restrictive. Simi- 

'a 

larly, a program which provides vocational training and 
placement for nonhandi'capped secondary-age students, 
but not severely handicapped secondary students, is 
discriminatory and rjestrictive. 
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'Shm Itngth «nd organization of the »qhopi day for 
severely handicapped students should approximate that of 
non. or less handicapped peers. If northandi capped stu- 
dents attend school from 8:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. five days 
a week, then so should severely handicapped students. An 
airrangement whereby hahdi capped students arrive at 
school late «md depart early because it is convenient for 
social, financial, administrative, or logistical 
reasons is untenable. Similarly, the organization of 
the school day should be patterned after the system in 
.effect for nonha^idicapped students. If nonhandi capped 
elementary students attend class in rooms that are self- 
contained with one teacher providing instruction in all 
curriculum domains, then similar self-contained 
arrangements are justified for ittPqlass of severely 
handicapped students ,^ However, if classrooms attended 
by nonhandi capped students include team teaching 
activities and relevant support staff (art, music; and 
so on), then so should services to a classroom attended 
by severely handicapped students. Since nonhandicapped 
high school students typically travel through the school 
building taking classes in different settings, the 
educational environment for severely handicapped 
secondary students might be considered restrictive 
unless it provides similar opportunities to move through 
the school environment, 

6. Quality of educational services. 

The educational placement of severely handicapped 
students is restrictive to the extent that educational 
and supportive services are not available from competent 
professional personnel. Programs for severely handi- 
capped students « designed and delivered by uncertified 
teachers or by professionals who are unfamiliar with 
severe handicapping conditions are restrictive no matter 
how well intentioned, ^ 

The consensus that integrated settings are the basic feature 
of LRE for the severely handicapped has recently been articulated 
in several public fortims. A resolution passed unanimously by The 
Association for Severely Handicapped, a SOOO-member 'national 
organization advocating quality se^ices for severely handicaps 
ped citizens, calls: for the closJLng of segregated schools and 
institutions, because, by definition, they do not include the 
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Integration with 'the nbnhandicappecl community that is essential 
for functional programming for the severely handicapped. The 
0,S, Office of Education response to the cabinet^level Task 
Force on Deinstitutionalization of the Mentally 111 (1979) 
takes a position against segregated school placement of the 
handicapped. 

, , .As wi-th institutional programs in general, segregated 
educational services for the handicapped are restrictive 
of opportunities to learn to interact with the notihandl- 
capped segment of society arid to develop the constella- 
tion of skills required to survive with "maximum indepen- 
dence. 

It . is not appropriate to debate whether there 
ohould be deinstitutionalization or the desegration of 
self-contained educational facilities: legislation and 
litigation have . mandated deinstitutionalization, and 
demonstration projects have shown the feasibility of 
educational models which serve both severely handicapped 
s^tudents artd their nonhandicapped agemates. Rather, the 
c}uastion is how to move most effectively from the 
s tatus c ^o to the realization pf more normal community- 
based educational, residential, and vocational services 
for the institutionalized handicapped citizens and thos^ 
yet in the educational system. Clearly there must be- 
significant change on a variety of levels (pp. 10-11), 
Integrated educational programs are important because 
they represent the strongest hope for institutional 
pr event ionv 

The call for nonsegregated educational programs for severely 
handicapped students toay seem revolutionary in light of a Service 
delivery history which? as recently as 1975, frequently failed to 
extencf even basic educational opportunities to students with 
severe and profound handicapping conditions. However, from other 
perspe;ctives, identifying the self-contained classroom in a regu- 
lar school building as the basic entitlement may actually be 
somewhat conservative. Today in Italy, for example, there are 
programs in both rural and urban areas which have assigned all 
handicapped children, including the severely handicapped, to 
regular education with recjuisite support services (Posternack, 
1979a, 1979b) . 

Despite the existence of a popular and clearly articulated 
philosophy and operational definition of LRE as it applies, to 
severely handicapped students, there remains a significant dis- 



cr«pansy between th« philosophy and the status quo. According to a 
rw^ents^m (Ktnowitz., 2weibel, and Edgar, 1978), 70% of the- 
s^tpxts lriiel«d modtrately and severely handicapped are served in 
se]ufcontaiAed special education centers. Furthermore, fully 20% 
of the school districts represented in the sample indicated theif 
intent to build additional segregated educational facilities for 
the mildly, raodoratiely, and severely handicapped,, The 1979 Report 
to congress on the implementation of P.L, 94-142 reveals that 
during the 1976-77 school year 7-1/4% of the handicapped students 
are served in separate schools or "other educational environments" 
such as homes, hospitals, and institutions, while, data for the 
1977-78 school year show slightly over 6% served outside integrated . 
public school settings (Progress Toward a Free, Appropriate Public 
Education, 1979); Taken together, ^tjiese data reflect a relatively 
high decree of educational segregation, and are somewhat 
surprising, given the growing number of programs throughout the 
nation which demonstrate the feasibility of providing service ih 
integrated educational settings. In light of. the professional 
conaensui and the various legal^nd programmatic arguments' sup- 
porting it, the appropriate question is not, "Should we do it?" or 
"Does it work?-, but rather, "How can we make it work?". Now 
that the btfsic criterion has been articulated, it is time to 
f6cus, not on further consensus, but on implementation. 
V 

. appraisal " ' ^ * . 

The program activity of the U.S. Office of Special Education' s 
(OSE) Special Needs Section (SNS), since its inception in 1974, is 
probably an accurate reflection of the history and development of 
the general position on LRE espoused by leaders in the field of 
services to severely handicapped students. The position of OSE can 
be monitored by examining the focus of the RFP' s let by SNS, while 
developments in. the field are reflected in both the language of the 
proposals submitted and the activities of the demonstrations 
themselves. {In the following discussion, all references are to 
fiscal rather than calendar years. ) 

Analysis of RFP Requirements 

The' first request for proposals focused on telecommunications 
projects specifically targeted for "those severely handicapped 
children and youth who are homebound due to restricted mobility or 
to other aspects of social performance or physical involVement. " 
The RFP was to a degree a response to the status quo: at that time 
10% of the severely handicapped school -age population was 
estimated to be homebouhd. The concern at that point in^time was 
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simply to initiato sarvices or to enrich students' "general life 
situations" rather than to attempt a more direct systems change. 

The RFP's from fiscal 1975 through 1979 rather effectively 
ignored t^xe issues related to the context or location of service 
delivery. a?hese years focused on the design of "comprehensive 
educational services" which would serve' as demonstrations of 
general -compliance with the impending requirements of P,L. 94-142, 
The provision for services in the least restrictive educational 
environment was not specif ically highlighted. 

The RFP's designed, for fiscal 1978 contained the first direct 
referenq0 to integration and to th* context in which model- educa- 
tionar, services would be delivered, .This position has become well 
known as "the criterion of ultimate functioning" .(Brown, 
Nietupski, and Hamre-Nietupski , 1976), These RFP's directed 
offerors to focus on building student performances required in 
community settings, using age-appropriate task materials, and 
delivering instruction in integrated rather than isolated set- 
tings. 

The RFP's for fiscal 1979 are still more explicit in their 
treatment of the least restrictive concept. Their very titles 
"Deinstitutionalization Models" and "integrated Service Delivery 
Models" — make clear oSE'd interest in models for both th6 educa- 
tional and community integration of severely handicapped citizens 
and for the systematic building of interaction with nonhandicapped 
society. While acknowledging that quality services hVve often been 
available in segregated settings, the intent of the procurements 
was to generate models for integration and provide an adequate test 
of the benefits of services to severely handicapped children and 
youth in settings with their nonhandicapped peers. The issue in 
these procurements was not simply thfe placement of . severely 
handicapped students in self-contained classes in regular 
elementary, middle, or high schools but, rather, the development of 
a system which allowed interactions to occur regularly as a 
necessary component of the educational program. Those 1979 RFP's 
which were not explicitly focused on integration questions none- 
theless embodied many requirements related to the integration 
imperative. Each RFP issued contained a rather unequivocal state- 
ment: "It is the purpose of this procurement to fund models which 
are characterized by,., integration," By 1979 OSE had moved not 
,only to make more sophisticated demands in its severely handicapped 
work scopes but also to request demonstrations and mociels to affect 
systems change in the direction of integrated educatJ'onal- 
services , 
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Descriptio n^ ojL-Sl^£ Qj?^^^^^^-^° 

The nature of a program' o hiotory is deterrrvined only in part 
by the plans it draws for itselfj it is also influenced to a 
significant dfegree by those who are contracted to carry out the 
construction: Of the 65 projects'^ funded by SNS since 1974, 35 have 
been awardg to institutions of higher education (IHE's), 9 have 
been to LEA' s or intermediate units {^8 different contractors), 4 
have been to SEA' s, and 19 to offerors classified as "others,^' As 
one might 'imagine, the "others" category consists largely of 
private special education schools and state-operated institutions. 
Naturally, this last and large group of contractors really do not 
have the resources or the self-interest to invest in integrated 
educational services: private schools and institutions by 
definition do not have the nonhandi capped peers with whom to 
integrate severely handicapped students nor is it likely that they 
would purposefully put themselves out of business by transferring 
students and responsibilities to those capable of providing 
ihtogratod services . While universities certainly have the 
capabilities for designing and deliveVing integrate^ services to 
severely handicapped students, actually doing so would quite 
probably require them to work closely with public school programs 
whic^h are the source of nonhandi capped peers. While a segregated 
university laboratory school or demonstration classroom for se-^-^ 
veroly handicapped may be an appropriate environment for baSid, 
research or technological development, it is hardly the grounds for 
developing integrated service models. Unfortunately, most 
un^^Versity contractors have focused their efforts in segregated • 
prpgrams- on the university campus or in attempts to upgrade ser- 
v%te^ ±n existing segregated programs. 

The relatively small number of contracts that have gone to 
L^A's or sea's have, on the face, had perhaps the greatest poten-^ 
%lal for affecting least restrictive educational services; how- 
ever, with some notable exceptions, the majority of even these 
projects have been segregated from re^lar education students and 
programs, - ^ 

. Analysis of Project Foci and Str ategies 

Though prior to 1978, the procurements from the SNS did not 
i identify integration or desegregation as important characteristics 
^' of funded projects, contractors themselves not infrequently cited 
"deinstitutionalization," "normalization,", or "mainstre&ming" as 
program components. Twenty-five of the 65 projects make such' a 
reference in their abstracts while others are integrated programs 
but fail to tout the fact or simply regard it as a necessary 
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pr«requi«it« to th« major project goals, such -as leisure skill 
programming* 

hn interesting contrast to the explicitly nonintegrated 
telecommunications workscope was Project MAZE, submitted by the 
•Madison Public Schools, The stated purpose of this early. (1974) 
project was to develop public school services. In its final year, 
--this project completed the transition of all severely handicapped 
students in the district from a segregated facility to self- 
contained classrooms in public school settings. The evolution and 
demonstration of the Madison Public Schools have been one of the 
most compelling arguments in favor of integrated services. 

Contractors under 1975 procurements included three projects 
located in public school settings with stated attempts to move the 
location of program services from private or institutional place- 
ments into the public schools (KNI, Maryland SEA, and Peabody's 
Model Vision Program), An equal number of projects in that cohort 
group, however, had explicit gosls of providing educational ser- 
vices to unservQd Students within institutional programs. 

Contractors in 1976 gavie considerably more prominence to the 
least restrictive concept. Seven of the 10 funded projects in- 
cluded reference to jSublic school services, integration, and 
related goals, one of this number, a project specifically focused 
on deinstitutionalization was closed in its second project year. 
Progress in demonstrating integrated services was perhaps most 
clearly visible in a project in which severely emotionally dis- 
turbed students were served in a private nongradqd alternative 
school for regular education students {Peter Knoblock) , Other 
achievements of this cohort group included movement of a project 
Classroom from an institutional setting into the public schools and 
the "graduation" of a small group of young severely handicapped 
students from a segregated university program into a non- 
categorical public school preschool program (Carol Peterson), Th^' 
remaining three projects funded in 1976 described themselves as 
providing institution or private school based demonstrations to a 
public school audience, 

SNS funded 25 projects in 1977, ten of which originally stated 
goals related to community placement Or community-based training, 
deinstitutionalization, or movement into public classrooms. While 
projects stated a philosophy of integration, they rarely 
conceptualized the process of achieving integrated services as an 
actual project component to be described and analyzed. Several 
projects of the 197 7- funded group have achieved some modest success 
in achieving community placements for institutionalized students 
or in desegregating educational programs, A project based at 
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Cresson Centtr in Pennsylvania (Nathan Fama and Pat Kelly) place4 
one of 26 project students into a foster /home dating the first 
project year, and five additional students the second year. 
Another program originally based at the J.P«K« Cehter in Balti- 
more (Michael Bender) has been successful in relocating two pro- 
ject classrooms into regular el^mertary school. The program at 
Portland State University (Keith Turner " and Jeanne Edwards) 
provides classroom training in a classroom in a university building 
but provides one-to-one vocational experience at sites in the 
community, while another project with a vocational focus (Al tynch) 
is housed in a regular elementary school. Another project (Beth 
Stephens) found itself nearly integrated; out of existence as 
classes in a handiqapped-only school building were relocated in 
schools throughout the city as part of a more general court-ordered 
desegregation plan, A final project worthy of mention is 'that 
located at Northern Illinois University (Sharon Freagon). This 
proj ect has worked closely with parents and the DeKalb public 
schools to integrate "public school settings. 

Though only a small number of projects were funded in FY 78, 
the proportion of those with a focus on integrated services is 
remarkably high (55%), One project working with deaf-blind child- 
ren (Wayne Sailor and Bonnie Utley) focuses on comprehensive 
evaluation and training of residual sensory capacity, competency- 
oriented teacher training, and the placement of deaf -blind 
students in classrooms with severely handicappecj peers who have no 
sensory impairments. Another project (Luanna Voeltz) focuses on 
normalization, not only by training leisure/ recreation skills to 
severely handicapped adolescents, but by doing so in settings which 
house classrooms for both the handicapped and their nonhandi capped 
peers. A project at the pniversity of Missouri (Sandra Alper) is 
developing procedures for job training in community sites while, at. 
the University of Oregon (Tom Bellamy), a curriculum for training 
generic vocational skills is being field tested with severely 
handicapped adolescents who attend class in a regular high school. 
Finally, the University of Wisconsin and the Madison Public Schools 
(Lou Brown and Lee Gruenewald) are collaborating on a project to 
generate ftinctional and age-appropriate curriculum sequences and 
instructional procedures to train severely handicapped adolescents 
to interact effectively in integrated educational and community 
settings. 

With the exception of the two Madison projects and several 
others focusing on deinstitutionalization, the integration com- 
ponent of the projects has been more incidential than intentional. 
Integration was a goal to be achieved but in the absence of a 
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■yBtttmatic itr^tttgy or plan. There was a geitbral reliance on a 
"ratadineBB**- approach: if students were carefully assessed, and 
received more careful instruction, they would of course acquire the; 
skills necessary to enter and participate effectively in 
intagratad settings. Of -course, a question that is frequently 
askad.is, /^How can you logically train for integration in a se- 
gregated environment?*. Considering both the discrepancies be- 
tween the two types of settings and data on performance general- 
isation by severely handicapped learners, an approach that 
foc.uaes on building student skills in Isolated settings does not 
•appear promising. A second common approach to the problem of 
realizing integrated environments was characterized by efforts 
to move students to allegedly less restrictive educational 
placements within segregated or institutional placements. As- 
signments to "halfway house" arrangements On institutional 
grounds or to a "higher functioning class" within a segregated 
school might indeed move toward participation in more normal 
school and community interaction, hut more realistically repre^ 
sent another attempt at institutional reform, in ohe case, and 
place the burden on the severely handicapped child to "earn" 
his or her right to an integrated environment in the other. 
Flow-through, continuum, or cascade models appear reasonajble to 
the outsider but rarely offer 'systems mobility to the student. 
The concept of a "continuum of services"' within a segregated 
setting does not satisfy the consensus interpretation of LRG for 
severely handicapped students. 

The history of SNS projects In fact reflects increasing 
integration. This is particularly impressive in light of the fact 
that until 1979, integration was not an explicit requirement, nor 
did the RFPs mandate functional collaboration between the con- 
tractor, providers of services to nonhandicapped, and educational 
service providers responsible for severely handicapped students. 
There is no doubt but that the existence of Bureau or other funded 
demonstrations of integrated educational services strongly support 
integration as the "bottom line" of LRE and do much to shift the 
burden of proof from 1:hose who would challenge the status quo to 
those who yould support segregation. 

. STATUS QUO 

. Least restrictive educational environments for severely, 
handicapped students are those that include opportunities for 
functional interaction, effective instruction from competent 
educational staff, and a normal organization of the school day. 
While these characteristics clearly exceed mere' physical inte- 
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gration, phVaically integrated educational facilities are basic to 
realizing the LRE provioion and are, in fact, appropriate for all 
severely handicapped students. Despite tXie professional con- 
sensus, there are a number of possible challenges to implementing 
LRE. 

Legal CShal lenses 

The potential for a legal challenge to a definition of LRE as 
integrated educational settings arises because the regulations 
themselves contain a conservative element. Section 121a. 551 calls 
for "... a continuum of alternative placements . . . to meet the 
needs of handicapped children for special education and related 
services." This continuum is to include t^e alternative placements 
listed under the preceeding definition of special education and 
should provide for supplementary services^". . . in conjunction with 
regular class placement." While the regulations (121.14) define 
"special ^ education" as including " . . . specially designed 
instruction .' . , including classroom instruction, instruction in 
physical education, home Instruction, and instruction in hospitals 
and institutions," in later discussion of a continuum, however; 
"special education" is elaborated to include " . . . Instruction in 
regular classes, special clashes , special schools ,' home instruc- 
tion, and instruction in hospitals and institutions. "Special 
classes and special schools" seenr to have been legitimized by the 
stroke of a pen. It seems unfortunate, too, that supplementary 
services are associated only "... in conjunction with regular class . 
placement." It would seem obvious tjiat, just as a student should 
not be removed ".. . from the regular education environment ... 
(unless)" the nature or severity of the handicap is such that 
education in > regular classes' with the use of supplementary aids and 
services cannot be achieved satisfactorily (italics added)," so 
should it be impossible to remove a student from a regular (viz. 
integrated) setting or building without first intervening with 
"supplementary aids and services." Such intervention might take 
several forms: modifying the performance of the student (providing 
a tutor, employing new o^r modified curriculum materials, utilizing 
prosthetic devices or adaptive equipment) , modifying the 
interaction of the teacher with the target student (e.g. , providing 
training, consultation, or som* sort of "packaged" program), or 
■ modifying the entire class structure (through physical 
rearrangement, changes in schedules or instructional arrangement is, 
or the use of group contingencies, for example). Combinations of 
such supplementary services would, - of course, be possible. Only 
after systematic and sequential intervention with the student , 
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the teach »ri ang the class would it be appropriate to consider 
a change in .^acementB > Participation in "regular classes" should 
not be the only i is sue which activates supplementary services. 
Administrative procedures which recjuired systematic behavioral 
documentation of the failure of supplementary services (in other 
words, which, required one to opteratiohalize the lack of 
"satisfactory" achievement) would very likely strengthen the LRE 
Provision. ' • 

As it stands, the regulations provide a consumer-based defi- 
nition of what is an appropriate educational program. If the 
consumer — the parent — - is satisfied, the program is appropriate. 
If the parent chooses to exercisfs due process procedures, the 
program was on its face not appropriate. 

Analysis of the meaning of the statutory imperative clarifies 
the respective functions of two LRE implementation devices; 
(1) individual by individual least restrictive environment 
(LRE) determinations required' as apart of each individualiz- 
ed education plan and (2) systemwide planning, construction 
and assignment and application plans. At a practical matter, 
the first device can and often does function to assure place-r 
ment in the most integrated- setting among the settings avail- 
able for the appropriate education of a particular indi- 
vidual. Individualized determination procedures should, but 
as a practical matter usually do not, function to change the 
number and kind of alternative settings which are in fact 
available — whether by phasing out impermissible settings or 
by generating an increased number and kind of mandated in- 
tegrated settings. The burden of changing what is available 
must be discharged by systematic planning, reporting and 
enforcement mechanisms. The integration mandate cannot be 
implemented by individualizing devices alone. It must be 
enforced directly upon the LEAs and SEAs by measuring and 
correcting the kind of settings which are available in each 
local and state school system, for in the absence of serious 
enforcement, what is available will be used. And what is 
available, departs significantly from what must be ► (Gilhool 
and Stutman, 1978, pp. 195-196)-. 

It is clear that the systems change required to deliver 
appropriate and integrated services to severely handicapped learn- 
ers necessitates a reliance on a bottom line definition of LRE, not 
merely the exercise of due process. 
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Challenqea Based on Social or Emotio nal Conaiderations 

In 121a. 552, P.C*. 94-142 directs cahsideration to "any poten- 
tial harmful effect on the child" that might result from placement, 
in the least restrictive^ educational environment » This provision 
is a conservative relsponse to a variety of fears ^^nd anticipated; 
negative effects of integration. Basically tantamount to argu- 
ments against integration, a number -of these "emotional welfare" 
considerations will be presented below with a brief description of 
related research or demonstration daX^ 

'^ Severegy handicapped students iuBt are n't ready to move 
into a regular education setting . The counterpoint to this ar- 
gument takes the form of a series of questions: Just how are 
they to get ready? How can they learn to behave more normally 
in an environment which is patently abnormal? How can they 
learn skills required to Interact with nonhandicapped students 
while they remain in an environment that contains^no'handicapped 
Students? Rather than wait until such time as the severely 
handicapped students ace mystetiously "ready," it is more appro- 
priate. to begin training skills which they will need in the very 
environments where those. skidls will be demanded. It is the re- 
sponsibility of any education program to teach pupils those 
skills in which they are deficient. 

Demonstrations of successful moves into integrated settings 
provide compelling alternatives to the readiness position. LEA's 
that used class-by-class or transition strategies focused on a very 
simple aspect of environmental readiness, namely, "Is there 
classroom space available," rather than on student readiness. 
Many, indeed probably mast, severely . handicapped integration 
efforts were successfully effected with this sort of gross insen- 
sitivity to the students. As integration occurs and is planned on a 
larger scale, there is a tendency to provide more elaborate 
orientation and simulated activity, for students and their 
parents prior to the actual move (see for example the guidelines 
of Hamre-Nietupski, Branston, Ford, Stoll, Gruenewald, and 
Brown, 1978). 

Moderately and sever ely handicapped students wou ld feel 
" different" if they had to go to school each day with nonhandi - 
capped kids. It is better for them to be with others like them- 
selves . Severely handicapped students indeed ace different from 
their less handicapped or nonhandicapped age-mates: they are 
by definition less competent in major areas of life functioning. 
Continued mutual Isolation of severely and honhandicapped students 
from one another, however, probably does little to develop under- 
standing or tolerance on the part of the nonhandicapped group. 
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While it h«8 been repeatedly demonstrated that educators have the 
technology to effect dramatic changes . in tHeJ repertoires of se- 
verely handicapped learners, sucjh changes will not realize their 
full impact without accoimnodation and support) from the nonhandi- 
capped sector. For example, there- must be employers who are 
• willing to hire those severely handicapped workers who have demon- 
strated the competence for particular jobs; similarly, there must 
be landlords who will rent apartments to severely handicapped 
adults, thus making available more normalized living arrangements. 
It is unlikely that such, enlightened citizen^ will arise, from the 
ranks of those who have never beien exposed to severely handicapped 
populations. Integration during the school years, may build an 
important base of support for later efforts, 

A recent study by Voeltz (1979) is interesting jln this regard. 
She examined the attitudes of nonhandicapped students toward 
interaction with handicapped students and found that non- 
handicapped children were more likely to express positive atti- 
tudes towards interaction as the amount of contact increased. 
Thus, respondents from schools which included classrooms of se- 
verely handicapped pupils were likely to be more positive than 
respondents from schools without such integration. This is at 
least .tentative evidence that contact can result in positive 
attitudes. Whether the behavior of regular education children is 
consistent with their self-reported attitudes is not, of course, 
addressed but remains an empirical issue. It is, however, an issue 
that cannot be investigated in the absence of interaction 
opportunities. Furthermore, 

... it would be specious to utilize data on initial social 
interactions between two groups of children who have never 
previously interacted as conclusive evidence regarding the 
possibilities inherent in* integration efforts. What is 
needed is a determination on the part of the educational 
system to give children — handicapped and nonhandicapped 
the opportunity and the necessary assistance to develop 
positive interaction patterns in integrated community and 
school settings. Once this opportunity is available, be- 
havioral observations on the development and quality of 
longitudinal interactions should commence to collect for- 
mative evaluation data to guide professionals in the optimal 
design of integrated educational services. (Vjoeltz, 1979, 
p. 17). 
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Severely handicapped BtQdenta need to be protected.' In an 
integrated setting they would be ridiculed, abused, ripped off, 
and assaulted by other students . This is probably the most com- 
pelling argument for the isolation' of . severely handicapped stu- 
dents from their honhandicapped peers. However, ridicule, 
abuse, and assault are unfortunate facts of life and are by no 
means visited only upon the handicapped. Any manifestation of 
difference is a potential basis for ridicule?, rejection, or 
abuse. Those who wear thick glasses^ have acne, wear unusual 
clothing, are too stiort or too tall, or too fat or too thin, are 
all social "victims" at one time or another. It is virtually 
impossible to protect any given individual fjfom every potential 
form of abuse. In lieu of employing segregation as a protec- 
tion, time arid energy might be more productively spent teaching 
severely handicapped students to cope with ridicule and abuse, 
while teaching nonhandicapped students more appropriate forms of 
interaction. 

Hambleton and Ziegler (1974) provide what may be the only real" 
data related to the question of whether severely handicapped 
students are subjected to teasing and physical aggression as a 
result of educational integration. As part of a systematic case 
study of integration in the Toronto Metropolitan Schools^ they 
monitored both aggression and positive social initiations directed 
toward 25 moderately/severely hayidicapped students in an integrat- 
ed school setting and toward a matched group of students who 
remained in segregated setting. Nine hours of observation during 
recess time revealed that (a) more positive initiations to target 
students occurred in the integrated setting, (b) target students 
Were more socially responsive in the integrated setting, (c) the 
frequency of aggressive behavior toward target students was higher 
in the segregated program, and, perhaps most interesting, that in 
the integrated setting aggression toward target students was 
overwhelmingly likely to be initiated by handicapped peers. 

Including both severielv handicapped and nonhandicapped stu - 
dents in the same- facility would work a hardship on both groups. 
The implication here is vague, but hints at compromises in the 
cjuality of services to both severely handicapped students and their 
nonhandicapped peers. Though it is somewhat difficult to respond 
to so vague a threat, one cannot help but feel that an integrated 
school would provide for richer and more varied educational 
experiences than would continued isolation of the two programs. 
. Both groups of students would have a whole new stimulus class about 
which to learn. Severely handicapped students would at least have 
avail2ible normal, age appropriate models for nonhandicapped 
behavior. 
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Dat» rtlftted.to this challenge might examine both academic and 
social "hardships* for both regular education students and for 
their severely handicapped peers. Existing evidence (Hambleton 
an4 Ziegfler, 1974; FiiA, 1979) suggests, that on academic, or at 
least instructional objectives, severely handicapped students in 
segregated settings do not achieve significantly better than their 
counterparts in integrated prograaia. This finding of "no dif- * 
fer^nce" at least speaks to th« argument that integration would ir\ 
some way dwnage the education of those integrated. There seems to 
be no data whatsoever olrx the impact of integration on the academic 
performance of regular education students. Since' XRE does not 
imply the academic integration of severely handicapped students 
into regular classroom instruction, the question of detrimental 
effects on nonhandicapped learners is really not gerraaine^ 

Concerning thei social impact of integrating severely handi- 
capped students Hambleton and Ziegler (1974) again provide the rno6t 
pertinent data. Their analyses of over 30 hours of naturalistic 
observation on the playground show that trainable students in the 
integrated sites were involved in integrated < handicapped and 
nonhandicapped) activities on more than 50% of the coded 
observations. As might be expected, the frequency of physical 
interactions was greater than that of verbal interaction. These 
data would seem to establish the simple fact that physical 
juxtaposition did indeed result in some level of functional inter- 
action. Comparisons of data from matched groups of students in 
handicapped- only and integrated sites showed that the frequency of 
positive interactions was greater in the integrated setting (755 
vs. 2.62). Analyzing the social environment's response to initia- 
tions from the handicapped students, Hambleton and Ziegl^ report- 
that social overtures were ignored by peers roughly 30% more often 
in the segregated setting. The existence of integrated activities, 
the more positive character of the interactions, and the increased 
responsiveness of the env4.ronment combined with the absence of 
aggression by nonhandicapped students toward nonhandicapped peers 
s^fem^to constitute strong evidence that integration is not 
detrimental and indeed, from both social interaction and social 
learning perspectives, may be preferable • to segregated 
environments. 

There have been various demonstrations that severely handi- 
capped students can be taught interaction and other social skills 
(e.g.. Gable, Hendrickson, and Strain, 1978; Ragland, Kerr, and 
Strain,^ 1978; Strain, Kerr, and Ragland, 1979; Wambbld and Bailey, 
1979; Vftiitman, Mercurio, and Caponigri, 1970). This technology 
would certainly suggest that, once housed in an integrated 
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netting, ••vereXy handicapped students could be systematically 
taught specific skills and discciminations necessary to infec- 
act more frequently .and effectively with theic nonhandicapped 
peers. While g«necal social interaction cucciculum raatecials do 
exist (foe example, Carney, Clobuciac, Cocley, Wilcox, Biglec, 
.Fleishec, Pany, ahd Tucnec, 1977? B.-ince-Nietupski et al., 1978), 
certainly more -investment is necessacy both in the development 
of locally appropriate cucc'iculum materials (especially for 
adults and secondary-level students) and in the design and eval^ 
uation of s.trategies to facilitate opportunities to handicapped- 
nonhandi capped interaction during the school day and over the 
course of the school year. Reported demonstrations of such 
integration (Almond, Rodgers, and Krug, 1979; Wilcox, Carney, 
and For tschneider, 1978; Hamce-Nietupski, et al., 1978) can 
serve as the bases for such delivery plans. . , > 

It may be that both nonhandicapped and severely handicapped 
students do "ptefer their own kind"; indeed, it. would be Hard to 
ignore tlie sizeable social psychology literature that identifies 
similiatity as the basis of- interpersonal attraction. However, 
there is. an important functional and legal point to be made: „ 
refusal by students to Interact with one another is' quite different 
than a restriction on their opportunity to do so. If handicapped 
students are not fully accepted by regular education students, as 
the litjjsrature on mildly handicapped students suggests (Gottleib, 
1978), it does not necessarily follow that they are actively 
rejected. It becomes imperative that teachers systematically 
foster the attitudes, skills, and opportunities for severely, 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students to interact if the 
maximum benefits of integration are to be realized. In this light 
it is encouraging to see some recent materials developed for 
regular education students to acquaint them with the impact of 
various handicapping conditions (especially Bookbinder, 1978; 
Edrington, 1978). 

Integration might be okav^foc young severely handicapped 
students but not -junior and senior high aged studer^^s. Old er 
students don't have the skills to cope with the complexity o f 
illg:^ jf^P jLl^g f wi th the- activities of a high school, or with 
social/sexual interactions that occur . Paradoxically, it is 
probably, older students who are more in heed of exposure to and 
contact with nonhandicapped agemates. For th6m, there remains 
precious little time in scl\pol and very real needs to learn to 
handle the complexities of the post-school environment. 
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D«mQn«tr«tion» of the effective integration of severely 
handle Appad adolMcents and Young adults Into age appropriate 
. achool bulldin^rs and into vocational experiences provides strong 
contrast to this challenge. 

Adnlniatrative Challenges 

Administrative challenges to the realization of integra.ted 
educational environments for severely handicapped students emanate 
both from considerations of cost and from the difficulty of over- 
coming bureaucratic inertia. 

We can't move from this building. No other could possibly^ 
have the s pecial accommodations necesgary for the severely 
handicapped . Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act requirea[ 
that public buildings be accessible to handicapped citizens. . 
Since schools are certainly public buildings, the excuse that a 
physical plant is ^ inaccessible , and therefore cannot house 
severely handicapped students, is hardly legitimate. While 
Section 504 is npt interpreted to require that every school 
building be completely barrier free, it clearly does require 
that sufficient numbers of buidings be accessitsle so as not to 
require the de facto segregation of handicapped students. Mini- 
mum adaptations necessary to accommodate the severely handicap- 
ped include accesB to the school building itself and to various 
areas within the school such as the playground, lunchroom, 
library, and toilet facilities. While all reasonable accommoda- 
tions should, of course, be made, there is no need to create 
•perfect" environments^ students must be taught to confront and 
manage some of the barriers they will encounter outside the 
educational setting, 

... but the student could not do X in a regular school 
setting . Most often, X is taken to equal vocational or home-living 
Stimulation activites, and so the argument becomes "we cannot move 
into a normalized regular school environment because the students 
could not participate in sheltered workshop in the cafeteria in the 
afternoons." Though opportunities for training in simulated 
settings may be a component of a vocational or domestic curriculum 
sequence, performance in simulated environmerfts is not a 
requirement, and is certainly not itsdlf a long-range goal for 
severely handicapped students. Rather than being trained to clean 
the bathroom in the school's home living area or to cross a mock 
intersection contained within the four walls of the special 
education center, severely handicapped students should be learning . 
to cross real intersections (complete with traffic and other 
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pedeBtrians)t/ and ohould learn to make beds and clean bathrooms in 
their own domestic environment or as part of the on-the-job train- 
ing for chambermaid or janitorial work. That there are rarely 
elaborate simulated settings in most schools is not a problem; 
their absence may actually hasten the move to train functional 
tasks in natural settings. 

Student s would not have the curriculum continuity that 
is inherent when all severely handicapped atudenta are houaed 
in the aame facility . The mere congregation of classrooms of 
severely handicapped students in a single school or center 
does not automatically produce more consistent, coordinated 
instruction. As a student moves fcom teacher to teacher with- 
in the same building, she/he is likely to experience consider- 
able discontinuity in instructional objectives and procedures. 
Ways to circumvent this variability include (a) developing lEP's 
that can be passed from teacher to teacher and (b) organizing 
the instructional program around a curriculum composed pf 
longitudinal skill sequences in important performance domains. 
In neither of these solutions is program continuity dependent upon 
all severely handicapped classrooms sharing the same physical 
plant. When there are written records of individualized 
educational goals, which are task- analyzed into short-range 
objectives and accompanied by objective measures of student 
performance, or when student performance is referenced to a core 
sequence of critical objectives, then educational decisions are 
left less to the discretion of individual teachers. Written lEP'a 
or articulated curriculum sequences supplant the need for oral 
history. As parents take a more active role in the educational 
programs that serve their severely handicapped children, they will 
become a major source of program continuity. 

Perhaps the most serious challenge to integrated services is 
the alarming financial ptoblem facing all the nation's public 
schools.' one hears, with unfortunate but increasing frequency, of 
tax credits for education or of a voucher system that would allow 
parents "ctedit" at the school of their choice. This would in all 
likelihood produce an era of private educational corporations with 
a resulting loss in population to the public schools. Severely 
handicapped students might then face the same fate as.other "bene- 
ficiaries" of the integratiori movement: by the time they are 
allowed in, everyone else has gone. Though much pf the integration 
literature has focused on access to public schools per se (Sherr, 
1976; Sontag, 1976; Wilcox, 1979), the-tyo are independent issues. 
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If voucher oyatems come to pass, it will be important to ensure 
equal access by severely handicapped students to those nonpublic 
services. In the meantime one should be alert to the fact that 
declining financial commitment to the public ^ schools in all 
likelihood signals declining support for special education. 

The Challenge of the Adult Service System 

No discussion of LRE in the educational system would be-'logi- 
cally complete without a brief consideration of what lies ahead; 
the adult service system. It is important to recall that one of the 
most compelling arguments for integrated services during the 
school years was to prepare severely handidappjad children and youth 
to participate in the complex, heterogeneous, and integrated 
postschool environment (Brown et al . , 1976); a vision of institu- 
tional adult life would, of course, haVe validated a model of 
segregation and isolation during the sqhool years (Hambleton and 
Ziegler, 1974). Despite the fact that after 18 or more years of 
schooling, future severely handicapped graduates should be con- 
sidorably more competent than their counterparts of the pre P.L, 
94-142 era, they may nonetheless not enter Into the anticipated 
heterogeneous and integrated post-school world. Despite the fact 
that severely handicapped you^g adults may have successfully 
participated in integrated educational services for many years, 
they may not find a comparable opportunity once they leave the 
educational system. 

At present, the funding structure of the adult services system 
is likely to result in the. assignment of severely handicapped 
people to adult day programs (Bellamy, Sheehan, . Horner , and Boles, 
in press) . Despite exenplary, secondary-level programs which 
train moderately and severely handicapped students for community- 
based employment (for example, programs of Lou Brown and Lee 
Gruehewald; Keith Larson and Jean Edwards; and Sandra Alper) and 
despite demonstrations that in programs with training, super- 
vision, and business management, severely handicapped workers can 
earn substantial wages in structured employment (Bellamy, 1979), 
the» current adult services structure does not have mechanisms to 
support significant and sustained training or follow-up required 
for communi tybased einp lovment or to support structured employment 
models that might feerve>as enclaves in regular industry or as part 
of worker-owned cc^peratives. What looms ahead, oh the vocational 
horizon at least, isSj^ Return to trivial and segregiated services, 
The prospect of segregation in the "next environment" is hardly 
exciting. Clearly the contingencies of the adult service system 
need to be changed if pne is going to take full advantage of the 
foundation built during the School years . • 
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SUMMARY 



Between thm id«a 
and the reality 

0 Between the motion 

And the act 

Falls the Shadow. 

T, S, Elliott 

The Hollow Men (1925) 

A commitment to integrated educational services for severely 
handicapped students has significant implications for local educa- 
tion agencies, for colleges and universities training personnel to 
serve the severely handicapped, and for OSE itself. The impact at 
each of these levels Is briefly discussed below. 

Implication fot- LEA' s 

The major task of LEA.'s mu^t necessarily be to design and 
implement plans for achieving integrated services, A number of 
prototypes are available. One frequefttly advocated strategy is to 
begin by integrating severely handicapped with their less handi- 
capped and nonhandicap^ed peprs in preischool and . early education 
services. In terms of any type of non-referenced definitions of 
degree of handicap, the early childhood period is the point 6f 
maximum similarity and minimum discrepancy between handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children (Vincent, Laten, and Gruenewald, 
1979) . Beginning with integrated programs and making every effort 
to keep the cohort grOups integrated allows the public -school 
system to "grow up" integrated, D,espite the obvious appeal of this 
logic, the major problem lies in the evolutionary nature of thifi 
strategy and the more revolutionary needs of the field, 

A second strategy for achieving the school-based integration 
of severely handicapped students is to identify th^ir desegrega- ' 
tion as a component of a comprehensive s-ystem desegregation effort. 
As many metropolitain areas confront the design of racially 
integrated . school services, . it would seem opportune to attend 
simultaneously to the dispersal of students in handicapped-only 
facilities into integrated programs as near to their home districts 
as possible. 

A class-by-claas model plan for achieving integrated services 
moves single classrooms of severely handicapped students into 
regular attendance centers, as space becomes available in age- 
approprlate school settings. Given . declining enrollments and 
school closings in many areas of the country, not only would there 
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be space available but Also regular opportunity to keep neighbor- 
hood ochools open by the- inclusion of a class or two of more 
severely handicapped students from an area special education 
center. 

Perhaps the most frequently utilized integration strategy has 
been a two-stage modfel where all severely handicapped students are 
fir&t brought into the public school system and their classes 
housed together on a floor or in a wing of a regular attendance 
center. Systematic social interaction is planned in that setting 
and classrooms are re-assigned to more age-appropriate locations 
within the building (early childhood hear' kindergarten, inter- 
mediate handicapped near fourth and fifth grade rooms, and so on). 
Classes whose members have no nonhandicapped age-mates (secondary- 
age students or preschool classes) can be moved into age- 
appropriate school buildings as space becomes available. Such a 
two-style strategy has the advantage of immediately providing a 
more integrated environment for all severely handicapped students 
but runs the risk of institutionalizing integrated but age- 
appropriate placements for some portion of the student group. In 
planning to utilize this sort of approach to realigning LRE, care 
must be given to planning for the move from the beginning. 

A final approach to achieving integrated services might be 
more revolutionary in that all severely handicapjJbd students are 
simultaneously moved from segregated to age-appropriate settings. 

Naturally, the particular plan adopted by any district will 
depend on the present state of services in that district, the 
general level of enrollment, the availability of space in regu- 
lar attendance centers as well as administrative control over 
that space. It is also logical to expect that the particular 
systems-change strategy adopted v/ill^be influenced by local ef- 
forts in developing residential a3?ternatives to institutional 
placement. 

While IAEA's certainly have the option of abdicating system- 
wide planning for integration in favor of case-by-case determina- 
tions of LRE, such an approach is not efficient in achieving a 
logical product, generating good will, or complying with the spirit 
of the LRE provision. 

Implications for Training Institutions 

There cannot be a significant change in^.the service delivery 
. system without accompanying changes in the* way IHE*s prepare per- 
sonnel to serve in that system. The movement toward integrated 
services for severely handicapped students would seem to have at 
least several implications for personnel preparation programs. 
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First' of all, practice and field-based experiences for 
teachars-in- training should take place in integrated* programs , 
Since any integra»ted program will have a relatively small niiraber , 
of severely handicapped classrooms, this will sacrifice the ad- 
ministrative convenience that practicum supervisors enjoy when all 
trainees can be placed at a single segregated site. However, 
teachors-in- training should enjoy the benefits of learning pro- 
fessional skills in an environment that resembles the criterion 
environments Training programs must work actively with LEA's and 
sea's in an effort to realize, LRE for severely handicapped students 
and model practicum experiences /for university students. It is 
appropriate for training institutions to . actively participate in 
the design and delivery of services in their local communities, 

A second implication of integrated services for severely 
handicapped students is that teacher training must include the 
.development of competencies to program systematic interaction with 
^nonhandi capped students. Teachers in training should be required 
to design social interaction programs • as well as to design and 
implement instruction in self-help, communication, and other 
traditional curriculum domains. 

Federal-Level Implications 

In order to foster integrated educational services for se- 
verely handicapped children and youth, several kinds of activity 
seem appropriate at the federal level. For convenience;' these 
activities are briefly outlined under the general headings of 
enforcement clarification or changes of regulations- and discre- 
tionary funding. 

Enforcement of p.L. 94-142 . Quite ^obviously , careful moni- 
toring of compliance with the LRE provision of P.L. 94-142 
is basic to achieving integrated educational services for the 
severely handicapped. Gilhool and Stutman (1978) have suggested 
the existence of handicapped-only facilities as the Index of 
compliance with LRE. Other straight-forward measures of compli- 
ance would include the building of segregated handicapped-only 
facilities, the proportion of the handicapped students served in 
regular attendance centers, and the proportion of lEP's that 
indicate opportunities for systematic interaction with nonhandi- 
capped age-mates. Movement toward integration would be reflec- 
ted by no new buildings to serve only the handicapped, by the 
closing of existing segregated facilities, by a growing propor- 
tion of students served in integrated programs, and by the 
inclusion of specific interaction targets on student lEP's, 
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Xhe«« data« monitored ov«r time, would serve as an index, of 
compliance with the intent of the law to provide services in the 
least restrictive educational environment. 

ExaKinations of Regulations . There are several aspects of 
existing regulations that deserve scrutiny in light of ..the LRB 
provision. Service definitions which identify student groups 
by a nonexpectation for integration may stand as obstacles to 
systematic integration. At the presentr the deaf-bliiid are 
identified as those "who cannot be accommodated in special 

.programs solely for .dea£ or blind children (45 CPR 121 c. 
37(a))* and the severely handicapped as those students who have 
needs for Services "beyond those which are traditionally offered by 
... special education programs (45 CFR 121,2) While these 
definitions do not preclude the type of integration that is being 
advocated h^re, they probably do little to create the expectation 
of a right to systematic interaction with nonhandicapped peers. 

The regulations for P,L, 94-142 state that handicapped child- 

_ ren shall not be removed from the regular education 'environment 
except when "the nature or severity of the handicap |'s such that 
education in regular classes with the use of supplemeht^'ary aids .and 
services cannot be achieved satisfactorily (italics added) (45 CFR 
121a. 550)." While the implication of this statement is clearfor 
the mildly handicapped student, it is not so for the more severely 
handicapped. In light of a commitment to LRE, it would seem 
appropriate that "supplementary aids and services" be available 
not only when removal from the regular class is at issue but also 
whenever a change to a more socially or educationally restrictive 
program is being considered. Thus, prior to moving a student from a 
classroom for the mildly handicapped to one for the moderately 
handicapped or from a classroom for the "trainable. retarded" to one 
for the severely handicapped, additional efforts and resources 
should be applied in the cUrrent placement and their impact 
evaluated. Supplementary services can take many forms (individual 
tutors^ modified instructional materials, teacher' inservice, group 
contingencies, etc. ) and should be available prior to any change in . 
program . • j ' 

A final topid^* for consideration is the relationship between 
P-L. 89-313 (State-Operated Program for Handicapped Children) and 
P.L. 94-142. Pas^^d in 1965, P.L. 89-313 provides funds for 
handicapped students served in state-operated programs (such as 
institutions, state schools for the blind, deaf, and so on). While 
the regulations for P.L. 89-313 do authorize the transfer of these 
funds t6 an LEA if the student is placed into a local program. 
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transfer for the first year is at the option of the etate program 
and dopandent upon application from the receiving LEA. The 
financial contingencies may actually support continued segregated 
placement rather than movement into LEA services. 

At any rate^ the significant changes in both educational 
legislation and litigation and stat of the art educational tech- 
nology since 1965^ underscore the nee-d to ro-examine the deployment 
of P.L. 89-313 funds. 

Discretionary Funding . If progress in realizing integra- 
ted educational environments fot severely handicapped students 
is to cpntinue, the discretionary funds of OSE remain critical. 
Continued funding of demonstrations and model integrated ser- 
vices are certainly, nece&sary. Additional investments might 
include the funding of materials development necessary to ^ 
support integration (such as "social-studies" materials for 
nonhandicapped studentsr administrative manuals of integration 
strategieSr handicapped-nonhandicapped .interaction curricula), 
and the undertaking qf a comprehensive evaluation of the impact 
of integration on both severely handicapped students and the 

entire service system. 
* 
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The federal Investment in education of severely hancjicapped 
students "had better pay dividends," cautioned .Meyen (1979), no 
doubt suiTunarizing accurately both public nnd professional senti- 
ment. An important aspect of -^the investment has been the pro- 
jects for severely handicappet^ children and youth funded by tjie 
U.S Office of Special Education (formerly the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped) . Like demonstration and model pro- 
grams for other student groups, these projects have been broadly 
designed to develop innovative educational practices in a serv- 
ice setting and then to disseminate information about both the 
practices and their effects. This chapter examines the general 
model demonstration strategy as a means of federal investment in 
improvement of educational services. 

-Early investment -dividends are impressive: significant 
progreoo has been made in applying a wide variety of interven- 
tion procedures to the vast array of problems faced by educators 
of severely handicapped students. Improvements have been made 
in the design of teaching and behavior change procedures, en- 
vironmental restructuring and prostheses/ classrdom organization 
and management, strategies for dealing with multiple presenting 
problems, and conceptual foundations for service delivery. 
While this broad progress appears to support the strategy of 
investing in innovative practices, the diversity among projects 
raises several definitional issues. For example, "innovative 
practices" have ranged from simple behavior change techniques to 
comprehensive classroom operating procedures; "development" of 
an innovation appears to have been interpreted to mean almost 
everything from eloquent theoretical justifications to careful 
field testing of standardized procedures; and "dissemination" 
has encompassed such varied activities as program visitations, 
newsletters, journal articles, and systematic replication of 
total programs. 

While such diversity may have been critical in producing 
initial progress, it would appear to limit the focus and, ulti- 
mately, the effectiveness of federal funding. Therefore, this 
chapter advocates more precise specification of development and 
dissemination activities. Specifically, the chapter addresses 




the . relationship between levels of development of innovative 
practices and .purp^JSes for which dissemination should be at- 
tempted. As a resist, of this analysis, it is argued that inno- 
vative practices in education and behavioral intervention be 
classified into three levels which correspond to three broad 
dissemination objectives?- The chapter proposes labels, defini- 
tions, and criteria for each of the three levels of development. 
The resulting conceptual framework is then used to evaluate • 
current successes and suggest new directions in the model prq- 
jects for severely, handicapped students that are funded by the 
.U,S, Of f ice of Specia^^ Education (OSE), 

RELATIONSHIP BETVfEEN DEVELOPMENT AND DISSEMINATION 

- . s - ■ 

The relationship between development, and dissemination is 
essentially a logical one. Before dissemination is begun, 
development activities should ensure that the practice being 
disseminated meets criteria relevant to the purpose of dissemi- 
nation. It is useful to distinguish three broad dissemination 
purposes: 

1 . To share information that particul ar procedures can 
result in behavior change . For e*>carople, an article about 
the technique might be published in the professional lit- 
erature with the expectation that the reader will adapt or ■ 
incorporate the procedure into whatever behavior change 
effort he or she is conducting, . 

2. To generate support for a new approach or program , A 
new solution to a social problem may be communicated widely 
to parents, professionals, legislators, and the community 
at large to increase support for and acceptance" of the new. 
procedure'. ^ 

3. To assist a service agency in adopting and imple menting 
an innovative practice . In tOiis case, technical assistance 
may be given to service providers to enable them to use the. 
new program in the manner intended by the developers. 

To justify dissemination for each of these purposes, an in- 
novative practice should meet several criteria during the course 
of development. Those differences in criteria underly the dis- 
tinction in this paper between three levels of development of 
innovative practices: techniques are those practices that meet 
criteria for the first listed dissemination purpose; demonstra- 
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tioria meet criteria for the second; and models meet the criteria 
for the third, Figure 1 provides a schematix: overview of the 
relationship between dissemination purposes, criteria, and 
levels of development. As is apparent in the figure, criteria 
for innovative^ practices are cumulative. The development of a 
practice from technique to demonstration to model is a sequen- 
tial process that iiivolves meeting criteria, at each level; 
meeting these criteria justifies additional dissemination activ- 
ities. 

The distinction between techniques, demonstrations, and 
models is further illustrated in Table 1, where the three levels 
of development are contrasted along several dimensions that are 
critical to innovative practices. Important differences relate 
to the process of developing innovations (including issues such 
as the dependent and independent variables, research ^estions 
addressed, and the criteria for development) and the process and 
purposes of disseminating innovations (for example, the audience 
for dissemination, methods used, and intended impact on audience 
members). The following sections describe these differences and 
elaborate the process of developing and disseminating innovative 
practices at each level. 

TECHNIQUES ^ 

From an educational** perspective, techniques can be defined 
as procedures, materials, rules, teacher activities, or other 
environmental changes that are used in an attempt td change the 
behavior of one or more- students . Examples of techniques cur- 
rently used in services to severely handicapped students include 
discrete operations such as praise, prompting, shaping, and 
ignoring; more complex procedures like time-out, over^correc- 
tion, and token economies; and- a variety of prosthetic aids. 

Since many of theste techniques represent applications of 
behavioral theory, it is useful to distinguish between tech- 
niques and behavior principles. Behavior principles refer to 
lawful relationships between behaviors and classes of . environ- 
mental events. Understanding of these relationships is devel- 
oped and refined through a process called, the experimental 
analysis of behavior. Considered together, these principles 
form what is known as behavior theory. Behavior principles may 
be studied and perhaps understood, but not directly applied. It 
is from behavior principles, however, that techniques may be 
derived and generally applied to the intervention needs of , 
people in natural settings. As a result, these derivations are 
often referred to as intervention or treatment techniques. 
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Di»»<ra ln«tipn J^urppB^ 

Techtiiqutts arm disseminated in order to document to others 
that behavior change is possibl« usiti?" the particular pro- 
ceduresi* This dis^semination should contribute to ongoing devel- 
opment of procedural Information and provide a potential use of 
the techniqjie with enough information to apply it in a new 
behavior change context. An important feature of techiiiques is 
that, -after dissemination, the purposes for which they are ujsed' 
and the details of application are left to the discretion of the 
user, rather than specified by the developer. As a result, 
techniques are described as "value free" (Bandura, 1969). 

Criteria 

Bafore the' dissemination puirposes can be served/ three 
pritaria should be met. FirWt, the technique, should be de- 
scribed sufficiently well that it can be applied by others in 

c ■ 

different contexts. Baer, Wolf, and Risley (1968) suggest a 
similar criterion of technological clarity. By "technological, " 
Baer at al. mean a description which "...a typically trained 
reader could replicate. < .wall enough to produce the same results 
given only a reading of the description (p. 95).." Second, the 
bahavioa^al. affect 'of the intervention should be socially signl- 
flcant in the context of application. If the technique applied 
does not produce an effect which is large enough to make a 
difference in the learner's level of functioning, it should not 
be recommended to others.. Finally, there should be a .convincing 
demonstration of a functional relatibnship betwaen the technique 
and the behavior to which it was applied. To be convincing, . th^ 
relationship must be supported by M visually apparent (Parsonson 
and Baer, .1978) or statistically significant (Kazdin, 1977) 
asbociation between tha technique and behavioj'. . Two to four 
replications of the technique and its effect are needed to 
satiafy the requirements of single subject designs from which a 
functional relationship may be inferred (Hersen and" Barlow, 
1976). 

Development 

^e process of developing techniques is now well known as 
the applied analysis of behavior. The critical dimensions of an 
applied analysis of behavior have been described clearly by 
Baer, Wolf, and Risley ^1969). and this section draws extensive- 
ly from their review. Briefly, the process is designed (a) to 
, improve a dependent variable (behavior) tiiat has been judged to 
occur too seldom or too often (Aztin, 1977i Wolf, 1978); and (b) 
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to do «Q whll.« dfUrmining the controJL exerted by th« indepen- 
dent variabl* (intervention technique) used (Baer,' Wolf, and 
JUsley, 1968; Dtitz, 1978). 



Dependent variabl>a > The dependent = variable in the devel- 
opment of a technique can be any b6h»vior that has social signi- 
ficance for th# user or tiie recipient of service. ^ This, social • 
•ignificance is the index Which Baer et al. (1968) refer^,to as 
the "applied" dimension in applied bfehUvior analysi^s. To meet 
this criterion, a behavior must be significant in some natural 
context or meaningful to the person to whose behavior the tech- 
nique is applied J ^ ' 

Independent variable . The independent variable in develop- 
ment of techniques is always a single intervention or. treatment 
procedure. This might be a discrete procedure with a single 
functional element or a somewhat more complex method with two or 
more functional parts, like overcorrection or a token economy. 
Basic to the development of techniques is clear .procedural 
specification. When techijiques are disseminated, this precise 
description of their application or implementation provides 
information about the relationship between the procedure and 
behavior changes. It is not necessarily a guide for implemen- 
tation by the user, since the purpose and conditions of use may 
vary. The use of techniques is not uniform from one instance to 
anotlier, but rather the rules or contingencies by which a tech- 
nique is^ applied are specified by each user. 

In addition to the criterion of clear description, indepen- 
dent variables (techniques) should be comparable with establish- 
ed concepts in the field. That is, thQ . language used to de- 
scribe them should be consistent from one developer to another. 
This facilitates expansion of knowfedge about the technique and 
enables broad participation in its development. Baer et al. 
(1968) labeled this- the- "conceptual" criterion, suggesting that 
a shared conceptual framiawork facilitates the development of 
knowledge about a technique or procedure. 

Research questions . One primary question, that should be 
asked about intervention techniques before dissemination is 
whether the technique is functionally related to a change in the 
behavior to which it is applied. This question, essentially asks 
if the technique results in a dependable effect on the target 
iaehavior. If a- technique results in a given effect just oncis, 
little is known about the relationship between the technixjue and 
the behavior. If the same effect can be obtained a second t'ime 
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with thr 9m^ two variables, evidence btgina to accrue for the 
argument that appliqation of the technique produced the effect. 
If th» effect can be obtained a third time, a conaenaua begins 
to build that the variables are functionally related^ i.e., that 
alteration of one affects the other (Risley and Wolf, 1973). 
Subsequent replications that are procedurally similar strengthen 
this Consensus while those, that alter one . or more details extend 
it (Harsen and Barlow, 197$; Sidman, I960), : 

Dissemination Process 

Since any technique may be applied to behaviors other than 
those studied by its developers, the audience for dissemination 
efforts grosses- traditional boundaries that segregate service 
delivery efforts. The process of disseminating technique* . 
usually, focuses on the developer's professional peers and/or on 
service providers who may find the procedure useful . 

Diss€tmination to professional peers usually takes place 
through publications and presentations.- The mechanisms of this 
process include writing journal articles, chapters, or books and 
presenting, research at professional 'meetirigs. The implied 
> action for the members of this target audience is to pick up on 
a line of research, extend it further, or incorporate it into , 
their teaching or research. 

A second target audience for dissemination of techniques is 
the population of professional and paraprofessibnal service 
providers. These groups include directors, teachers, aides, 
specialists, group home staff, workshop staff, and other staff 
in programs for severely handicapped persons. These people 
usually are reached through service .journals, inservice trainj 
ing, or popular books related to working with handicapped per- 
sons. The general purpose of such dissemination^ is to provide 
ideas about ways to deal with certain behavior^ of students or 
client groups. The specific applications of the educational 
techniques are left to the service providers themselves. 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

A demonstration illustrates.Jl that a significant social 
problem can be solved in a particular way, and points out one 
^^uccessful method of solution. A demonstration is a collection 
Of 'intervention 1:echniques and administrative arrangements that 
result in important behavioral changes across individuals who 
typically receive a particular kind of service. Demonatrationa 
are exemplars of a desired service delivery format/rather than 
isolated behavior changes, and are intended, to communicate about 
the success of that service to a wide consumer audience. 
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Pi »M mi n* t i onJPitrjgojig 

DMiOnstX'Ation programt ar* diaaciminatad for two broad 
purpoaeia. Firat^ thm intervaation tachniqi^ta included in tha 
damonstration may themselvea be disaaminated to communicate that 
a givetv technique works and is available for .use. The second 
purpoaa^ not shared with techniques, is to show that a partic-^ 
ular aervica ^objective can be achieved with a given method. 
Disaemi nation for thia second reason generally ia undertaken to 
change the expaptationa or attitudes persona Who are in a 
position to use. an intervention program- or to Enable ita use; to 
obtain increaaed funding for services for a target group; to 
change lawa regarding sexrvicea; to develop political or popular 
support for services; and/or to develop new types of programs or 
services to^ address unmet or inadequately met needs of a given 
group of persons. The purpose ia to shoW that the problem can 
be solved by means of the intervention program that ia being 
disseminated. 

In contrast to techniques, demonstrations are not valUQ 
free. A demonstration specifies a behavioral outcome, judges 
the outcome to be a desirable result of services across individ- 
.uala*:^ and illustrates a method of obtaining it. An element of 
dissemination, efforts, therefore, is an attempt to persuade 
others to make a similar value judgment. An example with par- 
ticular relevance to thia chapter is the repeated illustration 
in model pro-jects. that severely handicapped students can master 
a variety of educational tasks when clearly defined goals-, 
direct instruction, frequent meaaurement, and regularly schedul- 
ed teaching sessions are used. Communication about these models 
has no doubt contributed both to the consensus that such educa- 
tional progresa is desirable, and to the development of legisla- 
tive and public supportofor providing such services. 

Criteria for Dissemination 

To effect the above purposes, demonstration programs should 
meet several criteria prior to beginning dissemination activi- 
ties. In addition to the criteria specified for techniques-, 
demonstrations should embody the following characteristics: 

^ * The behavioral effect achieved by the demonatration 
proqrcun should be important to society . Since demonstra- 
tions imply ^successful service across individuals with a 
given problem, th^. solution provided by the demonstration 
should be perceived as desirable both by the recipients of 
service (as is the case with techniques) and by those . 
individuals who enable the intervention program, to be used. 
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2» ffl<^Mt ,of in^^^ procadurag that cp mpriat thm 

.dam onatr>t ion wuat b# daacribad and atandardigod . Without 

. cX«ar daacrlptlpn anii iitand*rdi«*tiQii of uaa aciroaa Mrvic« 
r*cipianta, ♦vidaftc* of tha utility of tha propoaad ap- 
proach ia Ximitad to dafawa of apacific tachniquaa with 

. apacific individuala. 

3, . Tha damonat rat ion- program muat produca tha aa ma affecta 
with aach of aavaral participanta . . In other Worda, tha 
intaryantion program muat work conaiatantXy whan implamant- 
ad loy davalopara, Thia ia a quastioh of program af factiva- . 
hasa. Thara^ust ba a raplicabla functional ralationahip " 
batwaan impXamantation of the intervention program and 
BUbjacta* improvement • 

Development . , 

The ptoceaa by which demonatrations are deveXoped ia pro- 
grammatic research and deveXopment (RiaXey,^ CXark, and CataXdo; 
1976; Walker, Hopa, and Oraenwood^ 1976). In thia procaaa, a 
-line of research ia followed from documentation that a problem 
•exiata, through documentation that an effective intervention haa 
t?een aaaambla^, to demonatration that the problem can be solved 
acroBB individuals. Important features of demonstration pro- 
grama are diacusaed here aa they relate to dependent variables, 
independent variables; and research questions studied in the 
development proceaa. 

Dependent variables , . In contrast to the development of 
techniques where any of a variety of socially significant behav- 
iors might be studied, the development of demonstrations re- 
quires clear focua on a specific behavioral problem or outcome. 
Azrin (1977) describes this difference by distinguishing between 
"problem-oriented" and "method-oriented" research, suggesting 
that the solution to human problema in applied settings is more 
likely with procedures that reflect a "problem orientation." 
Azrin (1977) cautions that a focus on experimental rigor," which 
he calls a "method ' orientation, " might produce clean reaearch, - 
but is less likely to leave subjects and others setisfiied aa 
consumers thania the outcome focus of the "problem-Priented" 
method. 

It is. also critical that the behaviora eatablished aa goala 
in demonstration programa ropreaent socially acceptable out- 
comes. This issue is described in the literature as one of 
socjlal validation, and has emerged in recent yeara as #n impor-' 
tant issue in. 'evaluating intervention programa (Kazdin, 1977s 
.Wolf, 1978). Basically, social validation- rofera to the prac- 
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tiG« Uiinsr tht subjtqtiv* jUcigmento of significunt otherm in 
th« «Ub]«et^il natmruX •navironmant to vmlidate the •ffects of an 
interv«ntiori proc#dur«. If objective data suggest subject 
improvement, following intervention, but partnts, teachers / 
subjects themselves, or others do hot believe that such improve- 
ment has taken place., then the intervention cannot be judged to 
be completely successful. If,' on the other hand, subjective 
ratings corroborate empirical data, support for the intervention 
i» Btrong, and it can be rtcommended to others. 

The focus- on social, - importance of behavior outcomes in 
clemonstration programs raises the i^sue of the broader effects 
of an intervention? does the improv^ent transfer across set- 
tings and/or behaviors and maintain across time? This question 
seems obvious but is seldom asked of . demonstration profcrrams. 
However, the question should be posed before a particular inter- 
vention program Ut offered, as a means of solving socially sig-» 
nificant problems. Behavioral improvement which is not evident 
across settings or does not. -persist across time can ^hardly be 
considered to be a "cure," which Azrin (3,977) describes As the 
critical test of a demonstration. A review of * the available 
literature (Stokes and Baer, 1977) seeiins to support the admoni- 
tions of Baer, WoXk, and Risley (1968) that "generalization 
should be programmed deliberately rather than expected or la- 
mented (p. 96) " when it does not occur naturally. Thus, it 
appears that those int^trvention programs which are successful in 
achieving "cures" of the proljtlems they attack will have to 
address the issues of generalisation and rnainteriance directly. 

Independent variables . The independent variable in the 
development of demonstration programs is a collection of treat- 
ment proceduifes designed specifically to change the behavior 
under study. As such, it is distinguished from techniques, 
which are individual procedures. Three general strategies 
appear relevant to the selection of techniques that are to be 
included in demonstrations. First, techniques might be included 
because they increase the effectiveness or efficiency with ,which 
the behavioral outcome is achieved. For example, procedures 
might be combined to weaken inappropriate responding while 
strengthening the desired behaviors. Alternately, the demon- 
stration might include treatment components to shape a target 
behavior and other elements to maintain it. 

The second strategy for combining procedures in demonstra- 
tion programs is to incorporate techniques that increase the. 
likelihood of success with a range of individuals; Thus, a 
demonstration- program might encourage the use of a variety of 
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rtinforqing tvnt. . perform task analyses of target behaviors at 
a "level of detail which would ailow individuals of various 
• levels to progress through the progrmm/ or include treatments 
for * variety of specific problems that are likely to occur with 
th« target behavior. 

Finally, procedures often are included in demonstration 
progr«ns to assist in the administration of the intervention 
program. These include technique* for: (a) publicly posting 
,taff responsibilities (Cataldo and Russo, 1978) ; (b) increasing 
the probability of supervisor acknowledgement of program results 
(Risley and Favell, 1979), and (c) use of consultants to monitor 
program effectiveness on . a regular basis (Herbert-Jack:,on. 
O'Brien, Porterfield, and Risley, 1977), 

Whatever techniques are included in the demonstration, 
their use should be standardized across recipients of service. 
Standardization of procedures is important to ensure that eac^ - 
time the program is applied/ it is used in virtually the same 
way. This, in turn, is important sirice judgments about the 
.ffectiveness of a demonstration can be made only when the 
procedures us^d with one individual match those used with 
others. The purpose of developing any demonstration • should be 
to provide a reliably effective means for meeting specif ied 
service needs-one Which can be counted on to accomplish certain 
results, TO maximize the likelihood, that each use- of the proce- 
dure, will produce the same results, and to establish the de- 
pendability of the service, standardization is essential. 

The combination of techniques applied in a demonstration 
program should also represent a socially acceptable method of 
solving the targeted problem. Increasingly, legal and social 
const^raints.on the use of behavioral techniques limit the op- 
tions available to. service providers. Kazdin (1977) and Wolf 
(1978) apply the concept of social validity not only to . the 
results of treatment programs, as described above, but also to 
the methods used to achieve those results. To be effective," 
demonstrations must rely on techniques that are considered by 
society at large as appropriate for. solving the problem ad- 
dressed. 

A fin.l characteristic of thi independent variable (coUec- 
• tion of intervention techniques) in development of demonstra^ 
tions relates to level of' scale. It is useful to distinguish 
between treatment demonstrations and program demonstrations to 
illustrate the potential variety and scope. Treatment demon- 
strations deal with discrete skill areas such as toileting (FoxH 
and Azrih, 1973), language (Guess, Sailor, and Baer, 1976), or 
social behaviors (Hops, Fleishman, Guild, Paine, Walker, and 
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CrMnwooO-, I97$h «n4 focu. only on th* way in which a specific 
traatMtht , .tm.gy is structurea, deUvtr.d/ and " evaluated. 
Ptogram damonitrationa provida a broader scopa of sarVicas which 
usually focusaa on a given aatting; target populations, and 
sarvica dimension rather than on a discreta skill area. 5x- 
Mipiaa includa the public school services ' for severely handi- 
capped individuals in Madison, Wisconsin; the Specialized Train- 
ing Program's vocational service for sevarely handicapped adults 
(BaUamy, Hornar, and Inm.n, 1979),; and the University of 
Washington's Down's Syndrome Program Model for preschool handi- 
capped children (Haydan and Haring, 1979K These demonstrations 
•hare ona common element: thay are all cbmprehensiva service 
dalivary •yatems which includa both direct «rvica and program 
■upport components. .In this sense thay .re .completa programs 
- which account for all of the factors necessary in providing the 
targeted lervicea to those who need them. 

Research questions, llie process of developing « demonstra- 
tion involves asking .t least two questions about the relation- 
ship between .these dependent and independent variables. The 
first is analogous to that aakad of tecJuiiquea: Does the inter-- 
vention program reliably and functionally change the behavior of 
concern? This is the purely experimental question. Tha cri- 
teria for answering it . .re the same as those for answering it 
when techniques are ev.lu.ted: the rel.tionship must be func- 
tion.l, the demonstr.tion of th.t rel.tionship must be convinc- 
ing; and replications must be sufficient in number. 

The second research question relates directly to the cri- 
teri. .for disseminating demonstrations described earlier: Does 
the program or treatrient work with .11 or most of the individ- 
U.18 who display the targeted problem? The issue here is one of 
gener.lity of effect across potential recipients of the service. 
A variety of group designs are useful in answering this ques- 
tion, .s is careful documentation of results with a series of 
representative subjects. 

Dissemination Process 

The process of disseminating demonstration programs gen- 
erally involves brief exposure to tha program through the medi., 
through the popular press, through visits by members Of the 
target audience to . program site, through personal cont.ct 
(mail, telephone, face-to-f.ce inter.ctions.) or, among the 
professional ranks, through publications and/or*' conference 
presentations. The target .udiences for these dissemin.tion 
processes include subgroups that are widely divergent but share 
the goal of improving services for . specific target population. 
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Tl>«y inelude potential service recipients, parents, other advo- 
cates of thft -servic*, service providers, trainers of service 
providers, representatives of government agencies concerned with 
the problems of handicapped people, politicians, professional 
peers (other researchers or service directors), and others. 
Obviously, .certain of the dissemination processes are most 
appropriate with given subgroups. For example, media dissemina- 
tion is XiHely to be. useful in reaching large, numbers of 
n6n-professional contacts; site visits and personal contacts 
hold the most potential when attemjSting to reach advocacy 
groujps, service directors, governmental agents, or poljLticianS; 
and professional publications or presentations are most appro- 
priate When attempting to reach other researchers or program 
developers. . • ' 

These processes of dissemination suggest various courses of 
action for the respective audience members to whom -they axe 
directed* For service recipients, their parents, and their 
other supporters, the action called for is advocacy for increas- 
ed services or for general service improvements; for fellow 
profesrsionals (developers) the action implied by disseminatipn 
is to conduct research that will .provide further extension, 
(i.e., systematic replication) or additional validation of the 
program; for politicians to whom demonstration information ift 
disseminated, the desired response is passage of enabling legis- 
lation or appropriations measuxes which enable, application of 
the program on a l^ger scale; for government agencies, the 
implied action is granting of additional reBearch and develop- 
ment funds tb continue development, evaluation, and dissemina- 
tion of the program, 

MODELS 

A program njodel illustrates that a significant social 
problem can be solved in a particular way, and provides a proto- 
type or pattern for replication in other settings where similar 
services could be provided. Models are similar to dembnstra*- 
tions in that they are designed to achieve defined behavioral 
outcomes and involve standardized combinations of techniques and 
procedures. They differ from demonstrations in the additional 
criteria which . should be met bief ore proposing adoption by 
others^ Prior to dissemination, the use. of a mpdel should be 
supported by field test data showing that 1;he model can be used 
successfully in nonexperimehtal settings by. individuals other 
than the developers (Meyen, 1979),. This requires, in turn, that 
models- include precise instructions for use 'that are designed to 
maximize the fidelity and the effectiveness of replication. 
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iMpQrttnct of mod«l programs li^s in the potential for 
cUeeen4niltion and utilisation of service strategies of known 
cost mnd tf f ectivsniiss . Models could reduce redundant local 
investaent in program development,, shorten the tiW between 
)?«soUrcs^ allocation and delivery of services, and reduce current 
•xpsnsss for Ineffective services. 

Purpose' of Dissemination 

In addition to the dissemination activities which are 
possibls for* techniques and demonstrations, model progrants may 
b« disseminated for the purpose, of adoption or replication in 
othsr ssrvics agencies. The primary purpose of dissemination 
activities at the adoption level is to increase - the level of • 
program usage . by nondevelopere, l,.e., to gain adoptions and 
eubasquent impl'ementations of the standardized program by poten- 
tial users. AS such, dissemination of service models is liKe 
that carried out for commercial 'curriculum materials. The 
difference is that there are few methodological requirements for 
the latter, 

Diesemi nation for adoption is the critical step in increas- 
ing services and service efficiency. It is assumed that this' 
step follows dissemination undertaken to spread information 
about a program. The focus on adoption/implementation in this 
step features instruction regarding how to use the program. 

Criteria for Dissemination 

Since the levels of program development and use are cumula- 
tive or sequential in nature, the criteria relating to dis- 
semination for demonstration purposes apply to dissemination for 
^adoption purposes as well. In addition, at least three other 
criteria unique to adoption purposes must be applied: 

1 . . A highly detailed, usea^-oriented description of all 
procedures in the model should be available to enable high 
fidelity implementation. This description will likely take 
the form of a program implementation manual which includes 
checklists and other techniques of facilitate installation 
of program components . 

2. Nondev.elopers (potential consumers) must be able to 
implement the program successfully in a controlled context 
when assisted- by program developers. This criterion is 
crucial since dissemination efforts are designed to secure 
implementation by others. 
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3» Effneta and COsta of using the program must compare 
favorably with tho»» of other programs or other approaches 
to the same probiem. This ia a, comparative research issue. 
Only- those programs which ^compare favorably with the al- 
ternatives are likely to be considered seriously by poten- ^ 
.,tial users.' 

• * ■ . ■ . . b • \ . 

Development of Models ' . 

/The process of model development begins with a successful 
demonstration of service effectiveness and involves the 
packaging- of procedures for potential users and field testing by 
non- developers in. locations other than that in which the model 
was developed. 

Dependent variables . The' primary dependent variable in 
model, development is. the same as for demonstrations: a problem 
behavior that is viewed as important enot;igh by society to commit 
resources to its solution. Other dependent measures of interest 
during field testing relate to the effectiveness of alternative 
approaches in solving the Jiroblem and the cost -of the proposed 
solution/ 

Independent variables . The independent variables of con- 
cern In model development -Include those described for demonstra-» 
tions and additJ.onal variables related to standardization of 
procedures ► To achieve standardized implementation of the model 
by others, careful packaging usually is required. Packages are 
collections of standardized procedures that include detailed 
written descriptions, instructions, checklists, and other print- 
ed aids and that often feature supplementary media components 
such as slides, films trips,* films. Videotapes, audiotapes, or 
any other methods of relaying infotmation to achieve uniformity 
in implementation. Usually such packages are supplemented with, 
workshop training, technical, assistance consultation,, or other 
forms of support for using technologies in the manner in which 
they were designed. The extent to which such materials lead to 
accurate implementation of procedures is of critical concern in 
model development. 

As is the case with, demonstrations, . it is useful to dis- 
tinguish between at least two levels of scale: intervention 
models and program models. The scope of intervention models is 
narrow compared to that of program models. Intervention models 
. might include several components, all of which relate di rectlv 
. to the. targeted behavior, rather than any service support func- 
tions, denerally, an intervention^ program is designed to. be 
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Ua«4 by lint. t(t%i$ with direct sc^rvice responsibilities to 
atudenta or feXient^j and it is usually designed to meet, only one 
of their respdnajibilities' with service recipients. For example, 
Foxx and Azrin's (1973) rapid toilet training program and tixe 
Telepac booklets for .teaching practical skills (Hofmeister, 
Gallety, Hofmeister, Atkinson, and Henderson, 1977) are examples 
of standardized intervention models that are based on bfehavidral 
procedures, (=ontain several components, are designed for use by 
direct service staff, and focus on one specific behavior (e.g., 
toileting) or a set of closely related responses within a ^eci- 
fic skill area. 

In contrast, program models typically specify not only 
specific intervention procedures, but aldo the array of admin- 
istrative a^d support servicesi required to deliver theiT\ effec- 
tively. -^For example, in the Specializ.ed Training Program Model- 
for employment of severely handicapped adults (Bellamy and 
Horner* 1976), procedures are included for program supervision, 
staff training, and agency accounting, in addition to the voca- 
tional training and supervision procedures that directly affect 
service recipients. Similar breadth is apparent in the teaching 
family model for serving adolescent delinquents (Phillips, 
Phillips, Fixen, and Wolf, 1972), arid the Teaching Research 
data-based classroom model (Fredericks et ; al., 1975), Such 
program models provide therapeutic procedures for service re- 
cipients and administrative procedures for service providers. 

Research questions > Two primary research -questions should 
be asked as an effective demonstration is developed into a 
model J 

^' Can the intervention program be used effectively by 
potentia l consumers in a natural or field setting ? This. is 
the critical question addressed in field testing. Once a 
prcTgram has been judged Successful as implemented by the 
developers in a controlled setting, it must be shown, to 
work when implemented by nondevelopers in ah actual service 
setting. At this stage of research, the developers might 
lend technical assistance to the consumers in implementing 
the program, depending on the type of field test being 
conducted and on the type of packaging used to disseminate 
the program. If the program is designed to be used without 
technical assistance during ultimate routine use, then the 
field test conditions should match the eventual use condi- 
tions. * , 
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2. Dp thB. r>lative coiti an whe n the modal pro- 

qtam ii inpliintntid bv othteri compare f avorably with alter- 
■ native aiaproachei to lOlving the problem ? Adoption of 
model programs by generic lervica delivery agenciai normal- 
ly will be; affected by the ability of these agencies to 
implement the necessary procedureat and achieve better 
results. With existing resources. Thus, . the program must 
not oiily be effective/ it muat also be cost efficient, and 
this efficiency must be documented and repUqable if local 
or citate ifunding agenciea are to- consider it« adoption 
seriously. , / 

'/ ■ ■ ' ■ 

■ Dissemination Process / 

Diaseminiition of model- programs and int<srventions is aimed 
primarily at deliverers of pervice ; (progiram .administrators or 
boards- of directors) who can adopt ojf implement, the model. It 
is also necessary to. establish a method for expanding the model 
further and for pi^omoting progranv survival with available re- 
source!. (Meyen, 1979). One mechanism to do this, whicK is 
seldom %xsed but which has the/ potential for greater impact, is 
to link the modcil with the 'existing state- level bureaucracy fot 
service delivery prograifls (Thomas* 1979 r . Timbers, Seligson; 
Maloney^ an^ Maloney,,/ unpublished manuscript). Usual.ly* dis- 
semination is done directly by the program . developers, but 
sometimes it is done by an intermediary service broker such as a 
state facilitator within the National Diffusion Network (NDN)v ' 
or by a specially trained technical assistant. • The processes by 
which standardised programs are disseminated to providers gen- 
erally include implementation manuals, pre- implementation train- 
ing workshops, and ongoing technical consultation. Iraplementa-. 
ti on manuals differ from other dissemihation materials in that 
they are technical in nature and are written in sufficient, 
detail to allow adopters to replicate program procedures jcnd 
. obtain outcomes comparable to those achieved by develppera. In 
fehort, they are precise "how-to-do^ it" guides which contain many 
features such as sample fopns, checklists, and criteria to 
facilitate high-fidelity program implementation. Training 
workshop* often build on the. skills presented in the implementa- 
tion manuals and videotape and role playing formats . are fre- 
quently used to demonstra^te program procedures and to give 
training participants feedback on their use of . the .^ikills. 
Ongoing technical assistance might take the form of periodic 
consulting visits by program developers or their representatives 
to the implementing agency^ with occasional program evaluations 
followed by feedback. Telephone and/or mail contact is usually 
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provic!i<J on b nwan bMif. Th^ action* implied fojr^Mtyice 
piravia«rifc by thw 4iii««min*tion «ctiviti«i art mdoptioa. impl.- 
wantation^ and inititutiohaXizatiott of th« program within « 
■«rvic# dtifiv^iry agency. 

A cjiatinction ia necessary between those, usera who adopt 
the iBocteX and implement the procedures as specified i>y the 
devel'opepa and those who adapt the model, treating it as a 

. demonstratidrt and choosing to use .only some of the procedures as 
they, the users, see fit. Clearly, a model program that meets 
the . criteria described earlier can be . disseminated for either 
purpos*. H6wever, the data supporting .the effectiveness o^ the' 
mod^el should he used onXy to justify full implementation or 
adoption. . 

Xn fuU implementation, both the purpose for whi*h the 
model is UQed and th* details- of .use are specified by the de- 

.. veloper. The user is expected to determine if the model, fits 
the problem with which h^/she is faced,, and involves procedures 
Which he/she can impj.ement. If so, 'the model should be used as 
described. Xf details of use cannot be specified sufficiently, 
to allow an implementation which conforms to the 'developer's 
intent, then the' program is not yet sufficiently standardized or 
technological <Baer, Wolf, and Risley, 1968). If the program is 
not used as specified, the probability of achieving successful 
outcomes can only be surmised. Partial implementation or use of 
procedures which are divergent from ^ those specified by the 
developers do not directly represent 'the standardized program 
and should not be represented as if they do. They might be 
components or variations o^ the mode;, but they are not the 
model. They might even work, but that will not be known until 
they are tried and replicated. Generally, program users are 
seldom in a position to evaluate program components or varia- 
tions. To maximize the * likelihood of achieving successful 
outcomes, prpgram users should implement the program' as it is 
describee? by the developers. 

<. ■ ■ ■ 

* . • 

■ Special Issues in Model Implementation 

The emergence of model interventions and model programs is 
a relatively recent phenomenon in educational and behavioral 
Ijervices. Even more recent is serious inquiry into the process, 
of model- adoption and implementation, ,This section reports the 
results of a sUrvey. of 20 developers of model programs to ident- 
ify dissemination methods and implementation problems in stan- 
dardized intervention programs. (These data were originally 
presented- by the first author as part of a symposium 'entitled 
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'*|»«U«B in thf Dt«Mmtn»tion of StandardiMd Intervention Pro- 
gram*" at tOi* ffifth Annual Convantlon of the Aaaoclation for 
BahaVior Analysis, Dearborn, Michigan, Jun«, 1979.) 

Survey. The sutvey was^, structured" to provide (a) deacrip- , 
tive information about; each program, (b) program replication and 
•uryivaX data/ (cy lists of dissemination, strategies and quality 
control procedure* uaed, and (d) a list of problems encountered 
in Achieving program adoption* and high-fidelity implementation 
by potential users . 

Respondents . Survey respondents were identified through 
the published llt«irature . on their programs^ through' reference 
materials supplied by the Office of Education's Joint "Dissejnina- 
tion Review Panel (JDRP), and through , a referr.al process In 
which respondents were asKed to identify program developers 
whose names were not on initial mailing lists. The number of 
developer?! sampled was necessarily small because the number of 
projects nationwide that meet the criteria for standardized 
intervention programs is small. Of the 20 developers sampled, 
17 respondtid to the q[uestionnaire, a return rate; of 85%. 

Results 

Prbqraw characteristics . Of the 17 programs from which 
data were obtained,' 10 were designed for use in school settings, 
S were intended for home or other residential settings, and 2 
were work-related. The largest group of persons for whom pro- 
grams had been developed are elementary school students, with 
jEour programs each directed tow^^rd their academic and their 
socially appropriate behavior. Counting across target popula- 
tions, four programs also have been developed for intervening^ 
with children in multiple skill areas, such as the development 
of cognitive^ ' social language, and self^-help abilities. 

Replication and survival data . Thirteen of the. 17 develop- 
ers responding to the siirvey provided replication and survival 
data. Three were unable to do so because of the, form in which 
their programs were made available to potential users — complete- 
ly packaged with no developer involvement in adoption decisions* 
or implementation efforts — and one reported no replications. 
For the 13 programs contributing such data, the adjusted mean 
number of full program replicatipns achieved to date was 22.3 
(standard deviation » 21.2; range » 4-175; median » 17.5). 
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tht m*«n iu«viv«l ln4tx for thw ptoguwi w«« 89. a% (»tiind«cd 
d•viltlot^,•^ ia*2lr rang* - <0-iO0|y nfdUn - ^3.Q|).: On the 
avtra^e* a»a% of aJll replication* achltyed by* these modeU were 
•till in operation at the tine of the furyey. For the replica- 
■ tion project! which hacl been terminated, the mean duration of 
, survival waa 30.2 aontha or just over 2-1/2 year* (atandkcd de'^ 
viation - 17.4 Monthifi ratine - 12-54 wonth^ij median - 26.5 
montha^.i Thia traftalatem to an average diacontinuatioh irate of 
one project every 2T.1 mbntha of the modei;«8 existence. Of the 
deveioj^era reaponding to th* survey, 92.41 reported that , they 
had ol>aerve<J ■program drift" (gradual deterioration in the 
<|uallty of program implementation) among one or more of .their 
murviving^ project* ajr»d had to work to contain (preferably to 
.reverse) it# only 7C1.6I of the soryey respondents ijeported that 
they continued to monitor a site** program implementation fol- 
lowing initial adoption. Given the seeming tendency of programs 
to drift away from standardized models, continued monitoring, as 
well as ongoing technical and moral support would seem to be 
important determinants of prog ir am survival* 

Dissemination strategy data . From a iist^of program dis- 
semination strategies provided, survey participants were asked 
to designate; those which they had used and, based on their ex- 
perience, to. rate the . effectiveness of ciach. Not surprisingly, 
the practice;? of using demonstration and training centers and of 
providing "long-term training (more than one week) in program 
procedures were rated most effective in gettij^g standardized 
pirogiranis into the field. Also not surprisingly, these practices 
were '"among .the least frequently us^d, perhaps because of costs 
^nd Other logistical problems, Short-=-term training, training 
films and videotapes, professional publications, and Conference 
prettentatipns were among the most frequently used dissemination 
strategies, bilt we're all rated somewhat less effective .than, 
"live" and/or intensive training procedures. Somewhat- surpris- 
ingly, professional publications were . rated as least useful of 
the strategies presented, and commercial publication, . with its 
marketing capability, was used least often. Other strategies 
added by respondents included recruitment' of potential program 
users and influential others by program developers. 

Quality control strategy data . The sutvey? required parti- 
cipants to check and rate the usefulness of each program quality 
control strategy they had used from a list of several such prac- 
tices^ ;Long-term training, used by nearly three-fourths of the 
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pactioipantft at a'quality control Kechanitme was uniformly ratted: 
as highly ttftctivft (x rating "JJ^S*©, s.d, » Qi on a S-point 
scale). Staff consultants, short-term training, and data man* 
a'gement services wece the moqit frequently relied upon quality 
control procedures with use being reported by -16 of the 17 sur* 
vey respondents* All st.rategles on this list received mean 
ratings of moderately to highly effective, a finding suggesting 
that« after a replication is underway, almost any reasonable 
continued involvement by the developers will be helpful in "main-f 
taining high program quality* Strategies added to the list by 
respondents included payments to replication personnel for im* 
plementing program procedures with high fidelity, providing 
regular fetdback to implementation staff f 2ind holding regular- 
lleetings of ^persons with key replication responsibilities, 

Xmplementatioa problem data . From a list of potential 
problems in program use, developers were asked to designate the 
three problems^ which had been the most troublesome to them in 
implementing -their programs with adopting agencies. The problem 
which clearly was the most serious to developers was the lack of 
sufficient funding to implement programs with maxlnium ca)[;e and 
precision, l^oli'cies of the user agency and of related reguia-^ 
tory agen.cies were rated second and third, the/problem whicK 
was cited mo&t often by developers was regulating program u&e by 
line staff — ^ 'assuring fidelity of treatment at the point of 
interface between the program and the target population « a most 
basic Issue in the implementation Of standardized intervention 
programs* Other problems identified by respondents included 
lack « of strong administrative support,., lack of desire -on the 
part of users ^to achieve behavior change^ and limited tim^e to 
bring staff to criterion on critical procedures. ' ^' ' 
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A7.f RMSAL m> K£COMMENPATrONS 



th« distinction UKong t«qhni<m«s^ di»onstration9, and 
»Qd«la and tha partiqular diasanilnation purposa's servad by aach 
providaa a uaaful frawawarK for analyzing innovativa practices 
in^tRa^ aducatiott of savaraXy handicapped atudanta. This aaction 
axaaiHaa tha af facta of ttia OSB invastmaht: in irmoyativa prac'- 
ticaaand auggaata pjcioritiaa for.futura afforta, 

Adva^cananta in tachniguaa hava baan tha moat gbnaiat^nt 
contribution of tha pro j acta for aavaraly handicapped childran 
^a|id yo^*!^* Aa a raault of pro j act efforts, naw or improved 
procadurai ar« now avai labia in such areaa .ast aaaaaamant and 
raaadiation. of akill daficita with deaf-biind studfenta; voca- 
tional, pJraparation of aacondary studantaj sequencing objectives 
for .infant intarvantionj analysis^ of P^pii progress through 
behavioral maasuramant and graphing; and providing J^unctional 
altarnativaa to reading akilXs. 

S^trstagiaa for disseninating these and othe.r techniques 
hava haan aqually c^aative. Rapid informal distribution of 
idaaS and products has been accompliahed through encouragement 
of ataf f training in the projects and similar i^iservice efforts' 
alsawhara; diatribution of working papers and monographa by 
tachniqua davalopara; a variety of training efforta conducted 
for othara within . innovative programs; creation of. a new profes- 
sional journal f AAESPH Review );, and coordination between model 
projecta and many personnel preparation proigrams* ^ 

Tha pro j ects for severely handicapped children and yoT^th 
have alao been auccessful in developing demonstrations . Demon- 
strations of effective educational services to severely handi- 
capped people hava provided a foundation for a major shift iti 
professional values that education, not custodial care, is 
appropriate for this population. At a more detailed level, 
demonstrations have successfully argued for' educational objec- 
tivea that are logically related to anticipated adult environ- 
ments. (Brown> ^lietupski, and Hamre-Nietupski, 1976) and that 
educational services can be effectively provided in integrated 
settings (Wilcox and Sailor, 1980) . Dissemination activities 
have included extensive access tp developers of • demonstration 
programs, and emphasis on communication about succiessful pro- 
jects through newsletters and other media. The success of these 
efforts is evidenced by both philoso|5hical commitment and re- 
source allocations from Congress, the courts, and countless 
local education . agencies. . The development and dissemination of 
demonstration pro.gr ams serving severely handicapped individuals 



hav* now contrtbUtta tP eirquj<1|t«nc«» wh*r* •ducational ■•rvic«» 
ar« mandated fop ali aaVtrtly handicappad individuals, and 
rasourcaa to^ accompXiah thti ratndata ara incraaaingly availabla. 

B;caci««ly bac5auaa of thaaa auccaiaaa, tha purpQ«** which 
diaaaraination afforta 'ahould now bagin to aarve no.Xongap ba 
mat through tha davalopaent of tachniquaa and damonatrationa 
aXona; In conmanting on aitnilar iasuaa in a. diffarant a^rVica ^ 
araa, Laaki (1979) auggaata that .although damonatrationa ^of 
aarvicn . auccaaa could provida th^ logical baaia for a lagal . 
mundata to axt#nd aaryicaa, thaaa damonatrationa do not provida 
naadad information for organization and ayatamatip dalivaty of 
quality aa^vicaa on a broad acale. Such ia tha problam now 
facing prb^rram davejopats conc^rnad with tha naada Of oevaraly 
handicappad paxraona. Tha objactiva of " diaaamlnation efforta 
ahould no longer ba only to communicata about tachniquaa and to 
argua for program support. Rather, significant attention should 
now ba. turnad to tha davalopment and diiisataination of program 
'*nd intarvantion modal a in ordar to incraasa tha quality and 
raliability of educational services nationwide. The atandar- 
dixad and raplic*bla strategies produced, by models fit: current 
naada in at least three important ways, a-a Hayden and Haring 
,.(1978) have auggastad: 

i\ Models increase tha availlOjility of service programs 
* with demonstrated cf ftfctivftnesai thus enabling more 
efficient use of limited resources . 

2. • Models provide an alternative to services that, are 

poor, weak, or of xmknown effect. 

3. Modala enable dispersed service programa to avoid. 
'* continual rediscovery of effective procedures. 

Because intervention techniquea and public commitment are 
now widely available to support educational servi-ces to severely 
handicappad atudenta, attention now should be turned to tha 
improvement of quality in these, programs. This impliea a ahift ^ 
in emphasis of tha projecta for aeverely handicapped children 
and youth from demon St rati on a to modela. Such a shift, implies 
that the federal investment should now be placed in different 
kinds of activities. Examples of needed, finding efforta are: 

1, Providing support to allow currently succeasful demon- 
strations to become models. Demqnstrationa would use the 
funding to develop user-oriented, procedural descriptions 
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t^Mt Activity. CQuXd rtpla^* pr occur ■ImultunsousXy with 
current diss«mihiition ft^forti that «re bA8«c| on 'puccess by 
th« develop«ir». 

'2« D^velQping a mechanism for ongoing support to programs 
that have adopted a model (Emrick and Petsrson> 1978) in 
order to provide quality control and program avaluation. 

3» Establishing a federal ly<^Apons<>re4 teohnical assistance 
cpnsortium Specifically to support' model development and 
implementation act:ivitieg in services for severely handi- 
capped people. Such a group could be composed of in4iVi-; 
duals with model development experience end could meet such 
needs as:- (a) assisting both local service programs end 
model dleveiopers in identifying "model adoption possibilif^ 
tiesj (b) assisting deroonstr'ation programs to prepare ma- . 
terials for and conduct field tests nec(6ssary for model de^ 
velopment; (c) conducting third party evaluations o£ model 
development; and model implementation efforts; (d) . de- 
veloping evaluation technologies for assessing likelihood 
of successful model adoption^ fidelity of model implemen- 
tation^ and model effectiveness; and (d) providing tecl^ 
nical assistance to service agencies in the implementation 
of model programs. 

4^. Providing incentives to personnel preparaticn programs 
to include training in available program models. Students' 
could learn how to fill various roles within a model, 
including directing program replications or further, dis- 
semination of the model.. * 

■ . , SUMMARY 

A. common language is needed to describe important difr 
ferences among innovative .practices in education .of severely 
handicapped students. This chapter proposes use of the laiaels 
technic^es , demonstrations , and models to refer to sequential 
levels of development of innovative practices and to designate 
appropriateness of dissemination for . designated ^ purposes. 
Techniques are materials, rules, teacher activities/ or other 
environmental changes that have been used isuccessfully to change 
some behayior important to either the developer or, recipient of 
.service. Techniques are disseminated to communicate inf ormatlon>. 
about ^a potentially useful procedure, with both, the purpose and' 

' ' . ■ -O' ■ . • * 
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a«t.il» q£ Mnm Utt to th« ^m^r. . p#mpn»tr«tion» «r« illuBtr.-* . 
tton« th.t 1^ «oci»Xly si^Uicnt problem en h. vlUblv •olvmd 
when tli« d«v*lopiir. apply • dm^inmd colUction of t.qhnigu*.. 
D«on.tr.tion» mrm di»»«ininat«d to gmin support, for ths ••rvlc. ♦ 
and its results; Models ars standardized programs that can bs 
utilized by individuals othsr thsn the developer* to aoXve a . 
specified, socially important problem. Models ars disseminatsd 
for adaption or implementation by ^othsrs in order to improve the 
quality of services'. 

innovative programs for severely handicapped individuals • 
have b^' incredibly successful in developing aiid disseminating 
techniquea^' and , demonstrations, and these Activities should 
continue. However, changing needs of the f^eld to provide 
effective services on a l«rger scale suggest that educational 
researchers and. federal* investors' should, begin to turn theip 
■ . attention to developing and disseminating program models , as 
well. . 
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Dedicated TO Research and Service Delivery in All Areas 
Relating TO Persons with Severe Handicaps, 



Membership in TASH provides many benefits, including 
monthly news letters; the quarterly TASH Journal, which in- 
cludes the latest in research findings, practical applications 
of research procedures, and information about family and 
community concerns; local chapters in many areas across 
the country and other parts of the world, which bring con- 
cerned parents and professionals In the same geographic 
areas together to discuss issues of mutual concern; TASH 
publications, written by leaders in the field; an extensive 
reference library; an information department, which 
answers inquiries from members and non-members alike 
about all aspects of services to severely handicapped per- 
sons; and an Annual Conference which has become the 
foremost gathering for all those working to ensure the 
dignified, productive life -which is the birthright of every 
severely handicapped person. 
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The Association for the Severely Hanoicappeo (TASH) 
7010 Roosevelt Way, N.E. 
Seattle. Washington 98115 
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